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PROBLEMS IN ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 


K. A. C. CRESWELL 


lamic architecture. This has been accomplished in a recent paper by Dr. Ettinghausen who 

has appropriately included it in the story of the development in the West of the study of 
Islamic art and archaeology.’ It is rather the purpose of the present contribution to give specific 
illustrations of the application of the newer, more comprehensive techniques of research in this 
specialized field of Islamic architecture and, it is believed, some indication of the fruitfulness of 
the use of such techniques. The result will interest primarily the specialist, but, it is hoped, not 
be lacking in profit to the general reader and student as well. 


7 HE object of this article’ is not to present the progress made in the West in the study of Is- 


I 


The first problem to be considered for such illustrative study is concerned with the palace in 
early Islam and the origin of the two kinds of bayts. Early Muslim palaces have two principal 
parts; on the one hand, the ceremonial part consisting of a hall of public audience, a smaller one 
for private audience, waiting rooms, and so forth, and on the other hand, the dayts, or self-con- 
tained groups of rooms for the four lawful wives of a Muslim prince. It is a definitely ascertained 
fact that the type of bayt found in Umayyad palaces (e.g., Mshatta and Qasr al-Tiba to which 
may now be added Munyah [Walid 1], Khirbat al-Mafjar, and Qasr al-Hayr al-Sharqi, [both 
due to Hisham]) is quite different from that found in early ‘Abbasid palaces. In the former, the 
bayts consist of an oblong central court with two tunnel-vaulted rooms on each side opening into 
it (text fig. 1). This type is exactly like that found at Qastal, which Hamzah al-Isfahani (wrote 
A.D. 961) says was built by Jabalah ibn al-Hiarith, the Ghassanid.* 


QASTAL 


QASRAT.TUBAM 


UKHAIDIR 
1. Syria: bayts (scale 1: 600). (From Creswell, Early 2. Persia and Syria: bayts (scale 1: 600). (From Creswell, 
Muslim Architecture, 1, Oxford, 1932, fig. 476) Early Muslim Architecture, 1, fig. 475) 
1. This paper was read at the Princeton University Bi- 2. “Islamic Art and Archaeology,” in Near Eastern Culture 


centenary in 1947, and it was originally intended to publish and Society, Princeton, N.J., 1951. 
it in a volume of papers read on that occasion. It was sub- 3. Gottwaldt’s ed., p. 117; cf. K. A. C. Creswell, Early 


sequently suggested that it should be published in THE art Muslim Architecture, 1, Oxford, 1932, p. 387, n. 2. 
BULLETIN, to which I readily agreed. 
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As regards the ‘Iraqi type, such as we find at Ukhaydir (text fig. 2) (ca. a.v. 778) and Samarra 
(1Xth century), it bears the closest resemblance to the Sasanian type as may be seen at Qasr-i- 
Shirin (A.D. 590-628). 

Another recent discovery is that many caliphal residences had a great walled garden or hunting 
enclosure attached to them. The first to be discovered was at Qasr al-Hayr al-Sharqi (a.p. 729) 
about forty miles northeast of Palmyra, where the walled enclosure is about 7 km. long and 114 km. 
wide. Since then another walled enclosure measuring 1000 x 500 M., divided into squares by water 
channels like a Persian garden, has been discovered at Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi (a.p. 727) about 
forty miles west of Palmyra. And here is a remarkable fact: When Theophanes (d. 813), speak- 
ing of the works of Hisham, says: “and he began to found palaces in open country and town, and 
to create fields and wapadewos,’”* he thus uses the perfectly correct technical word for a Persian 
garden (which, according to Liddell and Scott, is a Greek form of some early Persian word) first 
introduced into Greek literature by Xenophon in his Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Hence the 
names of these two palaces, for hayr means a game enclosure, also a garden. 

For example, Ya‘qibi, speaking of Samarra (a.p. 891), says: “. . . and whenever these streets 
of al-Hayr touched land granted to other people, he [the caliph] would order the walls [of al-Hayr] 
to be pulled down and rebuilt farther back. Behind this wall were wild animals: gazelles, wild 
asses, deer, hares, and ostriches, kept in by an enclosing wall in a fine, broad open tract.”* And 
Miskawayh under the year 315 H. (a.p. 925/6) says: “This year there was a rising of the dis- 
banded cavalry, who went out to the oratory, plundered the Palace called al-Thurayyah [the 
Palace of the Pleiades at Baghdad] and slaughtered the 
game in the hayr.”* Thus a third palace (Qasr al-Thuray- 
yah) was provided with a game enclosure. And quite re- 
cently it has been found that the palace of Hisham (a.p. 
724-43) now being excavated at Khirbat al-Mafjar, four 
miles north of Jericho, also had a game enclosure running 
toward the Jordan. 

The earliest Muslim houses in Egypt of which we have 
any knowledge are those excavated at al-Fustat, dating 
from the last part of the ninth to the end of the eleventh 
century. They are closely related to the ‘Iraqi type: a 
courtyard on one side of which are three parallel oblong 
rooms opening on to a triple-arched portico (text fig. 3), 
just like the dayts at Qasr-i-Shirin, Ukhaydir, Samarra. 
Then comes a gap extending down to 1336, when we meet 
with the typical Mamlik house, consisting of a courtyard, 
a mag‘ad or open verandah facing north (the direction of 
the prevailing wind), and a ga‘@, which is an oblong recep- 
tion room of three parts distinguished by the height of the 
ceiling. The square middle part is a step lower than the rest 
and is roofed by a lantern, rising above the roofs of the 


PorTique 


3. Fustit: typical house plan. (From Bahgat tO liwans on either side. I have always maintained that 
and Gabriel, Les — pga Cairo, _ this is the type of hall from which the Egyptian two-liwan 
1921 . 57-61 an s. 20 and 31). ‘ 

il . madrasah was derived.’ But Hautecoeur has argued that 


4. Chronica, Bonn ed., p. 620; de Boor’s ed., p. 403; Jiotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, p. 263. 
kal Hptaro xrifew xara xwpay kal waddria, Karaoropds 6. Tajarib al-Umam, ed. by H. F. Amedroz and D. 
wodeiv wapadeicous, bdara Margoliouth, Oxford, 1920-21, I, p. 159. 

5. Geography, de. Goeje’s ed.; Kitab al-Buldan in Bib- 7. “The Origin of the Cruciform Plan of Cairene Madrasas,” 
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PROBLEMS IN ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 3 


it still remained to be proved that this type of ga‘@ existed at the time of the introduction of the 
madrasah into Egypt by Salah-al-Din (i.e., after 1171).° The recent discovery of a Fatimid ga‘@ 
(the remarkable Qa‘at al-Dardir, Figs. 1 and 5) now proves that this type of ga‘a does actually 
go back to the date required, and even beyond, i.e., the end of the Fatimid period. But the problem 
as to how the Fustat type of house gave way to this type of house still remains to be solved. 


II 


The origin of luster pottery has been hotly disputed by two schools of thought, one maintaining 
that it was invented in Iraq or Persia, the other that it was invented in Egypt. Exponents of the 
latter theory, such as the late Dr. F. R. Martin, based themselves on finds made in the mounds 
of al-Fustat, and spoke as though the various levels indicated earlier or later dates. The whole 
thing was a misconception, for the mounds of al-Fustat do not consist of different strata of occupa- 
tion. Al-Fustat itself is not stratified like an ordinary archaeological site, for every house thus far 
excavated is built on the rock, which means that when a new house was built, the site for it was 
cleared down to the rock. The mounds consist of debris from Cairo thrown on al-Fustat after it 
had been destroyed in the famous “burning of al-Fustat” in a.p. 1168. When a dump became too 
high, a fresh dump was begun nearby, so the bottom of one mound may be later than the top of 
another one, and no deductions as to the date of an object of pottery can be drawn from the level 
at which it was found. 

On the other hand, a really basic document in favor of the theory of an ‘Iraqi origin is provided 
by the luster tiles which decorate the mihrab of the Great Mosque at al-Qayrawan (Fig. 2). The 
date attributed to these tiles was not universally accepted at first, on account of the lateness of the 
sources on which it depended. But with Marcais’ discovery of the circumstantial account of them 
given by ibn-Naji (d. a.p. 1433) in the Ma‘alim al-Imin, the date of these tiles can no longer 
be disputed. Ibn-Naji cites an early eleventh century work, al-Iftikhar fi manaqib Shuyukh al- 
Qayrawén of al-Tujibi, who speaks of the Aghlabid amir Abu-Ibrahim Ahmad (a.p. 856-863) as 
follows: “. .. he made the mihrab. They [had] imported for him these precious faience tiles for a 
reception hall which he wished to construct. . . . He constructed this mihrab in the Great Mosque 
of al-Qayrawan, and placed these faience tiles (garamid) on the facade of the mihrab. A man 
from Baghdad made some tiles which he added to the first.”” The actual date of the work of Abu- 
Ibrahim Ahmad is given by ibn-‘Idhari as 248 H. (a.p. 862/3).”° 

These tiles, therefore, are the earliest examples of luster of certain date, and immensely 
strengthen the theory of an ‘Iraqi origin for this beautiful technique, especially when we remember 
that fragments of exactly similar tiles were found by Sarre and Herzfeld in the excavations of 
Samarra, founded in a.p. 836 and abandoned about 882. 


Ill 


Today we are in a position to say that Muslim military architecture until the end of the twelfth 
century was more advanced than Western military architecture. For example, the méchicoulis was 
known in Syria before Islam, and was employed under Islam as early as a.p. 729 at Qasr al-Hayr 
al-Sharqi (Fig. 6). It does not appear in the West until the end of the twelfth century, for which 
period we have two examples in England and two in France: (1) the alures of the Castle of Norwich 
in 1187 and (2) Winchester in 1193; (3) Richard Coeur-de-Lion’s hurdicia at Chateau Gaillard, 
1184, and (4) Chatillon “hoarded” by the Duke of Burgundy in 1186." 


Bulletin de V’Inst. francais d’archéologie orientale, xx1, p. 45. 10. R. P. A. Dozy, Histoire de lAfrique et de Espagne 
8. In Louis Hautecoeur and Gaston Wiet, Les mosquées du institulée Al-Bayano’l-Mogrib par ibn-Adhdari, 1, p. 106; 
Caire, Paris, 1932, I, p. 266. Fagnan’s transl., 1, p. 146. 
g. 11, p. 97, lines 2-8. 11. E. S. Armitage, The Early Norman Castles of the 


British Isles, London, 1912, pp. 372 and 387. 
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4. Ukhaidir: section of east gateway 
(scale 1: 200). (From Creswell, Early 
Muslim Architecture, 11, Oxford, 1940, 
fig. 38) 
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Moreover, provision for a downward fire throughout almost the whole of the perimeter is pro- 
vided at Ukhaydir in Iraq, ca. a.p. 778, and the entrance shown is provided with a portcullis. Here 
is a plan and section (text fig. 4). The latter feature (the cataracta) was, however, known to the 


Romans, and is described by Polybius (Bk. xxvu, 28) and 
Vegetius (Epitoma Rei Militaria, iv, 4). 

The bent entrance, which was not known in Roman or early 
Byzantine times, in spite of the inaccurate statements of Diehl 
and others, was employed as early as a.p. 764 in the four gate- 
ways of the round city of Baghdad.” It first appears in Byzan- 
tine architecture in the south gate of the Citadel of Angora due 
to Michael III in 859.” 


IV 


One of the subjects in the study of Islamic architecture which 
merits new investigation is the theory of Persian influence on 
Fatimid architecture. It has long been taken as almost axiomatic 
that Fatimid architecture was marked by a preponderance of 
Persian influence because, it was roundly asserted, the Fatimid 
dynasty, owing to its Shi‘ite heresy, was closely connected with 
Persia. 

This appears to be extremely doubtful on historical grounds. 
The Fatimid period in Egypt lasted from a.p. 969 to 1171, 
that is to say for 202 years. But a rigid Sunni dynasty founded 
by the Saljiq Turk, Tughrul Beg, came into power in 422 H. 
(A.D. 1038) so that during the 202 years that Fatimid rule 
lasted in Egypt, Persia was under Sunni rule for 133 years, or 
67 per cent of the period. I, therefore, regard the alleged Per- 
sian influence on Fatimid architecture as based on a miscon- 
ception. 

Let us now turn to specific features. The composition of Fati- 
mid mihrabs is quite different from Persian ones of the same 
period. An example is that of al-Guyishi (478 H. [1085]), 


a semi-domed recess set in a rectangular frame (Fig. 3). This frame has a double inner and outer 


border, and the spandrels are filled with arabesque. In a later form, that of the Mashhad of Sayyidah 
ean) Rugqayyah (527 H. [1133]), it has an elaborately fluted hood, which occurs again in the mausoleum 
ee of Abu-Mansir Isma‘il (613 H. [1216]) (Fig. 4). 
8 There is nothing like this in Persia, for the composition of Persian mihrabs is quite different. 


Thanks to the enormous additions made to our knowledge of Persian architecture in the last fifteen 
years, mainly through the energy and enterprise of Arthur Upham Pope, it is now possible to con- 
struct a sequence of no less than six contemporary Persian mihrabs, as under: 


Nayin —Great Mosque and half of Xth century. 
Yazd —Duvazdah Imam 429 H. (1037). 
es Buzin —Imamzadah Shahzadah Karrar 528 H. (1134). 
| a Qazvin —DMasjid al-Haydariyah 1st half of XIIth century. 
a Zwara —Great Mosque 551 H. (1156/7). 
: Ardistan —Great Mosque, main mihrab 555 H. (1160). 


392. 


12. Creswell, of.cit., 11, p. 11 and fig. 3, pp. 26-28 and 13. sbid., 11, p. 29. 
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3. Cairo: Mosque of al-Guyishi, mihrab 


4. Cairo: 


Mausoleum of Abi-Mansir Isma‘il mihrib 


. Qayrawan: Great Mosque, mihrab 
1. Cairo: Qa‘at al-Dardir 2. Q y 
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PROBLEMS IN ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 5 


Four of the above mihrabs are flat, and consist of an arched frame set within a larger arched 
frame. Of the remainder, that at Yazd consists of a rectangular arched recess set within a larger 
but shallower recess, and that at Buziin of an arched panel at the back of an arched recess, above 
which is an inscription panel, the whole being set in an outer calligraphic border. Now this feature 
of an arched frame within a larger arched frame never occurs in Egypt, either during the Fatimid 
period or later,"* and the rectangular recess which first occurs at Ukhaydir and at Samarra in the 
mihrabs of the Great Mosque of Abu-Dulaf, and then in the six mihrabs listed above, is in com- 
plete contrast to the semi-circular recess characteristic of Egyptian mihrabs. This constitutes an- 
other blow to the popular theory of the Persian origin of Fatimid architecture. 

As for the origin of the rectangular form of the recess, I make the following suggestion. The 
round form of Egyptian and Syrian mihrabs is generally accepted as due to the fact that the mihrab 
was taken from the apse or from the recess at the back of the apse in some Coptic churches."* Now 
plans of recently excavated Nestorian churches sometimes show a small rectangular instead of a 
circular recess at the eastern end. This may explain the rectangular form of the mihrab recess in 
Iraq and Persia. 

As for pendentives, now that we have a series of examples of the so-called stalactite pendentive 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries in Persia, Iraq, and Syria, it is possible to assert that the 
Egyptian type is different from the others and developed along different lines. 

In Egypt the earliest domes of the Muslim period rest on squinches, e.g., in the Mosque of al- 
Guyishi (Fig. 7), 478 H. (a.p. 1085), but after 1100 the first step was taken toward the stalactite 
pendentive, by the squinch being, so to speak, shrunk into the corner and a niche of the same size 
being placed to right and left of it, and one more above (Sayyidah ‘Atikah). We thus have two 
tiers of one and three niches respectively. Between these pendentives was placed a trilobate window, 
the outline of which has obviously been set out on the outline of the pendentive (Fig. 14). 

The next step was to remedy the weak outline of the window by inserting a Y-shaped frame 
(Fig. 8) which converts it into a window of three lights (Sayyidah Ruqayyah, a.p. 1132). It will 
be observed that there is a bare space between the top niche of the pendentive and the top part 
of the window. Subsequently this was filled with a niche (mausoleum of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, 1242) 
giving a pendentive of three niches over three (Fig. 9). 

The next step was to shrink this whole combination into the corner and place a further row of 
niches above, thus getting a more gradual transition as in the mausoleum of Sultan Salih (Fig. 10), 
A.D. 1250. Later on we find pendentives of four, five, and even more tiers of niches. 

Now contrast this with a contemporary Persian example, in the Great Mosque of Isfahan built 
by Malik Shah in 1088 (Fig. 11). Here the niches are arranged differently and are placed under 
a great arch, which is really a squinch—not in the least like that in Egypt. 

In Syria, a country of splendid building stone, the temptation always existed to set blocks of stone, 
like beams, across the corners in oversailing courses. This is what was done at Bosra in 530 H. 
(A.D. 1136), where there are four oversailing tiers (Fig. 13). Later on, they carved niches on the 
blocks, as at Ramla (Fig. 12) in 666 H. (a.p. 1267/8). 


V 


A good illustration of the interdependence of disciplines and different fields of research is the 
contribution which Islamic archaeology can make to philology. For instance, we have seen that 
hayr is the equivalent of the Persian-Greek word wapddeuros. We now know the Arabic equivalent 
of méachicoulis, thanks to Sauvaget’® who has called attention to abu-Darr’s statement (Kunaz al- 


14. With one single exception—the mibrab of al-Afdal 15. tbid., 1, pp. 98-99. 
(487 H. [1094]) in the Mosque of ibn-Tilin; cf. ibid., 11, 16. See his “Damascus: Studies in Architecture,” Ars 
P- 349- Islamica, 1X, pp. 11-26. 
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Dhahab) that the people in the Zahiriyah Madrasah at Aleppo defended themselves against the 
Mongols “by making an opening like a saggatah above the entrance and throwing stones on the 
assailants.” This madrasah, which still exists, has a recessed entrance bay covered by a stalactite 
vault (Fig. 15). In this vault there is still to be seen a large jagged hole through which people on 
the roof could drop stones on anyone trying to force an entrance. 

Another interesting example of this contribution of Islamic archaeology to philology concerns 
the bent entrance in fortification. Ibn-Muyassar™ and al-Magqrizi‘* say that when Badr al-Jamali 
built the Bab Zuwayla of Cairo in 1092, “he did not make a dashiirah as is the custom for the 
gates of fortresses. This disposition consists in arranging a bend (‘a¢f) in the passage-way to prevent 
troops taking it by assault during a siege, and to render impossible the entry en masse of cavalry.” 
Bashirah, therefore, means a bent entrance. 

Perhaps even more striking as an example of such contribution to philology is the definition of 
the word dustul, pl. basatil. Al-‘Umari (a.p. 1340), when speaking of the octagonal arcade of the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, says, “The columns have gilt capitals, and above them are das@til 
and above that arches covered with elegant gilded decoration.”’® This word puzzled the late 
Ahmad Zeki when he was editing the first volume of al-‘Umari, and he consulted the Arabic 
Monuments Department, but no one there could enlighten him. However, if we stand in the Dothe 
of the Rock, we have in front of us columns with gilt capitals, and resting on them is a great tie-beam 
treated like a Corinthian entablature (Fig. 16) and above it arches covered with glass mosaic, or 
fusayfisa’. Bustul, therefore, means tie-beam or entablature, and this gives us an immediate clue 
to its origin. It is obviously derived from the Greek émuorvdiov, which Liddell and Scott’s Dic- 
tionary defines as “an architrave or entablature above a row of columns.” The Greek termination 
has been dropped, and the “‘p” becomes “‘b” as there is no “p” in Arabic.” 


VI 


In conclusion, it may be fitting to suggest some of the more promising archaeological sites where 
excavations would certainly increase our knowledge of early Muslim architecture; especially in 
view of the fact that there may be several universities and archaeological societies contemplating 
further excavations in the Near and Middle East. 

In Iraq there are two such sites: al-Kiifah and Wasit. The Iraq Directorate of Antiquities, about 
ten years ago, excavated behind the Great Mosque of al-Kifah, and found the four enclosing walls 
of the Dar al-Imarah, presumably of Ziyad ibn-Abihi, ca. a.v. 670. They were of brick with half- 
round bastions and formed a square of about 130 meters on a side. As this is the earliest known 
Dar al-Imirah, it is of the utmost importance to know its plan. At Wasit the Dar al-Imarah 
(a.D. 703-704) still awaits excavation, although the Directorate of Antiquities laid bare one side 
of it after excavating the Great Mosque of Hajjaj ibn-Yisuf.** Moreover, there is still scope for 
extensive excavations at Samarra, in spite of those already accomplished by the Directorate of 
Antiquities. This is particularly true of the west bank of the Tigris, where the great Qasr al-‘Ashiq™ 
has not been touched. 

An important site in Jordan is that of Qastal about sixteen miles south of ‘Amman. Hamzah 
al-Isfahani says it was built by Jabalah ibn-al-Harith,* which means it was probably Ghassanid. 
From the plan published by Briinnow and von Domaszewski,” the dayts appear to resemble those 


17. Edited by Henri Massé, Annales d’Egypte, Cairo, 1919, Some Neighbouring Countries, ed. and trans. by B. T. A. 


p. 29. Evetts, in Anecdota Oxoniensia, Oxford, 1895, 1, pt. 7, p. 80, 
18. Khitat (Cairo, 1324-26), I, p. 380. lines 19, 20. 
19. Shihab-al-Din al-Umari, Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalik 21. Fuad Safar, Wasit, 1945. 

al-Amsar (Cairo, 1342/1924), 1, p. 141, lines 11, 12. 22. Creswell, of.cit., 11, pp. 361-364. 
zo. Also occurs in abu-Salih: “The worms destroyed the 23. Gottwaldt’s ed., p. 117. 

timber of a certain monastery; the wooden bustul, however, 24. Die Provincia Arabia, 11, Taf. xxiv. 
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of Mshatta very closely, but the building is in such a state that a reliable plan cannot be made until 
it has been properly cleared. If Ghassanid, as I believe, then it would be decisive for the origin of 
Umayyad dayts. 

Most of the promising sites for excavation are in Syria. At Jabal Says (Seis), about sixty miles 
southeast of Damascus ( Walid I, a.p. 705/15), there are the remains of a small mosque, a hammam 
with an audience hall like Qusayr ‘Amrah, and the remains of a gasr, about sixty-seven meters 
square, with the entrance in the center of a round tower. The walls are preserved to a height of about 
a meter and a half only, but the removal of the comparatively small amount of debris within should 
reveal the plan of the third oldest gasr known. 

At Munyah, on Lake Tiberias, is located the gasr of al-Walid. The excavation of this gasr was 
nearly finished by the German expedition in 1939, but a little more remains to be done; the work 
could be finished for a very small sum. 

About forty-five miles northeast of Palmyra is the Qasr al-Hayr al-Sharqi. This castle was 
built by the Caliph Hisham in a.p. 729. Both of its enclosures, one measuring sixty-seven and the 
other about one hundred meters and sixty square,” still await excavation. 

The ruined Great Mosque of Harran covers three periods—late Umayyad, early ‘Abassid, and 
the late twelfth century.” But until it is cleared, it is impossible to analyze it properly and to restore 
its plan at different periods. In view of the scarcity of Great Mosques of the Umayyad period, it is 
not necessary to emphasize the usefulness of such an undertaking. 

At Bilis, about seventy miles east of Aleppo, E. de Lorey and G. Salles in 1929 brought to light 
a mosque, dated 464 H. (a.p. 1070-71) and decorated with fine stucco ornament, as well as a house, 
also decorated with stucco ornament.” Work should be continued here. 

There is one other promising site far to the west at al-Mahdiyah on the Gulf of Gabes in Tunisia. 
As Margais™ has indicated, excavations, not yet begun,” might well reveal the plan of the first two 
Fatimid palaces ever built (a.p. 920). 

These are only a few of the places whose exploration would reward our efforts to solve some of 
the vexing problems in Islamic architecture, particularly of the early period. These suggestions, as 
well as the illustrations of the value of interdependent, comprehensive research, could be multiplied, 
if attention were to be directed to the whole span of time and space involved in any complete 
coverage of Islamic architecture. 


CAIRO, EGYPT 


25. Creswell, op.cit., 1, pp. 330-343- 28. Manuel d’art musulman, Paris, 1926, 1, p. 118. 
26. thid., 1, pp. 406-409. 29. I have just heard (February 1953) that work has 
27. I1I° Congrés internationale d’Art et d’Archéologie actually commenced. 

traniens, Mémoires, Leningrad, 1935, pp. 221-226. 
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COMPASSIO AND CO-REDEMPTIO IN 
ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN’S 
DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 


OTTO G. VON SIMSON 


oGER van der Weyden’s Descent from the Cross in the Escorial occupies a unique place in 

the history of art. It is the only composition by an old Flemish master that is truly monu- 

mental, not only in actual size (220 x 262 cm.), but in sentiment and composition. The 
painter, furthermore, has boldly broken with a firmly established iconographic tradition; he has 
conceived the Descent from the Cross afresh. His composition—“der gliicklichste Griff, der je 
einem niederlindischen Maler im fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert gelungen ist”’"—created a profound 
impression. No other painting of its school has been copied or adapted so often;* and the high 
price at which, in 1556, the Regent of the Netherlands, Mary of Hungary, secured the picture 
(which had adorned the main altar of the Church of Our Lady at Louvain until that time) for 
Philip II of Spain attests to its fame even then.* 

It is not difficult to understand the impact which the Descent (Fig. 1) exerted upon the art 
of its time. In abandoning the seemingly naive narrative style of Jan van Eyck and his school, 
with its inexhaustible love for naturalistic detail, Roger sacrificed some of the great achievements 
of the Northern Renaissance. Yet, the new realism is still there. Introduced in the concentration 
of an almost classically perfect composition and strictly limited to the human sphere, it produces 
an effect which no other picture of its time can match. The eye is not allowed to stray from the 
drama enacted among the ten persons on the stage. There is no background, no landscape, only 
the barest indication of Calvary. The figures are enclosed within a narrow wooden box, a device 
that has reminded many onlookers of a carved retable. (As if to enhance this impression, Roger 
has painted Gothic tracery in the four upper corners which, in its abstract pattern, seems to resume 
the motif of the crown of thorns.) 

The effect of such confinement is not only that of removing the drama enacted from the con- 
text of historical place and time; the very contrast with the abstract “stage” imparts to the realism 
with which the human figures are handled an extraordinary meaning. The frame seems to increase 
their heroic dimensions. And the narrow stage forces the actors into a relief-like pattern that re- 
veals the innermost feelings of each one of them. Their emotions overwhelm us. The Northern 
artists of the fifteenth century like to overcrowd their compositions. Michelangelo has criticized 
them for doing so. Roger alone uses “crowding” as a device for concentration. He needs every 


1. K. Voll, Die altniederlandische Malerei, Leipzig, 1906, 
54. 
; 2. See Ch. Piot, “Un tableau de Roger van der Weyden,” 
Revue d’histoire et d’archéologie, 111, 1862, where the Edelheer 
altarpiece in St. Peter’s, Louvain, now generally thought to 
be a copy, is assigned to Roger; J. Destrée, Roger de la Pasture 
—wvan der Weyden, Paris-Brussels, 1930, 1, pp. 127f.; 1, pls. 
60-64; Fierens-Gevaert, Histoire de la peinture flamande: 
Les continuateurs des Van Eyck, Paris-Brussels, 1928, p. 343 
A. Alvarez Cabanas, “Las Copias de El Descendimiento de 
Roger van der Weiden,” Religion y Cultura, xvit1, 1928; 
Hulin de Loo, in Biographie nationale de Belgique, xxvii, 
1936-38; F. Winkler in Thieme-Becker, Kiinstlerlexikon, 
XXXV, 1942; W. Ueberwasser, Rogier van der Weyden: Paint- 
ings from the Escorial and Prado, New York, 1946, p. 5; 


Th. Musper, Untersuchungen zu Rogier van der Weyden 
und Jan van Eyck, Stuttgart, 1948, pp. 54f. (Musper’s re- 
marks about the development of the theme and composition 
of the Escorial Descent are illuminating even if one does 
not accept the author’s general thesis); E. Panofsky, “Two 
Roger Problems,” ART BULLETIN, XXXIII, 1951, pp. 33ff. 
The present essay does not attempt to assign to Roger’s master- 
piece a definite date. If 1443, the date of the Edelheer triptych, 
is accepted as the terminus ante, the painting is a relatively 
early work, though the question of its exact place in Roger’s 
oeuvre must await final solution of the Campin-Flémalle- 
Roger tangle. 

3- On the fate of the painting, see C. Justi, “Altflandrische 
Bilder in Spanien und Portugal,” Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, XX1, 1886, p. 97. 
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one of his figures to achieve his composition. But his pictorial organization is not motivated by the 
purely formal principles so often attributed to the Italian Renaissance.* Roger’s main interest is 
that of pursuing the single theme of lament into its finest emotional ramifications. In this psycho- 
logical penetration, already hailed by Carel van Mander,’ Roger is truly Gothic, even though 
he is without peer. 

His realism, however, is not narrative. It is useful to compare the Descent with Fra Angelico’s 
rendering of the same theme (Museo di San Marco) (Fig. 2). The two paintings are contemporary. 
The Dominican master too is not satisfied with merely telling the story. The figures and groups 
are carefully arranged, the body of Christ is presented as an object of pious contemplation in an 
attitude very similar to that in Roger’s picture. Even so, there is activity and motion, the careful 
lowering of the dead Saviour, accompanied as it were by words and whispers. There are bystanders 
to whom the significance of the event has to be explained, there is a wide variety of emotions. 
All this is distracting for one who first has looked at the Roger van der Weyden. One is tempted 
to cover up Fra Angelico’s background, lovely though it is, and one suddenly understands all 
the better why Roger has stood his figures against a neutral wooden surface. Fra Angelico has been 
much more conservative, one might even say more timid, in his interpretation of the event, yet 
has at the same time tried to say several different things at once. Roger has limited his composi- 
tion to the eight figures mentioned in the Bible (those that wear halos in Fra Angelico’s composition), 
and two assistants. All these personages, including the servants or assistants, are mentioned in the 
late mediaeval accounts of the Descent.® In Roger’s composition they all blend in the harmony 
of a single theme and mood: that of compassion. He achieves this effect by eliminating the dis- 
tinction between onlookers and those actively occupied with taking Christ’s body from the Cross. 
It will be noticed that the picture blends the motifs of Descent and Lamentation. Christ has al- 
ready been taken from the Cross. Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, traditionally engaged in 
taking the nails out of his feet and in lowering his body,’ have already accomplished their task. 
Tools are almost invisible. Absorbed in contemplation, the two men do not seem aware of the 
weight of the corpse they carry. Even their assistants, the boy on the ladder and the man with the 
ointment, share their emotions. The other figures are completely overwhelmed by them. Magdalen 
stands by the feet of Christ, but does not kiss them as she usually does in this scene. She is literally 
writhing in grief. Her figure is matched, at the other end of the composition, by that of St. John. 
In front of the Holy Women he is about to assist the Virgin. Roger has repeated this figure, as 
well as that of Magdalen, elsewhere. John’s solicitous care for the swooning Virgin is often depicted 
not only in works of art but also in meditations on the Passion; this care implements, as it were, 
the mutual adoption of Mary and John which Christ had enjoined upon the Cross.* Every one of 
the actors on Roger’s stage echoes and re-echoes the sentiment of compassion. Everything else 
has been eliminated; even the Cross is reduced to a mere fragment. 

The most striking attitude is that of Mary. It marks indeed a radical break with iconographic 
tradition. Originally a mere assistant holding or kissing the Saviour’s hand, Mary is, in the course 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, brought into an increasingly intimate relationship with her 


4. Even critics like Voll (o.cit.) and Fr. Winkler 


see G. Millet, Recherches sur Piconographie de i] 
(Altniederlindische Malerei, Berlin, 1924, p. 24) evaluate Virgin 


the Descent somewhat as if it were an Italian Renaissance 
composition. 

5. Het Leven der doorluchtige Nederlandsche en Hoog- 
duitsche Schilders (1604), new ed., Amsterdam, 1936, p. 108. 

6. See, e.g., Bernardine of Siena, De Passione Domini. 
Sermo, 1, art. 3, cap. 2 (in Opera Omnia, Venice, 1745, 1, p. 
264); and Thomas 4 Kempis, De Passione Christi, 1, 33 (in 
Opera Omnia, ed. M. J. Pohl, v, Freiburg, 1902, p. 160). 

7. On the literary and artistic development of the motif, 


Paris, 1916, pp. 467f.—Three holy women, besides the Virgin, 
are mentioned in Mark 15:40 and Matthew 27:56. ” 

8. Every meditation on the Passion dwells on this mutual 
adoption. Roger repeats the group of Mary and St. John in 
the Crucifixion diptych of the Johnson Coll., Philadelphia ; 
for repetitions of his Magdalen, see Destrée, of.cit., 11, pls. 
25, 26. In Roger’s great Crucifixion from the Scheut mon- 
astery (Escorial), it is Mary who appears in Magdalen’s at- 
titude, though the sides have been reversed (W. Burger, 
Rogier van der Weyden, Leipzig, 1923, pls. 35, 36). 
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dead Son.° Eventually she becomes the central figure in the group of mourners, joining or even 
replacing Joseph in upholding Christ’s body. The Pieta of the “Casa Horne” type is derived from 
this attitude.” 

In Roger’s painting the relation between mother and son is quite different. The Virgin swoons, 
and in collapsing her body assumes an attitude almost identical with that of her dead Son. Like 
Christ’s body, hers faces the onlooker frontally and, like his, it is held up by two pious assistants. 
Mary thus becomes an almost independent center of attention, nearly as important to the composi- 
tion as is the figure of Christ. All this is so striking and so unprecedented that it has often met with 
disapproval; the parallelism of the two figures was said to disturb the harmonious rhythm of the 
composition as a whole. But this is precisely what Roger intended. It was probably this very aspect 
of the picture that rendered it most meaningful and most moving to the master’s contemporaries.” 

Roger presents Mary’s compassion as wholly unlike that of the Lord’s other companions. She 
suffers not only in mind but with her entire being. Fainting, she is inanimate like her dead Son. 
The pitch of suffering here expressed is the theme of many pious meditations on Mary’s com- 
passion by Roger’s contemporaries; but it also evokes, in striking and dramatic manner, the Virgin’s 
supreme dignity as fifteenth century theology had come to formulate it: her share in the work of 
Redemption; more precisely, her dignity as co-redemptrix in virtue of her compassio on Calvary.” 

Mary’s sentiments under the Cross have been the object of meditation and pious speculation 
from early Christian times onward. After the beginning of the twelfth century, however, these 
reflections take on a new mood and a new significance.” In his critique of Emile Male, Dom André 
Wilmart has pointed out that for the history of Christian thought, at least, this epoch rather than 
the thirteenth century marks the beginning of the “Gothic” age.** (It may be worth recalling 
that it is precisely this period in which Norman architecture makes the first decisive advances toward 
Gothic construction.) Already the celebrated Oratio XX of Anselm of Canterbury (d. 1109) 
meditates at length on Mary’s sufferings under the Cross.”* The actual father of the idea of the 
Virgin’s compassion is Bernard of Clairvaux. Comparing Christ’s Passion with her compassion, 
he concludes that Mary has suffered more than the martyrs since she endured greater agony in 
spirit than any bodily suffering can impart.”® 

To a contemporary and friend of St. Bernard we owe the earliest existent record of the applica- 
tion to the theology of Redemption of the juxtaposition of passio and compassio. In his treatise De 

g. See G. Millet, “L’art des Balkans et V’Italie au XIII® 


siecle,” Studi Bizantini, V1, 1940. 
10. See E. Panofsky, “Imago Pietatis,” Festschrift fiir Max 


tion According to Seventeenth Century Writers,” ibid., 111, 
1943, and, De corredemptione B. Virginis Mariae, Vatican 
City, 1950 (the latter henceforth referred to as Carol), pp. 


J. Friedlander, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 261ff. 

11. The only author who, to my knowledge, has so far 
attempted an historical interpretation of Roger’s iconography 
of the Descent is K. Smits, De Iconografie van de Nederlandsche 
Primitieven, Amsterdam, 1933, pp. 103ff. He interprets Mary’s 
attitude as an expression of compassion and thinks of Thomas 
a Kempis as Roger’s source. I think both parts of this in- 
terpretation are not quite adequate. Though Thomas dwells 
on Mary’s compassion and calls her concrucifixa, his account 
of the Descent depicts the Virgin in the traditional fashion 
as standing ready to receive Christ’s body (0p.cit., pp. 201ff.). 
It is easier to think that Thomas 4 Kempis may have inspired 
Roger’s group of Mary and St. John, though here again his 
account does not sufficiently deviate from tradition (cf. above 
n. 6) to be claimed as Roger’s source. 

12. For the following, see A. Vacant-E. Mangenot, Diction- 
naire de théologie catholique, Paris, 1909ff., 1X, 2, p. 23923 
the papers by Lebon, Bittremieux, and Carol on “La Role 
de la Sainte Vierge dans la Rédemption du Genre humain,” 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, XV1, 1939; D. Baier, 
“Mary at the Foot of the Cross,” Franciscan Studies, N.S., 
II, 1942; and J. B. Carol, “Our Lady’s Part in the Redemp- 


152ff. While the authors trace the doctrine of Co-redemption 
to the Middle Ages, the term co-redemptrix does not seem to 
occur until the fourteenth century; cf. Carol, pp. 172ff. 

13. In a recent lecture, Julius Schwietering has called 
attention to the importance of the writings of the imclusa Ava 
(d. 1127) for the history of the concept of compassio. In 
her German Life of Jesus there occurs an account of the Descent 
from the Cross in which the emotions of all the holy personages 
present are described. (See J. Diemer, Deutsche Gedichte des 
XI, und XII, Jahrhunderts, Vienna, 1849, pp. 262f.) It is 
noteworthy, however, that here the Virgin is not yet the 
chief mourner; her sufferings are described after those of the 
Magdalen. Mary appears as a bystander—much as she does 
in contemporary pictorial representations of the Deposition 
—while Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus take Christ’s 
body from the Cross. 

14. Auteurs spirituels et textes dévots du Moyen Age 
Latin, Paris, 1932, esp. pp. 505ff. 

15. Migne, Patr. Lat. (henceforth quoted as P.L.), CLvutt, 
cols. go2ff. Cf. Wilmart, chap. 23. 

16. Dominica infra Octavam Assumptionis B. V. Mariae 
Sermo, P.L., CLXxx111, col. 1012. 
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Laudibus Beatae Mariae Virginis, Ernald of Chartres (d. ca. 1160) presents Christ and the Virgin 
as “dividing among themselves the office of pity before God the Father,” Christ by displaying his 
wounds to him, Mary by showing Christ the breasts with which she has nursed him." Two centuries 
later, the Speculum humanae salvationis (1324) was to give popularity to this thought as well 
as to its visual representation.’* Ernald continues by describing Mary’s compassio as a true sacrifice, 
conjoined to that of Christ and in every detail a parallel to his Passion.” 

During the following century, the century of St. Francis of Assisi, meditations on Mary’s com- 
passion increase in realism as well as in number and popularity.” At the same time, the idea of the 
Virgin’s suffering on Calvary receives theological definition. Albert the Great (d. 1280) defines 
Mary’s dignity as that of co-adjutrix in the work of Redemption because, as he puts it, persevering 
alone on Calvary she received in her heart the very wounds Christ suffered in his body, thus ful- 
filling Simeon’s prophecy: “Thy own soul a sword shall pierce .. .” (Luke 2:35). St. Albert quotes 
the words of Bernard mentioned above and adds: Christ wanted to make his mother partaker of 
the “benefice of Redemption.” And as all mankind is indebted to God for his Passion, so it is also 
indebted to Mary for her Compassion.* 

While the juxtaposition of passio and compassio is explicit in Albert’s work, the relation of Mary’s 
sacrifice to the work of Redemption, of her soteriological dignity to that of her Son, remains some- 
what vague. The Virgin is co-adjutrix or adjutrix redemptionis; she is associated with and par- 
ticipates in our Salvation—Albert goes no further than this. The dramatic co-ordination of passio 
and compassio, moreover, meets during the thirteenth century with a certain difficulty, clearly 
brought out in the writings of St. Bonaventure. In commenting on Mary’s share in the sacrifice 
on Calvary, he describes her as the “valiant woman” of Proverbs 31:10. Under the Cross Mary 
accepted and agreed with the Divine will. She agreed even to offer up the fruit of her womb for 
Man’s Redemption. The Virgin is here seen as the sacrificial priest, a heroic figure whom St. Bona- 
venture compares with Judith and with Abraham ready to sacrifice his own son.” This image makes 
it difficult to visualize the Virgin as the frail and swooning victim. And indeed the theologians 
of the thirteenth century point to the Biblical Stabat Mater as an illustration of their mariological 
teachings: standing erect under the Cross the Virgin’s very attitude bespeaks her priestly dignity, 
her heroic and humble consent to the divine plan of Salvation. She suffered terribly, Bonaventure 
says, and yet she agreed to the Crucifixion.” 

To pictorial representation, the thought of these dual emotions of the Virgin offered a dilemma 


17. P.L., CLXxxIx, cols. 1726ff. The notion of Christ as col. 69); Balduin, since 1184 Archbishop of Canterbury, De 


advocate, so important for the “Gothic” iconography of the 
Last Judgment, occurs already in cap. 6 of the Liber Medita- 
tionum (P.L., xL, col. 905), the author of which is almost 
certainly Jean de Fécamp (d. 1078). See J. Leclercq, Un 
Maitre de la vie spirituelle au XI® siécle, Paris, 1946, p. 124. 

18. Lutz-Perdrizet, Speculum humanae salvationis, Mul- 
house, 1909, pls. 77, 78. The authorship of the Speculum re- 
mains in doubt. Perdrizet suggested Ludolph of Saxony; 
Wilmart, Nicolaus of Strasbourg. 

1g. “. . . omnino tunc erat una Christi et Mariae voluntas, 
unumque holocaustum ambo pariter offerebant Deo: haec in 
sanguine cordis, hic in sanguine carnis” (of.cit., col. 1727). 
“In faciem filii se opposuerat mater et gladio doloris animae 
ejus infixo, vulnerabatur spirito et concrucifigebatur affectu. 
Quod in carne Christi agabant clavis et lancea, hoc in mente 
ejus compassio naturalis et affectionis maternae angustia” 
(ibid., col. 1731). I do not understand the meaning of 
F. Vernet’s remark, “Les mots ‘compassion de Marie’ sont 
du XIV siécle,” unless he refers to the vernacular only (La 
Spiritualité médiévale, Paris, 1929, p. 90). 

20. See the following early references, all brief and insig- 
nificant, to Mary’s compassion or cooperation in the Redemp- 
tion: Philippus of Harvengt (d. 1183), Epist. (P.L., ccim, 


Salut. Ang. (P.L., cctv, col. 473); Thomas Cisterc. (ca. 
1200) Comment. in Cant. Cantic. (P.L., ccvt, col. 89). 

21. Quaestiones super Evang., Qu. 43 and 149, 2 (Opera 
Omnia, XxXvil, Paris 1898, pp. 81 and 214ff.): “Et sic 
sola fuit, cui datum est hoc privilegium, scilicet communicatio 
passionis, cui Filius ut dare posset praemium, voluit com- 
municare passionis meritum, et ut ipsam participem faceret 
beneficii redemptionis, participem esse voluit et poenae pas- 
sionis: quatenus sicut fuit adjutrix redemptionis per com- 
passionem, ita mater fieret omnium per recreationem: et sicut 
totus mundus obligatur Deo per suam passionem, ita et 
Dominae per compassionem.” See a somewhat similar passage 
from Richard de St. Laurent (d. before 1250) in Carol, pp. 
rorf, 

22. De Septem Donis Spiritus Sancti, Collatio VI (Opera 
Omnia, V, Quaracchi, 1891, pp. 486f.). The notion of Mary 
as a priest, which occurs already in St. Bernard, is reflected 
in Romanesque art by the figure of the Virgin presenting the 
sacrificial Host. See M. Aubert in Bulletin de la Société 
nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1939-40. 

23. “Beata Virgo compatiebatur ei maxime, sed ex altera 
parte placebat ei, quod pro nobis traderetur”; ibid. 
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3. Three fragments from a wooden retable (after Roger). Formerly in the collection 
of the Dukes of Arenberg. (Copyright A.C.L 


4. Copy after Roger van der Weyden(?), Edelheer altarpiece, wings. Louvain, St. Peter’s. 
(Copyright A.C.L., Brussels) 
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that was not easily solved. Though representations of the swooning Virgin are frequent in Cruci- 
fixion scenes, the iconography of the Stabat Mater remains in force.** And there is no attempt at 
an explicit juxtaposition of swoon and death before Roger’s Descent.” It is significant that in Fra 
Angelico’s picture, with all its emotional tenderness, the Virgin kneels in pious prayer while 
Christ’s body is taken down. To a Spanish scholar Roger’s interpretation has actually seemed to 
contradict the Biblical account, a fact that has puzzled him in a painter generally so attentive to 
Biblical and theological accuracy.”* In point of fact, this accuracy is in no other work of Roger more 
in evidence than in the Descent, at least from the viewpoint of fifteenth century exegesis and 
mariology. 

The tendency to identify Mary’s share in the Redemption with her empathic participation in 
Christ’s agony, already noticeable in the writers quoted so far, receives increased emphasis under the 
influence of the affective mysticism of St. Francis and his followers. In explaining that Mary was 
“transformed into the likeness of Christ,” Bonaventure quotes Hugh of St. Victor to the effect 
that “the power of love transforms the lover into an image of the beloved.”*’ According to Gothic 
mysticism, the transforming power of Christian love operates above all in compassio. In the words 
of St. Francis’ official biography, it was “tender compassion that transformed him into an image 
of the Crucified.”** The religious emotionalism of the following centuries conceived Mary’s theo- 
logical dignity as co-redemptrix as the fruit of her compassio, in the sense of tracing the mystical 
union of the two sacrifices on Calvary to the mystical identity of passio and compassio. Hence an 
elaborate and detailed Passion of the Virgin was juxtaposed with every station of Christ’s Passion. 
In the Speculum humanae salvationis the Seven Stations of Christ’s Passion are followed by the 
Seven Sorrows of Mary. And these are explicitly related to the work of Salvation in order to 
establish a parallel between Redemption and Co-redemption: “In the preceding chapter we have 
heard how Christ vanquished the devil through his Passion; let us hear in the following chapter how 
Mary vanquished the devil through Compassion.” 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are the age of Compassion. Offices, prayers, and lengthy 
meditations on the subject of Mary’s compassio are composed;*° the great popular preachers devote 
entire sermons to it; eventually a special feast is dedicated to the Sorrows of Mary.” Religious 


24. Did the motif of the spasimo, like so many others of 
Gothic iconography, originate in the East? It occurs in the 
Crucifixion scene on the north wall of the monastery of 
Sopoéani (about 1265; good reprod. in Musée des monu- 
ments francais: L’art médiéval yougoslave, Paris, n.d., pl. 
36), but also in the missal of the Toulouse library (Ms. 103, 
fol. 133v) which was executed, between 1239 and 1297, for 
the Dominicans of Toulouse. See Les trésors des bibliothéques 
de France, V, 1935, pl. xIx. 

25. On the altar dedicated to the Swoon of Our Lady at 
Jerusalem, see H. Thurston, The Stations of the Cross, London, 
1914, pp. 61ff. It was adorned with an image of the Pieta 
and hence belongs in a different iconographic context. There 
is, however, one literary passage in which Mary swoons and 
which Roger may have known. It occurs in the Liber de 
Passione Christi, once attributed to St. Bernard, but already 
eliminated from his works by Mabillon. Reprinted, allegedly 
from a thirteenth century Ms, in the Anecdota of Levis, it 
has found its way into the Migne Series: P.L., CLxxxt1, col. 
1133. The passage in question describes the Virgin collapsing 
under the Cross, “ibi prostrata jacebat doloris immensitate 
depressa . . . Erit enim vero magno cruciata dolore.” The 
Virgin rises only on the approach-of Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimathea. On the vast popularity of the tract in the late 
Middle Ages, see Wilmart, of.cit., p. 422. 

26. A. Alvarez Cabanas, “El Descendimiento de la Cruz,” 
Religion y Cultura, X1, 1930. The author’s explanation is 
that Roger wanted to depict Mary’s overwhelming sorrow. 
On Roger’s theological bent, see M. J. Friedlander, Die 


altniederlandische Malerei, 11, Berlin, 1924, p. 46. 

27. “Vis amoris amantem in amati similitudinem trans- 
format.” Opera Omnia, IX, p. 695. 

28. “Dum . . . affectus compassiva teneritudine in eum 
transformaretur, cui ex caritate nimia crucifigi complacuit.” 
The passage, from Bonaventure’s Legenda majus (cap. 13), 
forms Lectio 1v in the Roman Breviary on the Feast of the 
Stigmata. 

29. Lutz-Perdrizet, op.cit., cap. 30. The verse echoes the 
passage from Albert the Great quoted above, n. 21. 

30. See Wilmart, of.cit., pp. 359 and 52o0f. The subject 
also penetrated into art; Jean Miélot’s French version of the 
Speculum (1449) illustrates the fifth of Mary’s Seven Sor- 
rows by a miniature (Bibl. Nat. Ms fr. 6275, fol. 47v.) that 
is strikingly similar to the group of Mary and St. John in 
Roger’s Philadelphia diptych. Thurston (of.cit., pp. 69ff.) 
calls attention to a fifteenth century series of engravings in 
the National Museum at Stockholm, depicting simultaneously 
the Seven Falls of Our Lord and the Seven Dolors of the 
Virgin. Cf. W. L. Schreiber, Handbuch der Holz—und 
Metallschnitte des 15. Jahrhunderts, 1, Leipzig, 1926, Nos. 
645ff. 

oh See P. Keppler, “Zur Passionspredigt des Mittelalters,” 
Historisches Jahrbuch der Goerresgesellschaft, 111, 1882, esp. 
p. 310, the Sermo de Passione Domini. 

32. See the article, “La Vierge aux Sept Glaives,” in 
Analecta Bollandiana, X11, 1893, and Wilmart’s remarks, 
Op.cit., Pp. 512. 
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art, too, takes up the theme. The Piet’, the image of the compassionate Virgin, becomes a devo- 
tional image second in importance only to the Man of Sorrows. Theology develops the doctrine of 
co-redemption with increasing emphasis and precision. The term co-redemption seems to have been 
specifically coined early in the fourteenth century. Tauler (d. 1361) says that Christ made Mary 
“cooperate” in man’s Redemption by associating her with him in all his merits and all his afflic- 
tions.” In the fifteenth century this theme is elaborated with characteristic attention to realistic 
detail. Mariologists list two outstanding names in this context: Bernardine of Siena (d. 1444) 
and Denis the Carthusian (d. 1471). For both, co-redemptio and compassio are inseparable. Look- 
ing down from the Cross, Bernardine says, Christ beheld his Mother completely transformed, 
united to him in suffering, and indeed crucified.** According to Bernardine, the Stabat Mater actually 
refers to Mary’s mystical crucifixion.” 

Even more significant are the views of Denis the Carthusian. He points out that the Virgin may 
truly be called Salvatrix Mundi (so far as I know, the term occurs here for the first time) because 
of her compassio under the Cross by which she helped achieve the work of Redemption.** Sub- 
sequently, Denis devotes a chapter to “the most vehement and overwhelming compassion of Mary 
with the Passion of her Son.” Again he takes his point of departure from the Stabat Mater. Denis 
is the first to call attention to the apparent contradiction underlying traditional exegesis of these 
words. According to St. Ambrose, Mary stood under the Cross not to witness the Passion but to 
await the Redemption of mankind. And yet, asks Denis, were not Mary’s sufferings in that hour 
graver than bodily martyrdom and more bitter than death? Could her mind really be so ex- 
clusively focused on the promise of Salvation? Denis recalls that some Fathers, such as Augustine 
and Basil, have actually thought that the Virgin may momentarily even have doubted the Redemp- 
tion. It is with the help of Alexander of Hales and Thomas Aquinas that Denis solves the apparent 
contradiction. Mary’s doubt was not the doubt of faltering faith but that of astonishment and 
natural pity. A man can be completely convinced of an astounding truth and yet show the external 
appearance of doubt in seeking to comprehend it. Similarly, the Virgin was overcome by the in- 
congruity between the dignity and innocence of Jesus and the humiliation and agony of his death.” 
So understood, Mary’s overwhelming sorrow does not bespeak faltering consent but only attests 
to the greatness of the sacrifice willingly offered by the Redeemer. On the basis of this interpreta- 
tion, Denis can dwell on every moment of Mary’s compassio, even expressing the conviction that 
she herself was near death when Christ gave up his spirit.”* 

During Denis’ lifetime, Mary’s compassion had become a central motif of popular devotion 
and pious meditation in the Low Countries. Another great contemporary and compatriot of Roger, 
Thomas a Kempis, dwelt at length on the subject.” But it was Denis who gave to these medita- 
tions theological precision, and in his exegesis Mary’s swooning ceased to be equivocal and became, 
on the contrary, the supreme expression of Mary’s share in the divine sacrifice. Moreover, his 
exegesis shows the Carthusian’s astonishing gift (rightly stressed by J. Huizinga) for translating 
theological thought into sensuous, realistically vivid imagery. His mariology may well be the main 
source of inspiration for Roger’s Descent. 


It is eminently likely that Roger, the friend and generous benefactor of the Carthusian com- 


33- Oeuvres complétes, ed. E. P. Noel, Paris, 1911, V, p. 


61. 
34. “. . . Christus videbat matrem suam, dum penderat 
in cruce, totam transformatam, et esse ita crucifixam, sicut 
erat ipse Christus, quia erat unita cum Christo.” In Die 
Veneris Sancto. Sermo 44, Opera Omnia, 111, Venice, 1745, 
p. 299; cf. De Passione Domini, Sermo 51, 1, p. 257- 

35. “. .. mon solum juxta crucem stabat, verum etiam in 
cruce pendebat; de se enim in se nihil remanserat” (ibid., p. 


271)3 cf. Prediche volgare, 11, Siena, 1884, p. 397- 

36. De Dignitate et Laudibus B. V. Mariae, 11, 23 (Opera 
Omnia, xxxv1, Tournai, 1908, p. 99). 

37. ibid., pp. 121 and 139ff. 

38. De Praeconio et Dignitate Mariae, 111, 24 (0p.cit., 
XXXV, pp. 559ff.). 

39. Op.cit., p. 160. Thomas’ admonition, “Compatere nunc, 
anima mea, virgini dolorosae,” echoes Anselm of Canterbury. 
Cf, above, n. 15. 
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munity of Scheut, near Brussels,*’ was acquainted with Denis’ mariological writings. The Carthusian 
—<“the last of the Schoolmen,” the friend and advisor of the Dukes of Burgundy and of Roger’s 
great admirer Nicolaus Cusanus**—was a singularly popular theologian.” It has even been sug- 
gested that his mariological treatises were composed to further the devotion to a miraculous statue 
of the Virgin at Roermond and for the benefit of pilgrims who, from 1435 on, flocked to this shrine 
from every part of the Lowlands.” 

Roger’s Descent was commissioned (by the confraternity of Crossbowmen) for the church of 
Our Lady at Louvain. It was natural to exalt Mary’s dignity as Co-redemptrix in a sanctuary 
dedicated to her, perhaps even to her compassion.“* But the juxtaposition of passio and compassio 
in Roger’s painting is a felicitous thought indeed. The master thereby adopted the mariology of 
the most famous theologian of his time and country, in an image which popular devotions rendered 
intelligible to everyone. Rarely has an artistic masterpiece been at once so studiedly theological 
and so responsive to the tide of religious sentiment. If Denis couched scholastic mariology in the 
familiar language of popular devotion, Roger in turn imparted to the imagery of this devotion 
the solemn precision of theological doctrine. The picture’s tremendous success requires no further 
explanation. True, the many adaptations that survive even today reproduce but rarely Roger’s 
emphatic juxtaposition of Christ and the Virgin. Two works of art, at least, survive, however, that 
show how well Roger’s contemporaries understood the theological message he wanted to convey: 
the first consists of several fragments from a carved retable, formerly in the collection of the Dukes 
of Arenberg (Fig. 3); the other work is the Edelheer altarpiece in St. Peter’s, Louvain: not only 
is the central panel an exact copy of Roger’s painting; the figures on its wings represent, respec- 
tively, God the Father holding the dead body of Christ, and St. John supporting the swooning 
Virgin (Fig. 4).“° This extraordinary juxtaposition of the two Agonies underscores the theme of 
compassion to which the central panel is devoted. 

Roger’s Descent from the Cross allows us to define more precisely the interaction between 
“Gothic” art and “Gothic” religion. Henry Thode, while surely wrong in making of Francis of 
Assisi the father of a pre-Raphaelite proto-Renaissance, was nevertheless right in discerning in 
the Poverello the personification of an epoch in Christian art. Francis, who appeared to contem- 
poraries as a living Crucifixus, is the embodiment of that emotional discovery of the Passion which 
marks indeed the birth of tragedy in Christian art. The salient feature of Gothic piety is of course 
the preoccupation with the sufferings of Christ and his Mother. The extent to which the age was 
moved by contemplation of these events surpasses modern understanding. If Mary was believed 
to have partaken of Christ’s sacrifice because of her poignant share in his sufferings, it was not the 
abstract theological doctrine that moved the late Middle Ages but its meaning in terms of human 
experience. Or rather, the doctrine had to be lived to become effective. In order to earn the fruits 
of Passion and Compassion, the faithful must be able to relive them empathically. Thomas 4 Kempis 


40. See the reference to Roger’s donations in the obituarium 
of Scheut, Destrée, of.cit., 1, p. 68. Roger painted for this 
monastery the Crucifixion, now in the Escorial, the only other 
painting besides the Descent in which Roger employed life- 
size figures. 

41. Nicolaus calls Roger maximus pictor in the dedication of 
De Visione Dei, where one of Roger’s works is used to illustrate 
the Cardinal’s thesis. 

42. On Denis, see D. A. Mougel, Denys le Chartreux, 
Montreuil, 1896, and K. Krogh-Tonningh, Der letzte Schol- 
astiker, Freiburg, 1904. 

43. Mougel, of.cit., p. 36. 

44. Opmeer (1526-1595) in his Opus Chronographicum, 
Antwerp, 1611, 1, p. 406, says specifically the picture was 
acquired by Mary of Hungary: “Lovanii ab aedibus sacelli 
dolorum beatae Mariae Virginis.” This vocable does not seem 


to be mentioned by any other author, nor does Piot who quotes 
the passage (0f.cit., p. 199) make any reference to it. 

45. I am indebted to M. le President J. Deschamps for 
making available to me the two photos reproduced as Figs. 
3 and 4. The wings of Roger’s Descent are lost. They are 
said to have contained the figures of the four Evangelists and 
a Resurrection. See Justi, op.cit. A clear reflection of the 
idea of Roger’s Descent occurs in the Descent by a pupil of 
Roger’s in Munich; there the swooning Virgin faces Christ 
in an attitude that mirrors his. The swooning Virgin with 
St. John in the Descent of a mid-fifteenth century woodcut 
is more likely a reflection of Roger’s Descent than an in- 
dependent version of this unusual theme. (Cf. P. Heitz, 
Einblattdrucke des 15. Jahrhunderts, Strassburg, 1908, X11, pl. 
18.) 
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enjoins participation in Mary’s compassion as the indispensable means to Salvation.“ Another 
spiritual author declares that meditation of the Passion excels all other good works and is more 
effective even than the intercession of Mary and all the Saints.“’ Indeed, the Imitation of Christ 
is now often understood as the transformation of the Christian soul through contemplation of the 
Passion.“ 

The imaginative power which such experience suggests and demands was bound to affect the very 
essence of Christian art. It is significant that Jacobus de Voragine, in speaking of the disposition 
that enabled St. Francis to receive the stigmata of Christ, mentions first of all the “vehemence 
of imagination” and illustrates his point by telling the story (after Jerome) of the woman who 
sees the statue of a Negro during her pregnancy and subsequently gives birth to a Negro child. 
The extent to which St. Francis’ own imagination was actually stirred by works of art is attested. 
His encounter with the Italo-byzantine Croce dipinta in S. Damiano marks one of the decisive 
moments in the history of his conversion.®® Such sensibility confronted the artist of that age with 
a particular responsibility as well as with an unprecedented challenge. Painted and carved images 
of passio and compassio (Man of Sorrows and Pieta) became media of Gothic contemplative imitatio 
that bear witness to the new religious function of the work of art. 

This function is emotive. In distinguishing image and similitude, St. Bonaventure finds in 
similitude a correspondence of quality, in the image one of quantity only. And since the quality by 
which the soul is principally assimilated to God resides in the will (or affect), it follows that it is 
in the affective power that similitude is said to reside.“ The impact of such voluntaristic views upon 
religious art has been rightly stressed. The Christian artist must seek to approach God through 
the affect of compassionate love. He must seek to awaken these affects in others in order to help 
establish the bond of similitude between God and the contemplator of His image. This is the 
religious mission of the emotionalism of all Gothic art. In Roger’s Descent the agony of Christ 
seems to be relived in the compassion of the nine witnesses, above all, in that of the Virgin. No 
other picture conceives the mystery of Redemption to such extent as the mystery of compassion. 
We seem to hear the exhortation of Thomas 4 Kempis: “Compatere Christo et Matri suae, anima 
fidelis, si cupis gaudere . . . cum eis in caelis.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


46. Cf. the hymn, “Compassio animae devotae super con- 50. P. Sabatier, Vie de S. Francois d’Assise, chap. 4. 
tritione et dolore beatae Mariae Virginis”: ‘Compatere 51. “Imago nominat conformitatem in quantitate, similitudo 
Christo et Matri suae, anima fidelis, si cupis gaudere . . . vero convenientiam in qualitate . . . imago est in potentia 
cum eis in caelis.” G. M. Drewes, Analecta Hymnica, XLV111, cognoscendi, et similitudo in potentia diligendi . . . similitudo 


Leipzig, 1905, p. 510, No. 489. vero dicit convenientiam in qualitate; in quia qualitas, in qua 


47. Jordanus de Saxonia (d. after 1365), De Vita et 
Passione Jesu Christi, Prologue (1 used the edition London, 
1513); cf. R. Arbesmann, Liber Vitasfratrum, New York, 
1943, P. XXXv. 

48. See Bonaventure, De Perfectione Vitae ad Sorores, cap. 
vi (0f.cit., VIII, pp. 107ff.). 

49. Sermo 3 de S. Francisco; quoted (from Sermones, 
Lyon, 1494) by L. Gillet, Histoire artistique des ordres 
mendiants, Paris, 1912, p. 140. 


principaliter assimilatur anima Deo, est in voluntate sive in 
affectione: hinc est, quod similitudo ponitur principaliter in 
potentia affectiva.” Lib. Sent. Dist., xvi, art. 2, qu. 3. The 
passage is quoted by H. B. Gutman, “The Rebirth of the Fine 
Arts and Franciscan Thought,” Franciscan Studies, N.S., v, 
1945. The paper by A. Goffin, “Saint Francois d’Assise dans la 
peinture flamande,” Revue d’histoire franciscaine, Vv, 1928, is 
without value. 
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ROMANESQUE BEFORE RICHARDSON 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


CARROLL L. V. MEEKS 


I 


quantitatively one of the most important. Between 1846 and 1876 the bulk of American 

architecture was round-arched in one of two distinct manners. When the round-arched 
motifs were combined with pilasters and entablature, the style was called “Italian Villa” or 
“Renaissance”; when, as happened equally often, the round arches were combined with Lombard 
flat-bands and arcades, the style was known as “Romanesque,” “Byzantine,” or “Norman.” 

Every type of building was to be found in this style, from Renwick’s Smithsonian Institution 
(Fig. 4), designed in 1846, and Sloan’s Villa Kinessing, 1854, to J. H. Windrim’s Masonic Temple 
in Philadelphia (Fig. 19), begun in 1868, or the Chicopee City Hall by Charles Edward Parker, 
in 1871, as well as a plethora of markets, stores, hospitals, schools, and railroad stations. Most 
notable are churches by Upjohn, Eidlitz, Renwick, Notman, Ammi B. Young, Martin Thompson, 
Wrey Mould, Paul Schulze, S. D. Button, and D. & T. Jardine. 

H. H. Richardson’s first essays in Romanesque occurred in 1868 and 1870—the North Con- 
gregational Church in Springfield, Brattle Square Church in Boston (Fig. 20), and parts of the 
State Hospital in Buffalo. Their marked personal qualities should not blind us to their affinities 
with Eidlitz’? City Hall in Springfield, 1854 (Fig. 10), Young’s Bromfield Church of 1848 in 
Boston, other examples in that area by J. D. Towle, or, in Buffalo, A. J. Warner’s Erie County 
Hall (Fig. 21), designed in 1872, finished in 1876. There were hundreds of these buildings, many 
of which have now been demolished. In New York, for instance, churches, hospitals, schools built 
in the forties were torn down in the sixties; those built after the Civil War have since disappeared. 
In other cities the rate of destruction, or growth, was not so accelerated; however, in Springfield, 
Syracuse, or Detroit the surviving examples are infrequent. This may account for our failure to 
realize the all-pervasiveness of the style at its height. The Romanesque was adapted by builders, 
as well as architects, for inexpensive buildings doomed to be replaced as soon as the purse permitted 
more pretentious structures. 

The existence of so much Romanesque building before 1870 makes the originality of Richardson 
appear somewhat dimmed. His maturer work seems to combine the Romanesque style already 
acclimated to America with the heavier-scaled detail of the “Italian Villa,” as though the two 
streams had conjoined ina single river. If this conception can be maintained, we can say that the last 
half of the nineteenth century had as much fondness for round arches as for pointed ones, and the 
other eddies of eclecticism become relatively minor. 

The mid-nineteenth century used the terms “Romanesque” and “Round Style” quite loosely.’ 
A generation before Richardson made “Romanesque” equivalent to his own personal manner, it 
was bandied about with a cheerful indifference to semantics comparable to our feckless use of the 
adjective “modern.” The extreme limits of its applicability ranged from Thomas Tefft’s small- 
scaled use of German Romanesque arcades and pilaster strips, to the large-scaled, coarsely detailed 


T HE least observed of all the revivals of the nineteenth century may well turn out to be 


1. The term “Round Style” was used in Congregational of Plans for Churches and Parsonages, New York, 1853, p. 
Churches in the United States, General Convention, A Book 52 (hereafter referred to as Plans). ; 
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manner employed by Henry Austin and Sidney Stone in their Italian-Villa-late-Georgian churches. 
Since the pointed-arched buildings of the nineteenth century are generally called, after the Queen, 
“Victorian,” perhaps we could label the alternate round-arched architecture, after the Prince 
Consort, “Albertian.” The dates correspond pretty well, and the fitness of the name is increased 
by the Germanic origins of both the Prince and the style. Furthermore, the Prince was personally 
associated with two renowned and influential round-arched buildings, Osborne House and the 
Crystal Palace. 

The Congregationalists, Methodists, Unitarians, and Presbyterians all made use of the “round” 
vocabulary. However, there was nothing exclusive about it; Catholics and Episcopalians built 
some of their churches this way, too, but the members of the first group seem to have felt that it 
was their special province, just as in England it was favored by Nonconformists. We may, though 
there is no need for it, claim a liturgical reason for their choice. Their type of service, as in Colonial 
days, deliberately eschewed altars, chancels, and pews tucked away in the shadow, behind a stately 
column. They were unmoved by the Camdensians and aimed simply to get the largest number of 
sittings possible in clear view and hearing of the axial pulpit. Galleries were welcome (Fig. 8); 
side-aisles, chapels, apses, chancels were not. To surround the essential core of an auditorium with 
such traditional paraphernalia was not only difficult but wasteful. The basic box could be given 
external variety of form, far more simply, by the judicious use of freely disposed towers of diverse 
sizes. The one traditional form which could be easily adopted was the transept. In it the Sunday 
School rooms, church parlors, and rector’s office could be neatly disposed on two floors across the 
end of the auditorium. Its gable end could be further adorned with smaller towers. If the site did 
not make this arrangement feasible, there were two other favorite locations. The most common was 
to place these adjuncts below the main hall, or, more rarely, before it as a kind of narthex, an 
extension of the main block. 

Once the decision had been reached to abandon the Greek temple and the late Georgian, some 
mediaeval pattern was the obvious choice. The round-arched family, whatever it was called, was a 


perfectly acceptable alternate to the pointed varieties of mediaeval, and whereas both were used 


concurrently, the former outnumbered the latter in the fifties and part way into the sixties, with 
some examples overlapping with the Richardsonian variety in the seventies. 

Religious buildings had no monopoly of the forms; even at the beginning, the Smithsonian 
Institution shows this, and all through the middle decades any type of building, except domestic 
architecture, was likely to appear in this guise. For residential purposes, the Italian Villa was far 
more common than the Romanesque or Norman. It was a style reserved more exclusively for monu- 
mental purposes than the Gothic. 

It would be natural to suspect that the Romanesque was a less violent wrench from the preceding 
colonial forms than the more alien Gothic, and, perhaps, that Romanesque was inherently easier for 
the designer; the facility and frequency with which it was used would tend to confirm that suspicion. 
On the other hand, the style was introduced by such top-ranking architects as Upjohn, Renwick, 
and Tefft, and was practiced on occasion by many other well-qualified architects. It is true that 
lesser architects, builders, and amateurs used it, but did they not also invade the Gothic field? 
Archaeological correctness is at any time a relative matter, rarely is it a fetish, and from the scholarly 
point of view there are as many aberrant Gothic as Romanesque structures. It is more reasonable to 
assume that in either vocabulary the designer was primarily concerned with a pleasing form, and felt 
free to invent, modify, or manipulate. Where, for instance, can we find precedent for Upjohn’s 
wavy, Oriental spire on his Church of the Pilgrims (Fig. 1)? It seems, to judge from contemporary 
comments, that the architect was expected to please rather than edify. 
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II 


The first American publication to lay great stress on these styles was Robert Dale Owen’s Hints 
on Public Architecture, New York, 1849. This work, composed in 1848, was a justification of James 
Renwick’s accepted design for the Smithsonian Institution, the great secular progenitor of the 
Norman style in this country. Renwick had given Owen material assistance in both the writing and 
illustration of it. The sources for their mutual enthusiasm lie in both England and Germany. First, 
as to England, in the preface to Owen’s Hints . . . he gives special credit to Thomas Hope’s Essay 
on Architecture, which had appeared in 1835.’ In addition to a volume of text which surveys the 
whole history of architecture in a judicious manner, with no marked bias, until the Italian Renais- 
sance is reached, the plates, ranging from Early Christian to Gothic, are predominantly Romanesque, 
including examples from Germany, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland. Owen wrote of this: “. . . few 
more valuable works on Architecture have ever appeared in our own or any other language.””® 

Thomas Hope (1770-1831) was an important molder of English taste and his posthumous work 
was influential. It came early in a series of publications which stress the pre-Gothic period. Hope 
was preceded by six years by Edward Cresy and G. L. Taylor’s Architecture of the Middle Ages 
in Italy, which ignored classical forms and pointed arches alike in order to concentrate on the 
Lombard vocabulary.‘ Sir John Soane, who became increasingly romantic in his later years, sketched 
a thoroughly Norman, galleried interior for a Commissioners’ church about 1810, and one of his 
exterior sketches, as recorded by Gandy, shows many round-arched elements, as do some of his 
studies for the Bank of England. A second work appeared in the same year as Hope’s, Whewell’s 
Architectural Notes on German Churches.’ Whewell disagreed with Hope’s use of the term 
“T_ombard” to include the Romanesque of every part of Europe, since the term “Romanesque” 
was already generally in use.° Henry Gally Knight, in 1836, 1838, and 1842, added three ripples 
to the growing tide which must have been particularly effective by virtue of their attractive plates.’ 
George E. Hamilton’s Designs for Rural Churches, London, 1836, included two designs which 
were wholly Norman, plates tv and Lx, and two with Germanic tower treatments, plates v1 and 
vii, thus providing within the covers of one book the elements combined later on, in America, by 
Fidlitz and Schulze. Hamilton’s form-feeling was for stubby squat boxes. His towers were hardly 
more vertical. His aim was “the quiet soberness of old churches . . . something between exuberance 
and excessive plainness.”” 

By 1842 the Anglo-Norman style was being put forward in England for “occasional adoption.” 
Basil F. L. Clarke, who quotes this remark, gives only two pages to the whole Norman revival and 
says, “I do not remember ever having seen a really successful adaptation of the Norman style.’”° 
In 1844, Stephen Lewin projected a book to contain designs for churches in the Norman and 
Gothic styles. The only part which appeared contained one design in Early Decorated; from which 
we might erroneously conclude that Norman elements were no longer in demand, but Lewin 
himself built a Norman chapel in 1850, in Boston, England. The number of churches actually 
built in England in this manner is not great and their documentation incomplete.” 


2. Thomas Hope, Essay on Architecture, 2 vols., London, 


1835. The 1835 copies say “second edition,” and there was a 
third edition in 1840. 

3. Op.cit., p. vii. 

4. London, 1829. They had previously published Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Rome, 4 vols., London, 1821-1822. 

5. William Whewell, Architectural Notes on German 
Churches, with Notes on Churches in Normandy and Picardy, 
Cambridge and London, 1835. There was a third edition in 
1842. The frontispiece of the first edition is a picturesque 
view of Maria Laach. 

6. Op.cit., p. xXxvi. 

7. Henry Gally Knight, 4m Architectural Tour in Nor- 
mandy, with Some Remarks on Norman Architecture, London, 


1838, 2nd ed., 1841; The Normans in Sicily, London, 1838, 
accompanied by a folio of plates, “Saracenic and Norman 
Remains to Illustrate The Normans in Sicily”; and The 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, 2 vols., London, 1842- 
1844. 
8. op.cit., pp. 4, 7. 
g. James Barr, Anglican Church Architecture, with Some 
Remarks upon Ecclestastical Furniture, London, 1842. 
10. Church Builders of the Nineteenth Century, London, 
1938, p. 42. 
11. Stephen Lewin, Designs for Churches in the Norman 
and Gothic Styles, Oxford, 1844. 
12. I am indebted to Professor Henry-Russell Hitchcock and 
Basil F. L. Clarke (of.cit.) for some of the following in- 
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John Shaw was a forceful proponent of the Norman. In 1839 he addressed a letter to Bishop 
Blomfield which may have influenced many London churches, such as his own Christ Church, 
Watney Street.’* Shaw’s argument was, “Lombard Architecture contains in an eminent degree the 
qualities now so important. These appear to be first, economy; secondly, rapidity of execution; 
thirdly, strict simplicity combined with high capability of ornament; fourthly, durability; fifthly, 
beauty.” He advocated the frank expression of brick on both exterior and interior and the use of 
iron for columns.** The great bulk of American examples of this genre also used brick and some 
included iron. 

John Gibson’s Central Baptist Church, London, 1847, with twin towers like several American 
examples of the 1850’s, was one of the last large buildings of the Norman type to be built in 
England for several decades, until a second revival took place in the late 1870’s. Warehouses and 
offices as well as churches followed the short-lived fashion, ultimately yielding to a broader version 
more akin to the Italian Villa style. 

The writer of the yearly article on architecture in the British Almanac obligingly watches the 
rise and fall of the Norman fashion. In 1845 he reported that, of twenty-eight churches built, five 
were Norman. In 1847 he observed, “Every one of the newly built and building churches is either 
Gothic or Norman, the Greco-Roman and Italian styles being now, it seems, repudiated alto- 
gether... .”"* In 1851, of thirty-three built, one was Romanesque, and in 1852, as far as Church 
of England edifices were concerned, he comments, “We hear nothing more of Norman,” but 
“. , . the dissenters are always fifty years behind and the Wesleyans in London show a monopoly 
of Norman.””* 

The English and American examples do not seem to be closely related. It is difficult to find a 
single one on this side of the Atlantic which closely corresponds to an English one. Hamilton’s 
designs have already been commented on; their early date would be against a picturesque treatment. 
The strictly Lombard manner of St. Mary’s, Wilton, was echoed a few times afterward, as in Christ 
Church, Streatham Hill, 1840, with a nearly detached campanile that anticipates J. Wrey Mould’s 
All Soul’s, New York, 1855, though his proposed campanile was omitted. Sir Ambrose Poynter’s 
Church at Scofton, 1840, had a simple axial tower without spire and the low short aisles had separate 
roofs; in the United States it was more usual to reduce the interior to one whole covered by a single 
roof. The flattened gable and twin towers of St. Mary’s, Islington, was one of the obvious schemes 
when symmetry was wanted and funds permitted two towers; hence, it was often followed in the 
United States in the fifties, although never in exact detail. John Gibson’s Central Baptist Church 
on Bloomsbury Street of 1847 was of the same family and of a frankly auditorial rather than a 
processional plan. It was considerably more ample, and more lavishly arcaded. George Wight- 
wick’s “Design for a Protestant Church in the Anglo-Norman Style,” although robust and straight- 
forward, seems to have had no direct influence.” The cruciform plan with apsidal ends was never 
used in America nor apparently in Britain. The axial tower, with the single entrance through its 
base, was less often used in America. The Episcopal Chapel of 1855 in the Rochdale Cemetery was 
too specialized to have had much influence. The Pavement Chapel at Hoxton, completed late in 


formation: The list includes St. Mary’s, Cardiff, 1842, and 
St. Mary’s, Wilton, 1840-1844, by Wyatt and Brandon, which 
is Lombard, not Norman (illustrated in Hugh Casson, 4n 
Introduction to Victorian Architecture, London, 1948, p. 
54). Two of A. W. N. Pugin’s early churches are Norman: 
St. James’, Reading, 1831-1840, and St. Michael’s, Gorey, 
begun in 1839. His father’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture 
gave less than two per cent of the plates to Norman details; 
his own Contrasts (1836), none. In London, there was an- 
other pair of churches of similar character: Christ Church, 
Bethnal Green (1840's), and Holy Trinity, West Greenwich, 
both by James William Wild. The former had a tall bell- 
tower in a semidetached position at the corner, a scheme which 


recalls Upjohn’s project for the Harvard College Chapel of 
1846 and the St. Louis Union Methodist Church of 1853, by 
George I. Barnett, in which the unequal campaniles are 
singularly attenuated (Fig. 7). 

13. John Shaw, Letter on “Ecclesiastical Architecture as 
Applicable to Modern Churches, Addressed to the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of London,” London, 1839. Cited 
by Clarke, of.cit., p. 42. 

14. loc.cit. 

15. British Almanac and Companion, London, 1847, Pp. 243. 

16. tbid., 1852, p. 231. 

17. Weale’s Quarterly Papers, 1v (1845). 
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7. Union Methodist Church, St. Louis, Mo., 8. Christ Church, Bridgeport, Conn., 1852-53. 
George I. Barnett, 1852-54, demolished in Interior, from an old print. (Courtesy of 


1902. (From J. A. Bryan, Missouri’s Con- Gordon Griswold) 
tribution to American Architecture, 
St. Louis, 1928, p. 36) 


10. City Hall, Springfield, Mass., Leopold 
1854-55, since demolished 1855. (Courtesy of Thomas J. McCormick, Jr.) 


spital, New York City, John W. Rit 
(From Leslie’s, x1, 1856, p. 133) 


= 


9. South Baptist Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Thomas Tefft, 1854, 
since demolished. Original draw- 
ing. (Courtesy of Rhode Island 
School of Design) 


‘ 
12. St. Luke’s He 1856, since demolished. 


13. First Baptist ‘Cherch, Philadelphia, Pa., S. D. Button, 14, First Baptist Church, New York City, Edson and Engelbert, 1856, 
1856, since demolished. (From Ballou’s, x, 1856, p. 25) since demolished. Interior. (From Leslie’s, 1, 1856, p. 373) 


15. First Congregational 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
Sidney M. Stone, 1857. 

(From J. H. Studer, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Columbus, 
1873) 


CY 16. Broadway Church, Nor- 


wich, Conn., Evan Burdick, 
1859, Exterior. (From Con- 
gregational Church Quarter- 
ly, 1, July 1859, p. 301) 
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1856, was frankly economical. It had many cousins, though no brothers, in this country. The Percy 
Chapel at Bath, completed in 1855, was built for a Congregational parish in which preaching was 
the major feature of the service; hence, it has a fan-shaped auditorium and large gallery. The 
symmetrical facade was most ingeniously achieved on a trapezoidal plot. The climax of this com- 
position was a twelve-sided lantern extending over more than half the area. Such lanterns were 
rarely found in the United States, and then more often in synagogues, such as that at St. Louis in 
1855. In the same year, a remarkable temporary church built entirely in iron—St. Paul’s, Kensing- 
ton, by Peter Thompson—exhibited Norman-Romanesque features both within and without, 
although no particular effort was shown to make the arcades more than decorative; they neither 
imitated stone nor did they reflect their metallic medium. In the late fifties the tendency to 
asymmetry had become very marked and both the Independent Chapel in Boston, 1850, and the 
Sinclair Seaman’s Church in Belfast had single towers standing at one side of the main facade. The 
former had buttresses and a spire reaching the modest height of 110 feet, while the tower of the 
latter was close to being a detached campanile, and it had other Italian features such as Siennese 
polychromy. By this date, the style was at its height in the United States, and numerous magnificent 
examples were being constructed which far surpassed these feeble vestiges of a waning transatlantic 


fashion. 


A second source was the round-arched style of Germany. Germany stood high in cultural affairs 
generally in the 1840’s and was much admired by American scholars and travelers. A revival of its 
own Romanesque was taking place. It was natural that in a period when each country was turning 
increasingly toward its own architectural past for inspiration, in Germany the Romanesque should 
bulk larger than the Gothic. Friedrich von Girtner’s Ludwigskirche in Munich, 1829-1843, ante- 
dates any of the English examples we have cited. It was followed by Georg F. Ziebland’s Boni- 


21 


faciusbasilica, 1835-1840. Arcades, towers, and corbel tables were thus part of the fashionable 
Bavarian architectural vocabulary for several decades. Friedrich Birklein’s Hauptbahnhof in 
Munich, 1847-1849, was part of the movement, and enlargements to it in the same style were made 
in 1860-1868 and again in 1891. There were numerous other examples, both secular and ecclesiasti- 
cal, throughout Germany, such as the colossal City Hall of Berlin of 1861-1870. Some other nine- 
teenth century Romanesque revival churches in Germany are: Berlin, Schinkel’s four suburban 
churches of 1832-1835, and the Friedenskirche at Potsdam by Persius, 1845-1848. Heinrich 
Huebsch built several round-arched churches between 1829 and 1840. 

The contacts between Germany and the United States, like those with England, were both 
personal and literary. In addition to periodical sources which became general in the 1840’s, there 
were books such as Heinrich Huebsch’s in 1838 which swiftly crossed the Atlantic.** 

Once one’s attention is diverted from the Greek and Gothic revivals toward the Romanesque 
phase of nineteenth century eclecticism, the extent of it becomes astonishingly large. Hitchcock, for 
instance, has said that in France the examples of it outnumber any of the other revivals. In 1843, 
the versatile Fontaine built at Neuilly the Chapelle de St. Ferdinand. The leader of this style in 
France was Joseph A. Emile Vaudremer (1829-1914), whose most famous church is St.-Pierre de 
Montrouge (1862-1873).’° He was the architect of numerous other buildings in this round-arched 
manner, including the Prison de la Santé, begun in 1865, and Notre Dame d’Auteuil, 1883. His 
work was published extensively in the Croguis d’architecture,” in which other Romanesque designs 
appear in almost every number for many years. Vaudremer was only one of many, including Ballu 


18. Heinrich Huebsch, Bauwerke, Karlsruhe, 1838; fol- 
lowed much later by Altchristliche Kirchen . .., Karlsruhe, 
1862-1863, and his Monuments de VDarchitecture chrétienne 
depuis Constantine & Charlemagne, Paris, 1866. These had 
been preceded by such slighter works zs E. Stieglitz, A/t- 
deutsche Baukunst, Leipzig, 1820, and Karl Méllinger, Ele- 


mente des Rundbogenstiles, Munich, 


1845, which Henry 


Austin acquired only five years after publication. 

19. Henry-Russell Hitchcock, The Architecture of H. H. 
Richardson and His Times, New York, 1936, pp. 30ff. 

20. Intime Club, Croguis d’architecture, 1 (May 1866), 
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(St. Ambroise, Paris, 1868), Balthard (St. Augustin, Paris, 1860-1870), Abadie (Sacré Coeur, 
competition won in 1874), and Louis Sainte-Marie-Perrin. All of these men were part of an inter- 
national movement into which Richardson, for instance, came rather late. Vaudremer’s influence on 
his Brattle Square Church has been noted by Hitchcock.” 

Italy, too, shared in the enthusiasm for the Romanesque at this time. More isolated from the 
main stream of European architecture than America, her architects were following the same 
tendencies. While they were, on the one hand, restoring the monuments which were serving as 
sources of inspiration for new work outside her borders, within them, on the other hand, they were 
designing new ones which were hardly noticed. These range through the second half of the century, 
beginning with Luigi Formento’s Tempio Valdese in Turin, 1851-1853, to Francesco Vespignani’s 
Monastery of S. Anselmo in Rome, begun in 1892. 


III 


The earliest American example of the use of the Lombard or Norman manner appears to be 
Upjohn’s tentative approach in the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 1844-1846 (Fig. 1), fol- 
lowed by his Bowdoin Chapel and, in a year or so, by his unbuilt design for the Harvard College 
Chapel, both non-Anglican bodies. The latter is more romantic. Its campanile is almost detached. 
It stands at the north side of the narthex to which it is connected by a low arcade; another arcade 
extends out to the southeast to connect a small outbuilding. There are nine individual masses 
grouped together; the effect is both more Italian and less Bavarian because of the loose organiza- 
tion. Variety is achieved by the virtuoso changes rung on the round-arch motif; it appears in nine 
different guises, of assorted sizes, variously spaced and variously connected.” 

The second American architect to use the round arch on a church was the young James Renwick, 
who at the age of twenty-eight had already built in New York both Grace Church, 1843-1846, and 
Calvary Church, 1846. They were Gothic, but he tried his hand at something else on the Church 


of the Puritans on Union Square (Fig. 3). He seems to have become an ardent convert to Roman- 


esque during 1846, since he had also designed the Smithsonian Institution in that style and had a 
large part in advising Robert Owen on the tenor and details of his Hints on Public Architecture, 
written in 1847-1848.” 

Owen’s book is a strong argument for the use of Norman to meet American conditions and needs. 
Its appearance in 1849 must have been influential; its plates provide a wealth of material, including 
the dramatic example of the Smithsonian itself, shown in both detail and picturesque general views; 
its text is a sweeping barrage of rational and aesthetic arguments to support Norman. Some of these 
are noted here only briefly, as the book is generally available: Arched architecture in general satisfies 
modern wants by its picturesque irregularity; it is flexible; the exterior readily can be made to 
suggest the interior purpose; additions are smoothly incorporated. It is economical in materials and 
workmanship, easily warmed and ventilated, permits ample fenestration, lends itself naturally to 
the expression of the vertical principle. As compared with the Gothic, Norman has more mass and 
breadth, more simplicity and severity of outline; it is less cut up and has more of an appearance of 
solidity. It is imposing rather than ornate; “with the same variety as the Gothic it has fewer 
members and less complication of details. Its entire expression is less ostentatious, and if political 
character may be ascribed to Architecture, more republican.””* If morality, economy, convenience, 
beauty, and democracy could be served by Norman, what chance had any other vocabulary? Grecian 
temples and, with them, Georgian churches were neither picturesque, earth-colored, flexible, nor 
expressive of the vertical principle. 


21. Hitchcock, of.cit., p. 113. 23. Owen, of.cit., “Introductory Notice.” 
22. E. M. Upjohn, Richard Upjohn . .., New York, 24. tbid., p. 75. 


1939, fig. 33. 
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Was Owen the prime mover in this propaganda or was Renwick? The evidence for Renwick 
seems on the whole stronger. He had designed in the Norman manner before Owen was commis- 
sioned to write the book, and one of his two designs submitted in the competition for the Smithsonian 
was in the Norman style; this had been preferred by the committee, which indicates that the com- 
mittee or some strong spirit on it was already receptive.” 

By the time it was written, a corpus of foreign material was at hand impressive enough in both 
bulk and quality to register on the susceptible American mind with authority. Reinforcement came 
from the young Leopold Eidlitz who in 1843, at the age of twenty, had entered Upjohn’s office 
in New York and whose Norman Congregational Church in New London of 1850 was much 
admired.** He had been born in Prague and had studied in Vienna, and could therefore have been 
influential in advocating current German practices. According to Montgomery Schuyler, the 
Bavarian work of von Girtner was always in his mind.” Eidlitz’ first independent work in this 
country was the outstandingly successful St. George’s Church, on Stuyvesant Square (Fig. 2), for 
which the drawings were made in March 1846.”* It shows close resemblances to von Girtner’s 
Ludwigskirche, 1829-1843, and Schinkel’s Moabitkirche, 1832-1834. It is said that the exterior de- 
sign was the work of Eidlitz’ temporary partner, Otto Blesch, a young Bavarian, a former Grand Prix 
winner at Munich. The execution as well as the interior seem, however, to have been entirely 
Eidlitz’.” This building was decisive, and gave Eidlitz a fine start. (He was subsequently the 
author of more than thirty other churches, though few of them were Romanesque.) St. George’s 
was a well-known parish and its architectural activities were of wide interest. The building was 
favorably noticed in Putnam’s Magazine in 1853.°° It is called “Byzantine,” but the writer goes 
on to say that except for the spires it is Lombard, “worthy of imitation,” and concludes: “It is the 
most chastely designed and most sincerely built church in New York City, we are not afraid to say 
in the United States.” 

The Astor Library, still standing on Lafayette Place, was the work of another German architect 
who also-used a round-arched vocabulary, A. Saelzer, whose design of 1849, later enlarged, was less 
strictly Romanesque, but certainly not classical or Gothic. Located in the neighborhood of Grace 
Church, associated with the name of Astor, it also added momentum to the new eddy of taste. 

The impact of the finely executed German publications of Romanesque designs can be clearly 
shown at a slightly later date, for instance, in Henry Austin’s copies in the Yale University Library.” 

Examples of the variant with twin towers were numerous in the United States. The earliest is 
Upjohn’s Bowdoin College Chapel, 1845. This was followed the next year by Eidlitz’ St. George’s, 
Stuyvesant Square, which was unique in having pierced, stone, Gothic spires on an otherwise 
Romanesque base and towers. In the same year, Renwick’s Church of the Puritans, New York, was 
designed with a pair of towers, which are roughly alike in mass, but quite divergent in height and 
detail. There is an affinity between this composition and that of his main entrance composition for 
the Smithsonian (Figs. 3, 4). Thomas Tefft’s Central Congregationalist Church in Providence was 
built from 1850 to 1852; others of unknown date or parentage are the Federal Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church in New London, 1855, the Olivet Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass., 


25. ibid., p. 104. The Committee recommended for adop- 
tion the “simpler and less ornate” of Renwick’s two winning 
schemes. 

26. F. M. Caulkins, History of New London, New London, 
1860. 

27. Montgomery Schuyler, “Leopold Eidlizt,” Dictionary 
of American Biography, and “A Great American Architect, 
Leopold Eidlitz,” Architectural Record (Sept., Oct., Nov., 
1908). 

28. Wayne Andrews, Trinity Parish Herald (June 1946), 


P- 3- 
29. Schuyler, of.cit. 
30. Anonymous, “New York’s Church Architecture,” Put- 


nam’s Magazine, 11 (1853), pp. 233ff. 

31. tbid., p. 248. 

32. Henry Austin’s signature and notes appear in Vol. 111 
of the three volumes of Architektonisches Album, Potsdam, 
1840-1859. The issues came out serially, and it is not clear 
whether they were subscribed for or bought as sets. The 
original flyleaves are gone from Vols. 1 and 1. In Vol. 111 
the note says, “Henry Austin, 1860, paid $10.00 binding 
2.00.” In all three volumes Romanesque work is to be found, 
though churches are in a minority. Another German work 
which contains complete plates for Persius’ Friedenskirche 
at Potsdam, published in 1854 by L. Hesse, seems also to have 
been in Austin’s hands, 
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and the Universalist Church, Bangor, Maine. Three of these are markedly of German derivation. 
The Bowdoin Chapel towers end in spires, the lower slopes of which are concealed behind steep 
gables with arcaded corbels.** They stand close together, compressing the main facade into a high 
narrow mass. The aisles extend outward but back of the towers. The towers rise without a break 
to the beginning of the spire, and are punctured by four small windows inset in each exposed face. 
The reference seems to be to the Cathedral of Speyer, much abridged.” Tefft’s Central Congrega- 
tional Church has towers that are also Germanic in that they come to blunt chamfered ends, like 
Saint Gereon at Cologne.*® On the other hand, they also show Northern character in the way the 
diminution and buttressing is handled, quite unlike Upjohn’s smooth shaft. St. George’s apse as well 
as the idea for the open-work spires is Bavarian. Others owe much to Italy; Upjohn’s design in 
Plans for Churches is shown in perspective in a striking colored plate.** It is striped in white and 
red, its towers, low and open, end in an airy triple arcade on each side. The exterior bears the full 
Lombard apparatus of pilaster strips and wall arcades. The sources are probably plates like those 
in Henry Galley Knight’s The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy." The Methodist Church in 
New London, also Italianate, but with heavy dense blocks at the top of the towers and atypical roofs, 
is thus linked with Tefft’s work. The Bowdoin Chapel is the least Romanesque in feeling; it looks 
like a Gothic formula with slightly modified trimming. This is to be expected, as Upjohn was not 
an all-out Lombard, preferring the more orthodox English traditions in which he had been reared. 
Tefft, with his sensitivity, and freedom from orthodox training, could appreciate the possibilities 
of the newer fashion. In 1851 he said, “The round arch school of Germany is employing much inven- 
tion and originality in their designs and we hazard but little in predicting a favorable result.”** The 
style was naturally attuned to building in brick, as he demonstrated in his Providence Depot of 
1848 with its twin campaniles, “‘baptistries,” and arcades. His emphasis on slenderness of propor- 
tions and the fragility of his verticals was a consistent one and is to be seen in his other churches as 
well. As the center-piece of their facades, the rose window was used by Upjohn, Eidlitz, and 
Renwick. The others chose to use round-headed openings, one in New London, and a group of 
three in others. In every case, the portals are round-headed; at Bowdoin a single door, at New 
London and Springfield a pair, and in the others a group of three. These round-headed openings, 
like the crinolines, are the hallmark of the period; they were used in combination with many other 
vocabularies and styles and were to be found in all types of buildings. It is not uncommon to find 
a Siamese-twin window of this sort in wooden houses of no great pretensions built as late as the 
1860's. It was actually a more versatile motif than the square-headed Georgian window which 
preceded it, simple, novel, at first, and infinitely flexible; it was a godsend. 


IV 


Owen, writing in 1849, did not reflect current opinion very accurately in one respect. While he 
was expressing himself in favor of campaniles, the taste for spires was growing. “Roman spires 
[St. Paul’s, New York] as usually designed and placed are for the most part unsightly features. 
I prefer the Campanile.” The vogue for them on churches was not long-lived, the examples 
falling between 1842 and 1856. Spires approaching an altitude of 200 feet above the ground 
became common and some were considerably higher. “They were usually well integrated with the 
towers and gave a fine upward sweep of audacious elegance.”* In 1848 the parallel vogue in 
England was certified to by a writer in the British Almanac who was, as usual, unhappy about the 
trend. “There is now a very prevalent taste for making so much display in the spire that in many 


33- Upjohn, of.cit., figs. 31, 32. 38. Barbara Wriston, Thomas Alexander Tefft, unpublished 
34. Hope, of.cit., pl. 17. thesis, Brown University, 1942. 

35. ibid., pl. 18. 39. Owen, of.cit., p. 57n. 

36. Plans, Design No. 16. 40. Richard Newman, Yankee Gothic, unpublished doctoral 


37. 2 vols., London, 1842-1844. dissertation, Yale University, 1949, p. 148. 
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instances, instead of being an appendage to the church, the latter looks little better than a mere 
appendage to that feature.” It was felt in the United States that the spire was a recognized sign of 
religion, but frequently abused. It was said that there were too many “nondescript accumulations of 
columns and cornices... which belong on cotton factories.”** The same writer pleaded for “tapering 
and graceful appendages which build from the very ground.” They should not be allowed “to 
break the backs of churches by being saddled upon them.” 

The Reverend George Bowler condemned the blunt spireless tower, characteristic of the early 
stages of the Gothic Revival, when the Perpendicular was so much favored and the general form- 
feeling was for horizontal blocks with minor vertical accents. “The plain tower,” he wrote, “seems 
stunted and unfinished without a spire, and it is almost impossible to give an idea of a church without 
this appendage. . . .”** He used them himself quite consistently on all but two of his major designs. 
They were considered as suitable for denominational churches as for any other kind: “There is 
nothing in a church spire, . .. which suggests anything inappropriate to the severest simplicity of our 
Denominational system, but there is a hold upon the popular feeling in it which we cannot afford 
to ignore.” 

There seems to have been a realization that the trend of centuries propelled or at least justified 
the sprouting of taller and taller spires. Dexter traced the evolution of them in the following 
manner. “The Germans and French gradually pushed up the tower roof first into gables; then into 
a sort of blunt pike point; next into a sharp pyramid with heavy turrets supporting the corners and 
at last into a slender spire enriched and shooting out of a mass of clustering spirelets planted upon 
the graduated buttresses of the base.””*° His enthusiastic account did not prevent him from deploring 
the tendency to build them “too high”; he felt they should “seem to have grown up.” The London 
ones, which he said averaged about 125 feet, seemed adequate. “It is a rather silly ambition which 
leads one parish to try to outdo another in the height of its steeples.”** His sensible if unexciting 
advice was not heeded; American spires rose to 200 feet if possible. The First Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia with a spire of 225 feet was typical (Fig. 13). The highest in New Haven, a matter 
of immense pride to its builders since it was also the highest in Connecticut, was on the Italian 
Villa Church, now the Grand Avenue Church, designed in 1854, which reached 234 feet, 24 feet 
higher than that of Center Church (1812). Neither of these entered the metropolitan competition, 
where the pace had been set in 1846 by the spire of Trinity Church (280 feet), and which the 
young Wrey Mould endeavored to surpass in the projected campanile of his All Soul’s Church 
with a height of 285 feet—an altitude which Renwick eclipsed in the twin spires of St. Patrick’s 
(339 feet), begun in the same decade.” 

The fragility of spires is a matter of record. They were ingeniously contrived, and much pain 
was spent to make them secure and permanent. However, they were not only at a great distance 
above the ground, but as tapering and ethereal as possible. They were commonly wood-framed, 
so that the hazard of fire spreading from below was doubled by the danger of fire or violence from 
lightning. Even the stone spires of St. George’s in New York were not immune; the fire of 1865 
weakened the stone and they had to be torn down before 1889. In Boston, a storm in 1804 blew 
down the spire of the Old North Church, which was rebuilt by Bulfinch to a less dangerous height, 


41. British Almanac, 1848, p. 224. 


42. Plans, p. 11. 

43- Reverend George Bowler, Chapel and Church Archi- 
tecture, Boston, Cleveland, and New York, 1856, p. 8. 

44. H. M. Dexter, “Meeting Houses Considered Historically 
and Suggestively,” Congregational Quarterly, 1 (1859), p. 
202. 

45. tbid., p. 206. 

46. ibid., p. 207. 

47. The following are some of the churches of this time 
in which the spires were 200 feet or more: New York City—St. 
George’s, finished in 1856, 245 feet, twin open-work stone 


spires; “Marble” Church, 1854, 215 feet; St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church, 1858, 210 feet; New Brick Church, 1858, 250 feet; 
New Haven—Wooster Square Church, 1852, 231 feet; Grand 
Avenue Church, 1854, 234 feet; Third Congregational 
Church, 1856, 206 feet; Philadelphia—First Baptist Church, 
1856, 225 feet; Rochester—Plymouth Congregational Church, 
1853, 225 feet; Hartford—First Baptist Church, 1856, 225 
feet; Asylum Hill Congregational Church, 1866, 230 feet; 
Danbury—Congregational Church, “Pride of Danbury,” 1857, 
210 feet; Greenwich—Congregational Church, 1857, 200 
a Norwich—Broadway Congregational Church, 1855, 210 
eet. 
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and the 245-foot spire of the Park Street Church, built in 1809, was so weakened by 1851 that it 
had to be rebuilt. The story in New Haven is particularly calamitous. The gale of 1857 blew 
down both the spire of the Chapel Street Congregational Church, erected only two years before, 
and the loftier one of the Wooster Square Church, only five years old. Both of these were rebuilt, 
but the latter was consistently ill-fated. Its new spire was destroyed by fire in 1866 and rebuilt again, 
only to be burned in 1874. The gale of 1877 so badly weakened the loftiest spire in Connecticut, 
that of the Grand Avenue Church built in 1854, that it had to be taken down and was never rebuilt. 
The spire of the First Methodist Church, built in 1848, was rebuilt in a shorter form in 1905. 
The Asher Benjamin-Ithiel Town spire of Center Church crashed in 1903, was repaired with steel 
and damaged again in 1928. The East Haven Congregational Church had been through all this in 
the late eighteenth century. To its building of 1774, a spire was added in 1797, which was blown 
down the following year by a tornado and rebuilt in 1798. This in turn suffered depreciation and 
had to be replaced in 1859. The twentieth century was little kinder to these audacious structures. 
The hurricanes of 1938 and 1944 did further damage, leading to careful inspection of the survivors 
and ultimately to the removal or truncation of several of them. They were no longer of sufficient 
interest to the parishioners to justify the expense of rebuilding. We should not therefore conclude 
that the altered silhouette of our cities is due entirely to the gradual submergence of the spires of 
yesteryear by a rising tide of commercial buildings. Many of the spires have, like the elms, suc- 
cumbed to age, disease, or violence. Post-Civil War spires were generally both more strongly built 
and less audaciously high. The contemporary sentiment is expressed by Dexter: “Erase our church 
towers and spires, and what a cheerless and heathen aspect would our landscapes take on!””** Substi- 
tute “stonescape” for “landscape” and his dismal conjecture has become reality. 

In the pre-Civil War decades there was no uniform practice about the placing of towers. The 
North Presbyterian Church of Chicago, built in 1860 and destroyed in the fire of 1871, had a 
principal tower and spire at the corner of the intersecting streets 194 feet high, and a second lower 
one at the opposite corner of the facade 100 feet high, and yet a third smaller one at the rear.“ 
Sometimes pairs were used; more commonly only one was placed axially on the facade or asym- 
metrically at the most prominent corner. In 1859 the latter practice, although not as common as it 
was to become, was still a matter of debate. Dexter wrote that much had been said against placing 
steeples on the corner, but he felt there was good precedent in some of Wren’s City churches and 
an aesthetic justification in the fact that such a position secures attention to the first canon of a spire— 
that it ought to start visibly from the ground—and because it makes a lesser height seem more 
effective. He then adduces a rationalized explanation, that an axial spire spoils some of the best 
space, that opposite the pulpit, a matter of real concern in an era of great preachers.” 

If the goal of church builders was rapidly becoming one of tower and spire building (the church 
as an exclamation point), it began to be realized that perhaps that objective was more effectively 
obtained in a pointed vocabulary, as an anonymous writer in 1858 seems to indicate: “The Gothic 
is our favorite style of architecture. . . . we like those many pinnacles and points all tending skyward 
to a vanishing point far above.””* 


V 


The 1850's seem to have been the most fertile years for the dissemination of the Lombard and 
Norman style.” The terminology was as varied as the architecture. The Dictionary of Architecture 
pointed out that “Lombard Architecture” had eight distinct usages, ranging from Romanesque 


48. Dexter, of.cit., p. 206. 52. This was a period of religious revival. The function 
49. Andreas, History of Chicago, Chicago, 1885, 1, p. 310. of the church in the society of a period of drab aspects is 
50. Dexter, of.cit., p. 207. well told in J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Bleak Age, 
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Lombardy to all mediaeval architecture before the thirteenth century.” We are in a position to sift 
these names a little finer, since there has been an intervening century in which to develop sharper 
definitions, and we are not thrown off course by a contemporary allusion to St. George’s in New 
York as “Byzantine.” 

In 1853 the Congregational Church published its Plans for Churches, to which designs had been 
submitted by eminent American architects, and in which both plates and text strongly advocate 
Norman, though not to the eclipse of all other modes.** The designs, of which there are eighteen, 
are predominantly in wood; many use boards and battens, some use chalet detail, some Gothic 
detail. Upjohn’s Lombard twin-towered project, already referred to, is one of two clearly Ro- 
manesque designs, the other being Renwick’s from German sources. Round-arched windows and 
corbel tables occur more often than Gothic details and there are two designs which make use of 
Romanesque detail in a heavy-handed Italian Villa manner. Most important, there is only one 
wholly Gothic design, a second design by Renwick. The attitude of the committee to the subject 
of style is indicated by the following quotations: “Among all the diversities of what may properly 
be called ecclesiastical architecture, something may be found adapted to all the varieties of Christian 
sentiment, and possibly some outward form answering to every inward type of Christian character 
and experience .. . we are sure that a Catholic liberality of sentiment ought to prevail . . . [rather 
than] any exclusive or bigoted preference adopted by a fashionable clique or religious sect.””* 
The preliminaries to this conclusion mentioned, with equal tolerance, classic, Romanesque, Gothic, 
and Renaissance forms. However, there was a stronger specific plea for Norman which recalls 
the remarks by John Shaw quoted earlier: “A true Gothic structure would be as inappropriate 
on a wide and level prairie as Grecian Doric would be in the wildest and most abrupt regions of 
New England. The modifications of these styles, however, known as the Rural English and the 
Norman and the Romanesque are adapted to a great diversity of situations, and they are almost 
any of them a great improvement upon the miniature temples and cathedrals which have been 
so much in vogue in our country for years past.”°° 

The import of the last quotation is that the classical revivals are over. Objection to them was 
as great as that shown in England and was reflected in Downing. The new style is practical, con- 
sidered more adaptable, etc., the usual rationalization for a change in style. It is undeniable that 
Romanesque forms did permit the invention and variety so much wanted in the age of Picturesque 
Eclecticism. A design of Renwick’s is said to be “in the modernized Romanesque or Round Style. 
This style is remarkable for the simplicity of its moulding; a simple rabbet, or a rabbet containing 
an engaged column, being most frequently used in it. The modernized Romanesque is based upon 
the supposition that the Romanesque has progressed as such instead of changing into Gothic.” 

It is curious that no comment was made upon the Lombard style of Upjohn’s twin-campanile 
design or upon one of Austin’s which was actually closer in spirit to the text just quoted than the 
somewhat florid project of Renwick’s. The author was fully aware of Ruskin and quoted from the 
Seven Lamps at some length, but this did not make him a convert to Gothic. 

In 1856 the Reverend George Bowler published his contribution to the problem of church build- 
ing in a volume containing seventeen designs for churches. This large folio, with clear and some- 
what gaudy plates, contains less distinguished designs than the preceding book. But Bowler’s con- 
ceptions were typical of current taste. More than half, that is, ten, of his edifices contain the round- 
headed windows characteristic of the period. Three designs are clearly Gothic, three are classic, 


53. Architectural Publication Society, The Dictionary of but may have been written by H. M. Dexter, since it is like 
Architecture, London, 1853ff. In Vols. 1v-v, article on “Lom- him in style and point of view. Cf. his article, “Meeting 


bard Architecture.” Houses Considered Historically and Suggestively,” cited in 
54. Plans. The contributors include Sidney M. Stone, note 44. 
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and the other eleven are variants of the Romanesque, some called “rustic,” “Anglo-Italian,” “By- 
zantine,” or “Norman.” Designs 10, 11, 14, and 15 are clearly Romanesque. The two latter show 
direct influence from northern Europe. Of the non-classic designs, all but two are symmetrical. 
Design 14 is twin-towered, and the author calls for it to be built in granite or some solid stone. 
It has a resemblance to the Salem Railway Station of nine years before, which Bowler, a resident 
of Roxbury, undoubtedly knew; it would be difficult to decide whether the scheme was more suit- 
able to one function or the other, but the same dilemma had arisen in Germany where the motif, 
derived from Durand, was likewise applied to both purposes. Bowler in his introduction quotes 
from a source already used in 1853 by the author of Plans for Churches to the same import, namely, 
stylistic tolerance.” 

In 1859 the Reverend Henry M. Dexter had many trenchant things to say about church build- 
ing and sums up the work of the preceding decade with some vigor: “. . . a great Gothic invasion 
came over us, and for the last few years parishes have been hard at work in building ‘Byzantine’ 
and ‘Romanesque’ and ‘Norman’ and ‘Lancet’ and ‘Perpendicular’ and ‘Tudor’ churches of brick 
and stucco and clapboard and shingle and plaster about as much like the cathedrals they feebly 
misrepresent as a pyramid of lemon ice-cream is like Bunker Hill monument.” He proposes a 
design of his own, which he says is “of the simplest Romanesque,” as indeed it is, with only wall 
arcades to justify the name. It is in reality an asymmetrical example of the Villa type of Ro- 
manesque, which owes nothing to Lombardy or Normandy and is akin to Upjohn’s Church of the 
Pilgrims, then thirteen years old. 

The evidence is quite strong that the various non-Gothic mediaeval styles were in the ascendant 
during the fifties, raised to this eminence by an increasing accumulation of published opinion and 
examples. The height of the movement in the United States is apparently but a decade later than 
in England. The dominant type in the United States from 1850 to the Civil War was not the 
Lombard, nor yet the Norman, but a more Germanic variation, executed in red brick or brown 
stone, and sometimes in wood, usually with one asymmetrically placed tower surmounted by a 
spire. Less often, the single tower is on axis. In almost every case, the principal tower is accompanied 
by one or more minor towers flanking it, or at the corner opposite it, or back of it connected with 
the transept. From the point of view of this group, Renwick’s Church of the Puritans, 1846, and 
his Smithsonian Museum are clearly the American prototypes. The Church of the Puritans not 
only had a pair of dissimilar towers flanking the facade, with the taller one at the important corner 
adjoining the intersection of the streets, but also had minute ones on the transept. Henry Austin’s 
project for the Congregational Church in Kent, Conn., 1848 (Fig. 5; text fig. 1), is typical of 
many small cheap designs of the period. It was too advanced for the congregation and was ex- 
ecuted with perpendicular Gothic detail on the otherwise identical parti. In 1854 Thomas Tefft’s 
South Baptist Church in Hartford (Fig. 9) marks the change from the earlier twin-towered 
type, such as he had recently completed in Providence. It had one lofty tower surmounted by a 
spire, bringing the total height to 226 feet. In plan it followed one of Austin’s designs published 
in 1853 which inserts the social and Sunday School rooms between the facade and the church proper, 
a device which became increasingly popular in subsequent years.” 

It is not clear whether the architect would in such cases have preferred to have a pair of equal 
towers and was prevented by expense, or whether in most cases he was content with finishing one, 
leaving the other deliberately incomplete, and thus gaining in picturesqueness as well as more 
closely approximating mediaeval accidental effects. In some instances, towers were added in a later 
campaign. 

The single tower on axis was the purer formula for the facade, but, perhaps for that reason, the 
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rarer. Sidney M. Stone of New Haven was fond of it and used it in his Third Congregational Church 
in New Haven, 1856, later the New Haven Public Library and now demolished, and also in his 
First Congregational Church of the next year in Columbus, Ohio (Fig. 15), in both cases with 
detail which hovers between the coarser manner of the Italian Villa and the finer scale of the Ro- 
manesque. Both he and Bowler published designs of this kind in the 1850’s.” Although the axial 


| 
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(2) 
1. Plans for the principal floor and gallery of the Congregational Church, Kent, Conn., Henry Austin, 1848 (Courtesy of the 
Yale University Library). 2. Floor plan of Christ Church, Bridgeport, Conn., 1852- 1853 (Courtesy of Gordon Griswold). 


3. Floor plan of the Broadway Church, Norwich, Conn., Evan Burdick, 1859 (from the Congregational Church Quarterly, 
1, July 1859, p. 303). 


tower never looks like those built in nineteenth century France, the scheme was favored there as 
in Vaudremer’s churches. Not only is the material used in the American examples wholly different, 


being brick or more often wood, but they are less restrained, having more elements and more 
diversified detail. 


VI 


The interiors of these churches were normally boxy and barnlike. The attitude toward space seems 
to have been carried forward from the Nonconformist tradition of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Such buildings often lavished ornamental capitals, window and door frames on the 
exterior and tower, while the interior was contrastingly severe. If every project ran out of funds be- 
fore completion, it would imply a remarkably universal lack of acumen, and it seems more probable 
that a residue of Puritanism preferred a room for services offering the minimum of distractions 
from the business in hand. There is a further difficulty. It is often impossible now to recover the 
nature of the original interiors, so overlaid are they with later work and by frequent repainting; 
often, too, they have been remodeled for liturgical reasons. The exteriors were relatively frozen, 
the interiors almost fluid. Even the original architectural shapes of the interior, being plaster, have 
suffered change. Nevertheless, from surviving accounts and examples, it is clear that the interiors 
were usually unarticulated. They were short rectangles, with flat floors, flat ends, and a gallery 


62. Some idea of the range and duration of the motif of 


the single tower on axis is suggested by the following ex- 
amples: Martin Thompson, “Marble” Church, New York, 
1851-1854; Richard Upjohn, Broadway Church, Taunton, 
Mass., 1851-1852; B. S. Alexander, Soldiers’ Home, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1852ff.; Thomas Tefft, Baptist Church, Wake- 
field, R. I., 1852, and Methodist Episcopal Church, West- 
ville, Conn., 1852; J. D. Towle, Congregational Church, 
Harwich Center, Mass., 1854-1855; First Ward Presbyterian 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., 1855; Unitarian Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., 1856; Congregational Church, Lee, Mass., 1857-1858; 


North Presbyterian Church, New York City, by 1857; Henry 
Austin, Trinity Episcopal Church, Seymour, Conn., 1857- 
1858; St. Paul’s M. E. Church, New York City, 1858; North 
Congregational Church, Haverhill, Mass., 1859; South Con- 
gregational Church, Bridgeport, 1860-1862; George Fred- 
erick, St. James’? R. C. Church, Baltimore, 1865-1867; Meth- 
odist Church, Oxford, Mass., 1868; First Congregational 
Church, Pawtucket, R. L., 1868; First Congregational Church, 
ire Mass., 1868; A. J. Warner, Erie County Hall, 
Buffalo, N. Y., stre-1676 (Fig. 21). 
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supported on the lightest possible supports, architectural effects being subordinated to acoustic and 
visual considerations. The focal center, rarely an apse arch or window, was usually a platform 
and its furniture, over which later generations have sought to contrive a more decided climax, often 
by moving the organ and choir from the gallery. The normal example is quite lacking in columns, 
pilasters, vaults, transepts, or any other device of a constructive character, the result being a static 
space defined by papery planes, with a palpable shell overhead. Sometimes these rooms have dignity 
because of their dimensions; more often they are squat and stubby like the angles of their roofs. 
However, the tradition of lively fresco was strong, and must often have gone far to make the in- 
teriors congenial to persons occupying lavish houses such as the Victoria Mansion in Portland, or 
the Harrel House in Bridgeport. Strickland’s First Presbyterian Church in Nashville, 1848-1851 
(Fig. 22), and the First Presbyterian Church at Sag Harbor of 1843 are examples in which the 
original fresco in trompe-lPoeil has survived.” The Congregational Church at Lee, Mass., 1857- 
1858, had walls and ceilings decorated with colorful frescoes by an itinerant German.™ Clearly, 
without careful and costly work we cannot recover such interiors, of which there must have been 
many, and, equally clearly, current taste would not approve of their restoration. Let us be aware 
that one of the sins we regularly commit is to assume that a chaste, light-colored interior is not 
only in “good taste” but authentic. 

Exceptions do occur, some of them pleasing, a few original. The interior of Eidlitz’ St. George’s 
was loftier than most and its galleries were boldly supported by cantilevers. After the fire of 1865 
supports were introduced and a new roof built. The proportions were exceptionally noble, the 
width being half the length, 75 to 150 feet, and 100 feet high, an effect of “refined but sumptuous 
magnificence.” The effect is still recoverable, but St. George’s was, for its time, the most costly 
religious edifice in the country. 

The three-level interior of Christ Church, Bridgeport, 1852-1853 (Figs. 6, 8; text fig. 2), 
by an unknown architect, seems to have been unique.” In addition to the gallery which surrounded 
the church on three sides, there was a second and higher gallery at the west end for organ and. 
choir, echoed at the east end by a semicircular chancel of adequate dimensions to make a dignified 
climax. The illustration shows conditions prior to 1889, the roof cantilevers giving additional 
directional character (Fig. 8). The sketch plan shows things as they are after a century of change. 

Evan Burdick’s Broadway Church at Norwich, 1855-1857 (Fig. 16; text fig. 3), seats one 
thousand. The publication of its elevation and four plans, together with a long description stressing 
the novel heating and ventilating apparatus, must have been of much interest to other parishes and 
architects in 1859." It is still a handsome building, within and without, although lightning in 1894 
so weakened the spire that it had to be removed. The remaining shorter finial was removed after 
the hurricane of 1938. The precipitous site which exposes the deep basements contributes to the 
effect. The main room is 64 x 94 feet, and is roofed in one span by a curved plaster vault of agree- 
able shape and soaring effect concealing the five scissors trusses above. In the abundant light which 
came through clear glass windows until 1891 it must have seemed bright and cheerful, whereas 
today it is dignified and solemn. The gallery runs around both sides and across the back and is 
supported on cast-iron columns, Gothic in detail, only five inches in diameter, adequate to support 
the congregation, but not the organ which, rationalization or not, was removed from the gallery 
to the apse, in 1881. The taupe and beige coloring of the walls and ceiling with sensitive stencil 
work is probably not original. 


There are a few other examples of architectonic interiors. A remarkable combination was the 


“4 Berton Roueché, New Yorker, xxv (March 1949), pp. 66. Parish records lost in a fire in the Rectory in 1870- 
38ff. 1871. 

64. Federal Writers’ Project, Massachusetts, Boston, 1937, 67. Congregational Quarterly, 1 (July 1859), pp. 300- 
p. 482. 308. 


65. Appleton’s New York Illustrated, New York, 1869, p. 19. 
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domed interior with Romanesque exterior of the Baptist Church on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
of 1856, by Edson and Engelbert (Fig. 14). The three bays of the nave were domed, and the 
aisles were barrel-vaulted, Italian Renaissance in spirit. One of the best is that of the First Baptist 
Church of Stamford, Conn., attributed to Gage E. Inslee of New York, built in 1859-1860 (Figs. 
17, 18).°* There is an orchestration of curved surfaces. Narrow aisles surmounted by high shallow 
vaults flank the wide main roof, which is subdivided by powerful ribs on coarsely molded corbels. 
Between the ribs narrow vaults traverse the nave. The theme of semicircular shapes in two and 
three dimensions is picked up across the east wall in a series of flat arches with proliferated mold- 
ings, is carried into the organ case in a smaller size and with more plasticity, and is repeated in the 
chancel rail and gallery front. Such creative fantasy was uncommon, but demonstrated the capacity 
of some of the more able architects to build upon tradition in a free manner. This could also occur 
under greater restrictions and with men of inferior fame such as James Jordan, the builder who 
designed and constructed the Warburton Chapel in Hartford in 1865-1866. He handled his 
columns, capitals, vaults, and interior spaces in a consistent, dignified, and poetic manner, carefully 
and well within the estimates. 


Vil 


The popularity of the round arch is attested to by its frequent use for secular buildings. Of 
the thirty designs handsomely published by Samuel Sloan in his City and Suburban Architec- 
ture (Philadelphia, 1859), including banks, stores, and a school, nine-tenths are round-arched 
or include round-arched elements. Only one is Gothic. Of the approximately two hundred exe- 
cuted buildings which form the basis of this account, nearly a third were non-religious, the 
proportion increasing toward the end of the period, when the style was applied extensively to 
schools and institutions. White’s Court House at Syracuse (Fig. 11), of about 1855, is one of 
the almost symmetrical buildings in which the period delighted. Only one of the four projecting 
arms supports a tower. The choice seems arbitrary today but, as originally sited, the selected 
corner was logical, the other corners being more hemmed in. Although using essentially ecclesiasti- 
cal elements, White achieved a non-ecclesiastical character by reversing the more conventional 
arrangement. The tower is set sharply back and the central pedimented bay projected forward. 
The strong string course also serves to stress the importance of the piano nobile in relation to 
the basement with its arcaded porch. This device is more commonly found in public buildings 
than in the churches, even though some churches put the meeting room above the Sunday School 
and parish rooms. Presumably the great size of the window openings in relation to the wall area 
assists in expression of the judicial character of the building, since a dim religious light would be 
impossible. The nearby Morrisville Court House, now part of the campus of the New York State 
Agricultural College, would seem to be closely related and was perhaps by White also. 

The 1856 building for St. Luke’s Hospital in New York (Fig. 12) is typical of the larger in- 
stitutional building of the earlier phase. The utilitarian mass of the main block is varied by a few 
bold projections. Perfect symmetry was observed. The spireless towers were an aesthetic “must.” 
The round-arched windows, paired, and the arcaded corbel table are the essential stylistic identifica- 
tions. The fact that the building was constructed by the Protestant Episcopal Church and named 
“St. Luke’s” might account for the use of a style with largely religious associations if it were not 
for the use of the same motifs on other secular buildings in no way connected with a church. In- 
numerable schools were built in this manner; Cleveland, Columbus, and Chicago abounded in 
them.” Portland, Maine, Worcester, Mass., with its striking many-towered Worcester Academy 


68. Gage E. Inslee was the architect of the Congregational 69. Andreas, History of Chicago; William G. Rose, Cleve- 
Church in Stamford of the preceding year and died in 1895. Jand, Cleveland, 1950; Jacob H. Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 
Columbus, 1873. 
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begun in 1852, or Evan Burdick’s Free Academy in Norwich are typical of the wide diffusion of 
the motifs. Public markets, most of which have disappeared, were often in the round-arched style, 
indicating the association with economy. Pittsburgh and New York had them. Washington, D. C., 
had several, at least one of which was by Paul Schulze.” It was located at 7th and “B” Streets, and 
opened in 1872. 

Charles E. Parker of Boston was associated with several non-ecclesiastical buildings toward the 
end of the period. They include, at Easthampton, Mass., the Williston Gymnasium, 1863, and 
the Town Hall and Memorial Tower, begun in 1868 at Chicopee, Mass., the City Hall, 1871; 
and the rebuilding of the Circular Church at Charleston, S. C., in 1876. The gymnasium and the 
two town halls are related to the nearby City Hall at Springfield by Eidlitz (Fig. 10). All four 
buildings have a relatively flat facade, with a single tower placed at one side, and are entered 
through an arcaded porch of several bays. Parker’s buildings combine the arcades, flat pilasters, 
and round-headed openings with an increasing amount of Ruskinian Gothic detail until in Chicopee, 
in 1871, alien elements seem almost to predominate. However, this trend was not so evident in 
the still later rebuilding of the Circular Church, which was more chastely Lombard with a central 
tower that owes something to Richardson. 

Parker’s city halls contrast with the more uninhibited ones by John Stevens, also of Boston, at 
Haverhill in 1861 and at Melrose. Both of these start with a Romanesque formula to which some 
Villa and Georgian elements have been added.” The roofs of both are Mansarded. The adjective 

“chaste” could not be applied to them, yet is not out of place in connection with Parker’s build- 
ings, nor indeed with most of the buildings we have mentioned as typical. They are always more 
restrained and less blatant than the High Victorian Gothic, for all its picturesque and exuberant 
virtues. 

One of the last and probably the most elaborate monument of the style surviving is Windrim’s 
Masonic Temple in Philadelphia begun in 1867 (Fig. 19). It took five years to complete, partly 
because of the astounding interior decoration, including halls which endeavored to be archeologically 
appropriate to their designations “Corinthian,” “Norman,” “Egyptian,” “Ionic,” “Gothic,” “Ren- 
aissance,” “Byzantine,” and “Moorish.” The exterior, massive and intricate, in a sober grey granite, 
shares with its predecessors the characteristics of asymmetry, multiple towers, low-pitched roofs, 
and a wealth of round-headed motifs.” 

The first Romanesque revival, like all the other revivals in nineteenth century American archi- 
tecture, was based on earlier European revivals. Like all the other competitive styles, it spread 
rapidly and widely. It was used by builders and architects, famous and obscure, and ran its course 
for a quarter of a century. Its appeal was more direct than the Victorian Gothic. It seemed to be 
more earthy, pragmatic. It permitted variety and invention without becoming exotic or “fancy.” 
It was picturesque, but rarely polychromatic. What are its connections with the slightly over- 
lapping next phase known as the Richardsonian Romanesque? It is the precursor. Certainly it must 
have made Richardson’s use of the round arch, the low-pitched roof, the plain wall surface, as 
well as his respect for the material, brick or granite, seem familiar and acceptable. Richardson 
gave the homely style a robust personal flavor of his own, and another lease on life, but in view 


70. Paul Schulze (1827-1897) appeared on the American 
architectural scene in Cambridge when he won the competi- 
tion for the Appleton Chapel at Harvard in 1856. He re- 
appeared a decade later as the partner of Adolph Cluss in 
Washington, where they did a number of large buildings, in- 
cluding the addition to the Smithsonian in 1881 and the 
Army Medical Museum in 1886-1888. He is said to have 
designed the old Crystal Palace in New York City. See obituary 
in American Architect, LV (1897), p. 42. 

71. Charles Edward Parker (died 1890) was a member of 
the Boston firm of Bond and Parker. His obituary is in 


American Architect, xxx (1890), p. 77. Some of his other 
published works include, “The Fire Station at Concord, New 
Hampshire,” 1878, and “Design for a Country Chapel.” See 
ibid., 1 (1876), p. 261, and 111 (1878), Pp. 193. 

72. It is possible on grounds of stylistic affinity and geo- 
graphical possibility to suggest that Stevens was the architect 
of the curiously curvilinear North Congregational Church at 
Haverhill of 1859-1860. 

73. Contemporary description in Kennion’s Architects and 
Builder? Guide, New York, 1868, pp. 37. 
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of the immense volume of Romanesque building which preceded his, we must be much more 
temperate in estimating the originality of his contribution. Richardsonian Romanesque was, it would 
seem, but the flower on a well-rooted stock. A re-estimate of the stylistic categories of nineteenth 
century architecture should place greater emphasis on the role of the round-arched vocabularies 


from the thirties on: “High Victorian” was but one style among many and not the unchallenged 
leader. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A DRAWING 
BY VAN GOGH" 


FRITZ NOVOTNY 


London,’ does not, in the reproduction at least (Fig. 1), evoke the immediate enthusiasm 
inspired by so many of the artist’s drawings. In the original, however, the rich gradations 
of tone in the now brownish ink-strokes of varying thickness, merely suggested in the reproduc- 
tion, attract us at first sight. The material charm of the India ink, the color modified by age and 
by variations due to the reed pen, represents of course only a small part of this effect; it merely 
enhances the considered differentiation in the graphic means. This differentiation is full of sub- 
dued effects, and the relationship between the widely divergent graphic forms—pale and dark 
pen-strokes varied with some of intermediary value, thin and thick lines, many straight lines and 
few curves—gives rise to a play of values hardly ever exploited to produce sharp contrasts. The 
result is a kind of smoothing out of the effects, a harmony which, superficially at least, appears the 
exact opposite of all that is regarded as characteristic of Van Gogh’s manner. The composition of 
the drawing and the view selected are in keeping with this. The horizon, viewed from a normal 
angle, almost cutting the surface of the picture in two, though at no place actually visible, determines 
a number of horizontal lines: the edge of the street, the fences with their horizontal bars, the 
virtually horizontal edges of the roofs. These many horizontal contours and the vertical strokes 
in the fences and walls of the houses are opposed by only a small number of diagonals, namely, 
the unavoidable diagonals of the gables of the houses and a series of short dark strokes leading 
in sharp foreshortening from the grass in the foreground to the field beyond. 
The selected view of the drab, flat outskirts of a town has thus been drawn by Van Gogh in such 
a way as to allow the summary impression of normal vision also to dominate artistically. The fore- 
shortened part of the plain from the middle distance to the horizon is condensed to horizontal 
bundles and flowing lines whereby earth and sky are severely separated. We are tempted to say 
that Van Gogh has composed his work naturalistically, but we are at once assailed by doubts on 
recalling how greatly he differs here from the undoubtedly naturalistic composition of the Im- 
pressionists. Between his method characterized above and the airy merging of land and sky in 
Impressionistic representations of the plain lies a contrast. This sharp division between the flat 
ground and the expanse of sky recurs in many very characteristic drawings and paintings by Van 
Gogh; it is at times even more radical than in the drawing of the tile factory, as in the drawing’ 
of a cemetery near Arles (D.1.F. 1479). Here, however, as also in others of the same group, mainly 
views of the surroundings of Arles, there is a very essential difference in that a strong perspective 
accent is placed on the foreground, either by the powerful diagonals of the edges of the fields, 
etc., or by exceptionally large objects in the foreground. The view of Arles with the border of irises 
in the foreground (D.1.F. 409) and the Field near Arles (D.1.F. 411) are characteristic examples 
of this arrangement, by means of which, in spite of the clear horizontal boundary, a radical element 
of movement is introduced into the plain. Further examples are the drawings, D.1.F. 1415 (Farm- 
house near Arles), 1430, 1431, 1433 (Sailing-boats at Sea), 1472 (The Rhone with the Railway 
Bridge of Trincquetaille), 1474 (Fields near Arles), 1488, 1489 (Cornfields near Arles), 1490- 
1492 (Cutting the Corn near Arles, with a Train), 1499 (Path near Arles, with Willow Trees). 


Vi Gocu’s drawing, Tile Factory near Arles, in the Collection of the Courtauld Institute, 


* This article, translated from the German by Dr. Mar- 1. No. 1500 in J.-B. de la Faille’s L’oeuvre de Vincent 
guerite Kay, originally formed part of a Festschrift offered Van Gogh, 1st ed., Paris-Brussels, 1928 (hereafter the ab- 
to Dr. Johannes Wilde, London, on the occasion of his sixtieth breviation D.1.F. with the catalogue number refers to this 
birthday but not published at that time. edition). Reed pen and India ink on paper, 25.5 x 35 cm. 
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The drastic foreshortening of a plain seen at normal eye-level has been carried so far that it almost 
appears like the curvature of a globe. (Once, in the Beach of Stes. Maries de la Mer |D.1.F. 1432], 
the distant line of the sea is even curved to a flat arch.) 

Compared with this, the perspective tension between foreground and distance in the drawing 
of a tile factory appears very moderate. The closest parallel to the peaceful aspect of this drawing 
is to be found in the drawings with similar motifs: Landscape with a Ploughman (D.1.F. 1517) 
and Fields near Arles with Setting Sun (D.1.F. 1514). Both of these drawings, however, contain 
considerably more disturbing elements: in the former, the shape of the trees and the vanishing lines 
in the furrows; in the latter, the radiating circles around the sun that fill the whole sky and the 
clouds of smoke. For the moment, however, we intend to ignore these elements of disturbance 
because they are essentially part of the structure of details. We are concerned in the first place with 
the layout as a whole. 

If we consider the pictures of flat land enumerated so far and all the others belonging to this 
type, we find that Van Gogh has caught and held the elemental effect of a horizontal termination, 
and has expressed the pathos of the perspective, so important to him from the outset, through the 
above-mentioned means of sharply defined vanishing lines and extensive repoussoirs. These repre- 
sent, moreover, old established methods, the use of which he could have learned both from his 
immediate or mediate teachers and contemporaries and from the great seventeenth century Dutch 
painters of the plain. As a matter of fact, nowhere in European painting do such radical methods for 
the sharpness and vehemence of the foreshortening occur in such intensity as they do in Japanese 
woodcuts. 

In addition to this twofold link—namely, the appearance of nature and old established traditional 
methods—Van Gogh’s personal contribution (in the narrower sense) to spatial representation lies 
in the frequent intensification of the effects of perspective. The vanishing lines converge at wider 
angles, the objects in the foreground are larger than life. It is therefore a question of exaggeration— 
in other words, of a quantitative change in the linear perspective. This in itself, combined with 
the various peculiarities in the structure of the drawing and of the painting, suffices to create the 
vehement movement and the violence of the spatial recession. The quantitative exaggeration of 
the linear perspective in Van Gogh’s work, however decisive it is and however new when compared 
with the measured exactitude of contemporary Impressionist landscape painting, is not the only 
transformation of actual space. There are in Van Gogh’s work other more radical transformations 
of the natural forms which we might describe correspondingly as qualitative or fundamental. All 
distortions of spatial and material form in Van Gogh’s landscapes belong to this category. To de- 
scribe them systematically would almost entail describing Van Gogh’s art as a whole. Here we 
can do no more than emphasize a few characteristically radical forms within the sphere of his treat- 
ment of linear perspective. 

Particularly characteristic are the distorted ploughed fields with their enclosing walls in the ex- 
tensive series of views from Van Gogh’s cell in the hospital of St. Rémy (the paintings D.1.F. 611, 
650, 718, 720, 737; the drawings D.l.F. 1546, 1547, 1552, 1559). The eruptive dynamism of 
the spatial representation in these landscapes, in which the ground appears to sway, is not due to 
the quantitative dynamism of the vanishing lines alone. The distortions of an emotional treatment 
of perspective are apparent here. They are evident not only in the wide landscape views, but also 
in narrow-spaced pictures like the Corridor of St. Rémy (D.1.F. 1530) or the drawing of the well 
in the asylum garden (D.].F. 1531). It is often clear that the whole picture has been seen from 
various points, which implies that not only has an excessively enlarged visual angle caused a devia- 
tion from exact linear perspective, but that the entity of centralized perspective has been shattered. 
For example, the drawing of the street at Stes. Maries (D.1.F. 1435) with the steep rise in per- 
spective of the level street and, opposed to it, the descent of the distant section of the sea. The 
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1. Van Gogh, Tile Factory near Arles. London, Courtauld Institute. 


(Courtesy of the Trustees of the Courtauld Institute) 
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2. Van Gogh, Plain near Auvers. Vienna, Oesterreichische Galerie 
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4. Delacroix, Arab Riding to Attack. Drawing. Collection 
of Baron P. de Laage, Paris (formerly) 


5. Van Gogh, Old Peasant 
(detail) 


(detail) 
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. Frans Hals, Man with a Slouch Hat. 
Kassel, Gemaldegalerie 
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surging-up of individual objects in a normal perspective entourage is an additional way of ex: 
pressing a fundamental change in the aspect of the surrounding space, as in the haystacks in the 
painting D.1.F. 425 and the corresponding drawings D.1.F. 1425-1427, or the individual houses 
in the two views of villages from the artist’s last period (D.1.F. 1594, 1595). A particularly im- 
pressive example, though harder to check in detail, the painting, Cornfield with Crows (D.LF. 
779), has been analyzed in a penetrating study by Meyer Schapiro’ as a case of, as it were, reversed 
perspective. The perspective of smaller objects, too, is caught in the dynamism of a representation 
of space that is no longer subject to the laws of linear perspective, for instance, the head of the 
actor (D.1.F. 533), or the head of Dr. Gachet in the etching of May 25, 1890 (D.1.F. 1644). 

Naturally, combinations of both types of alterations of perspective, i.e., the quantitative altera- 
tion and the fundamental one, occur, for they are both based on a common aim; but the contribu- 
tion of each, at any rate in the effect as a whole, can generally be distinguished. Of two such similar 
perspective effects as in the Railway Bridge (D.1.F. 480) and the Night Café (D.1.F. 463) we can 
say, for instance, that in the interior the fundamental alteration predominates over the quantitative 
alteration to a greater exent than it does in the landscape. 

It is easy to see that in Van Gogh’s development the quantitative manipulation of perspective 
gives way more and more to a deformation that strikes at the very roots of perspective; a “super- 
perspective” becomes a kind of “anti-perspective.” And it seems only logical that this break with 
the laws of perspective should be preceded by a comparative dependence on these laws. This merely 
represents a transition from a comparative dependence on Impressionist form to an Expressionist 
form, from a still contemplative way of seeing to an, as it were, aggressive way, from a still passive 
sense of the movement of space to an active dynamism that pervades the whole picture space. Van 
Gogh first exploited the innate possibilities of linear perspective to the full and then directed the 
power thus acquired of representing movement of space to a new field, namely, to the freer forms 
of an excessive dynamism of mass and line. 

In spite of this, a twofold modification must not be overlooked. In the first place, signs of a funda- 
mental break with exact perspective are already discernible in earlier works by Van Gogh. An im- 
portant example is the interior in his first significant painting, The Potato Eaters of 1885 (D.1LF. 
82), in particular the distorted table top in a room seen from a drastically enlarged angle. Later, 
too, in the Arles period individual examples of such phenomena occur. (Here we find that Van 
Gogh’s and Cézanne’s methods of rendering space, diametrically opposed though they are, meet, 
though from opposite approaches. Van Gogh’s distorted table top is not at all the same as Cézanne’s. 
In Cézanne’s case, the deformation is primarily caused by the effort to achieve the maximum 
cohesion of the composition; in Van Gogh’s, by his experience of space and movement transmitted 
by the object—in this instance, the table top. In spite of this, however, something of the primary 
motive of the one is also active in the other.) On the other hand, we occasionaly find the quieter, 
more passive form of an undistorted, not even greatly exaggerated, linear perspective in late works. 
The two views of the Auvers plain, painted in rapid succession (D.1.F. 775, Fig. 2, and D.1.F. 782), 
are characteristic; the high-lying horizon with the radiating, almost rotating divergence of the 
boundaries of the ploughed field, and the flatter foreshortening of the same terrain seen from 
normal eye-level. In the first case, the painter is bending over the landscape; in the second, he 
is at a relatively greater distance from it. Though in the latter picture, too, the horizon is high, it 
is so only when compared to the upper edge, which is low-lying in the horizontal-shaped picture, 
and here, as in other pictures of the plain around Auvers-sur-Oise, Van Gogh did not paint the 
dead straight horizon characteristic of his pictures of the Arles plain. Often he exaggerated the 
waviness of the hilly landscape and selected the more dynamic section either of a view from above, 


2. Compare, on the other hand, the sheaves of corn in the 3. “On a Painting of Van Gogh,” View (October 1946); 
perspectively accurate views of the cornfields near Arles (D.1.F. reprinted in Perspectives USA, 1 (1952), pp. 141-153. 
1488-1492) mentioned earlier. 
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as in Landscape near Auvers in the Rain (D.1.F. 760), The Auvers Plain (D.1.F. 781), The Poppy- 
field (D.1.F. 696), and The Garden (D.1.F. 814), or in a view from beneath, as in Daubigny’s 
Garden (D.1.F. 777), Cornfield with Crows (D.1.F. 779). In spite of this—and this is the second 
modification—the contrast in the perspective of the landscapes of the St. Rémy and Auvers periods 
on the one hand, and of Arles on the other, is not simply a contrast between a freer perspective 
and one that is bound to the appearance of nature. The larger form could be called more naturalistic 
in comparison with the first, but it is not naturalistic in itself. The sharp distinction between earth 
and sky is too sharp for that. The concentration of the perspective and of the graphic structure be- 
comes at times the symbol of a division between earth and sky in the sense of the firm delineation 
of the objects characteristic of Van Gogh. Just as in the well-known kitchen still-life (D.1.F. 410) 
the heavy, clumsy outlines of the coffee pot, the cups, and the fruits heighten the contrast of these 
objects with the table top, so in the landscape of Arles the whole terrain reproduced is shut off from 
the empty expanse above. 

This peculiarity can now no longer be regarded independently from the structure of details in 
the drawing. It is a very stimulating experience to study the variety of this structure of details 
in Van Gogh’s drawing, its transformation and development. Only a few indications can be given 
here, beginning with the relationship between the structure of details and the perspective frame- 
work, 

Once this system of details in Van Gogh’s graphic art had acquired characteristic form, i.e., after 
the end of the Paris period, it generally assumed a higher degree of vitality and dynamism than 
the framework formed by the linear perspective. On occasion, it was almost the sole vehicle of a 
vibrating vitality, as in the well-known drawing after Millet of a sower in front of a cornfield, 
in the sun (two versions: D.].F. 1441 and 1442). To a certain degree, such a drawing shows a 
similarity of principle to the Neo-Impressionist system. Here as there, the innovation lies essen- 
tially in the shaping of the small, “molecular” structure; it scarcely alters the linear perspective. 
On occasion, Van Gogh has even more in common with Neo-Impressionism, namely, when he 
keeps the structure of the small component parts, the strokes and dots that fill the network, uni- 
form. True, he only does this occasionally, and then in his paintings (in many pictures of the Paris 
period and once or twice later), hardly ever in his drawings. Rather, it is variety of means that 
is characteristic of the structure of details in Van Gogh’s drawings. Two peculiarities meet here, 
each of which represents a fundamental difference in Van Gogh’s form as compared to pointillism 
—indebted though he is to the latter—and in their dual effect lies much of what is essentially new 
in his drawing. In addition to the above-mentioned diversity, the “colorful graphic” (grafisk 
brokighet), to use an expression of Carl Nordenfalk,* there is in the drawings much variety of 
direction in the individual graphic entities or complexes. This continual change of direction is so 
obvious that it scarcely requires describing, but it does make it clearer to distinguish between the 
various methods of application. 

For one thing, we have the continual breaks and turns in the drawing of the outlines. Van Gogh 
began with this at an early date. There are passages in drawings from the beginning of the Dutch 
period in which the angularity of the outlines of objects has acquired characteristic form. At first 
this is no more than a particular clumsiness and roughness in applying the recipes of the schools 
for reducing bends and curves to groups of straight lines and planes. Soon, however, this system 
of angular volumes acquires a very personal form. It is already fully developed in a series of 
peasant studies, drawings and paintings, from the Etten and Nuenen period. This form is part of 
the “rustic” style that Van Gogh used to express his idea of the peasant. Such angular breaks in 
the outlines remain a characteristic of Van Gogh’s art to the end. Only one of its functions is to give 
vehemence and force to the depiction of plastic forms in space. At least as important is the effect 


4. Carl Nordenfalk, Van Gogh, 3rd ed., Stockholm, 1947, p. 131. 
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of increased dynamism contained in the staccato rhythm of such a broken flow of lines. In this way 
the effect of rays and rings around the stars in the drawing of the old harbor of Marseilles (D.LF. 
1514)—one of Van Gogh’s greatest drawings—is rendered by a conversion of the concentric circles 
into polygons so as to express the sparkling of a starry sky. 

In addition to this method of broken angular lines, both effects can also be obtained by the op- 
posite method of exaggerated roundness, and these two methods are about equal in intensity and 
quantity. The natural contrast of angular and round loses its significance in Van Gogh’s draw- 
ings in the face of an over-all correspondence in the perpetual and drastic changing of direction. 
For that reason, both the angular and the rounded form of drawing continually occur side by side 
and intermingled; they co-exist in a number of study drawings of the Nuenen period (1883-1885) 
and also later. In the drawings of the last phase, however, the rounded forms predominate. 

The peculiar variety of graphic systems is closely associated with this principle of continuous 
twisting and jerky movement either in the staccato of broken strokes or in the writhing of the S- 
and C-shaped whorls. It would be possible to make a list of these graphic systems, so clearly do 
some of them recur as graphic patterns in Van Gogh’s drawings: the surface-filling patterns of the 
densely applied dots, the hatchings of various types and directions, the twirls, the rings, and also 
the arabesque-like centralized motifs of the rays and whorls, etc. One of the tasks of these graphic 
systems in Van Gogh’s drawing, as elsewhere, is to express the tone, the light values in graphic 
terms. More than elsewhere, however, these graphic patterns and formulae are intended to charac- 
terize the object. Thus the dot pattern is used to render the cloudless sky, at times also the level 
ground; rows of recurrent hatchings for grass; curved ones for agitated water, ploughed fields, etc. 
In this method a definite principle of heterogeneity in the individual parts is clearly evident. Every 
object and every type of material is to be depicted in a graphic form of its own. Inevitably, the 
analogy with the stereotyped formula of Far Eastern, and to a lesser extent, with mediaeval 
European painting is forced on us. The relationship does not lie in the outer form, for the most 
striking effect, the subtlety of tone, and the ecstasy of movement in the countless dots, whorls, 
and staccato strokes have little similarity to Far Eastern or mediaeval European form. The link 
lies in a community of purpose, namely, in a concentration on the object. We have already had 
occasion to point out this cardinal characteristic when discussing the delineation in Van Gogh’s 
drawings. The close encircling of individual objects by sharply dividing outlines and the filling 
of these outlined objects with distinctive graphic patterns serves a similar purpose. Here one of the 
sources of tension in his art is revealed. Namely, opposed to this tendency to isolate and emphasize 
each individual object in line and color stands the desire for homogeneous graphic effect. For Van 
Gogh, it was not merely a question of representing the essence of each individual thing, beginning 
with its material form in space and culminating in the fervor of vitality which he infused into it. 
He also sought, over and above the multiplicity of individual beings and things, the all-embracing 
stream of life. In Van Gogh’s art, this represents a synthesis between a conception differing essen- 
tially from that of Impressionism and one that is common to both, for Impressionism was funda- 
mentally indifferent to the individual thing, which was merely regarded as a function of light and 
atmosphere. 

That Van Gogh wished to combine these things is of real importance. Among the great founders 
of modern painting it was he who achieved the fundamental innovations with the least renuncia- 
tions, as opposed to, say, Cézanne. It is a synthesis full of force and tension, carried out success- 
fully at the beginning of our era at a historic moment of the utmost significance for modern art. 

To comprehend what is specific in Van Gogh’s drawing, one should examine more closely, in 
single examples, the joint effects of outline and graphic filling, of homogeneous and heterogeneous 
forms, of plasticity and flatness, of movement and control. One such example in which the charac- 
teristic variety in the graphic means is particularly rich is the large reed pen drawing, Old Peasant, 
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in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge (Figs. 3 and 5; D.l.F. 1460). This example contains passages 
which reveal the secret of the joint effect of the two characteristics emphasized here, the vehement, 
jerky, perpetual change of direction in the drawing of outline and filling, and the combining of 
graphic patterns of the greatest possible heterogeneity. Such passages are the face as a whole and 
the cheeks in particular. Both literally and metaphorically, the graphic means condense in the down- 
ward curve along the deep fold leading from the nostrils to the mouth. Literally, in that here the 
individual groups of hatchings and collections of dots are denser than in the other parts of the 
face, thus producing a deeper tone; metaphorically, in that these parts act as concentration points, 
as symbolic power centers containing in miniature everything that on a larger scale, in the more 
extensive planes and masses, fills the surrounding picture surface with whirling, dynamic energy, 
with scintillating, radiant vitality. For example, the bundles of hatchings, impacted in sharp angular 
breaks like the graining of certain crystals, are enlarged and used to form the scarf and the blouse; 
the complexes of dots squeezed into the hatchings of the cheeks belong to the same category as 
the dots that fill the background; the thick, heavy strokes of the folds separate the darker cheek 
curves from the bright upper lip as sharply as the black outline of the straw hat separates the white 
of the latter from the foaming gray of the background. Only in the light of this relationship do 
the various graphic systems become intelligible. We do, of course, recognize that the strange crystal- 
like forms reflect the movement of the curves, furthermore, that they represent the shadows of 
the curves and finally the darker color of the cheeks. But shadow and color are not actually shown 
(though the curve is); the concentrations of stroke and dot have too intense a life of their own. 
for that. Then what are these complexes of dots for? They are no longer of any illustrative value, 
but are rather a symbolic language in which individual graphic symbols are used to express lines 
of force of a material structure. The dots can thus be conceived as co-ordinated with the strokes 
like the cross-sections of lines. Such a transposition produces the ideal form of a harmonious link 
between the layout as a whole and the structure of the small component elements. Here the first 
prerequisite of a harmonious form—that the general layout and the small formal elements should 
be of the same category—is fulfilled, demonstrated in exemplary superclarity and with a kind of 
noble naiveté. It is one of the secrets of Van Gogh’s genius that in a portrait such as this drawing, 
the wealth and splendor of the massed graphic forms should not outweigh the simplicity of the 
human expression. This is preserved and does not differ essentially from the deeply moving in- 
tensity of a face like the portrait of the painter with a fur cap and bandage (D.I.F. 529), in which 
the form is reduced to greatest simplicity, painted with “nothing.” 

In view of the perfection of a drawing such as this head of a peasant, the question of origin and 
prototype for this form of graphic design appears unimportant and yet particularly intriguing. 
Unimportant because it represents a personal manner which has long since become established, so 
that to use “Van Gogh-like stroke” as a definition of its characteristic quality is of little value as 
a definition of the thing itself. But for that very reason, it would be interesting to try to understand 
the process of its formation and its roots. Moreover, Van Gogh’s mature graphic form is not so 
much of an innovation as—to remain in the same period—the form and mode of expression in 
Cézanne’s water-colors. 

Van Gogh’s graphic form has often been compared to that of past times. Its astounding similarity 
to the drawing of a Hercules Seghers and to the landscape drawings of the masters of the Danube 
school, Altdorfer and Wolf Huber, has been stressed. But Van Gogh certainly never saw any of 
these works. Nor is the parallel intended to express more than a kinship in the form and spirit 
of a drawing striving in a purely graphical way to express everything in linear terms. Only where 
this condition exists can a parallel be sought. Thus certain landscape drawings by Pieter Bruegel 
bear some fundamental relationship, chiefly the village views or the drawing, Sun Rising over a 
Valley (Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins). Conscious stimulus was probably mainly received from two 
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sources, Japanese woodcuts and the drawings of Delacroix. The stimulus from Japanese wood- 
engravings is clear enough, and to trace individual graphic forms in Van Gogh’s drawings which 
are rooted in them could only help to give more accurate and penetrating insight. Such details as the 
radiating forms and groups of thorny strokes which Van Gogh so often used to express grass patches, 
bushes, and tree tops lend a strange exotic note to some of his drawings. This is one of the cases 
showing how Van Gogh absorbs the spirit of Japanese wood-engraving in a more radical way than 
do the Impressionists. The general characteristics of Far Eastern influence on Impressionist art 
lie in the composition of the view selected, and in the brightening of the colors. Van Gogh alone 
conceived the entire pictorial structure graphically and achieved the above-mentioned correspond- 
ence in the graphic parts, down to the building-up of the composition in contoured color silhouettes." 

That Van Gogh the draughtsman was indebted to the draughtsman Delacroix is shown by perti- 
nent references in his letters to his brother; here, too, the relationship to an admired prototype could 
be more accurately assessed from a detailed rather than from a general comparison.* Thus, Dela- 
croix’s drawing of an Arab riding to attack (Figs. 4 and 7) contains significant parallels to Van 
Gogh’s drawing of the old peasant. In the densest graphic parts of Delacroix’s drawing, the center 
with the rumps of horse and rider, a complicated network of lines and hatchings is used to illustrate 
the interplay of bodies and movement of forms that recalls Van Gogh’s rendering of volumes in 
the peasant’s face. This drawing by Delacroix—which, moreover, Van Gogh could easily have seen 
in the facsimile reproduction in Robaut’s album'—is by no means the only one of its kind; it be- 
longs to a type in which the linear tradition of reproducing a body by a system of hatching, derived 
from some of the greatest draughtsmen among the old masters, in particular the Venetians of 
Titian’s circle, is continued in modern times. Viewed in this light, we discover an undertone in Van 
Gogh’s drawing which is contrary to his usual opposition to traditional methods. 

Finally, the portrait of the old peasant (Figs. 3 and 5) reveals yet another important link be- 
tween the structure of details and the composition as a whole, namely, the analogy between the 
frequent displacements in the surface structure, clearly shown in the hatchings in the face, and the 
broader outlines of the man’s body. The outline of the shoulders, the edges of the coat and collar 
lines, the folds and seams along his right arm-hole are all distorted in a very characteristic manner. 
The striking asymmetrical distortions of these compositional lines within the frontal figure has a 
parallel in the drawing inside the face (especially the outline of the chin and the folds running 
down from the nostrils), and this unstable fluctuation represents in relation to the structure of de- 
tails a transferring of the plan and rhythm of the small parts to the higher order of the composi- 
tional structure. On reviewing a large number of Van Gogh’s drawings, we see that during the 
course of his development this rhythm of distorted, more or less forcefully converging, structural 
lines becomes ever more decisive. Previously we have only examined it in the light of a principle 
of movement punctuated by interruptions and breaks. Regarded as a structural framework, it shows 
a deviation from a static principle. In the drawing of the old peasant, one strictly horizontal is still 
present in the back edge of the hat brim. Frequently, however, even such an isolated horizontal— 
or vertical—support for the eye and the sense of movement is lacking. A state of restlessness and 
fluctuation then results, one aspect of which we have already noted in the conception of space, 
namely, the fundamental alteration of the linear perspective, the deformation of the picture space. 
The structural net of the whole composition distorted in this way represents at the same time a 
lessening of the aloofness of the picture objects. 

The originality of this way of composing is particularly noticeable when compared to the creative 


s. He himself notes his debt to Japanese woodcuts, e.g., in 1889, London-Boston-NewYork, 1929, p. 234). 


the letter to Theo referring to his work on the pictures of 6. See the condensed formulation in Kurt Badt, Eugéne 
his bedroom in the “Maison Jaune”: “The shadows and the Delacroix, Drawings, Oxford, 1946, pp. 10-11. 
shadows thrown are suppressed, it is painted in free flat washes 7. Alfred Robaut, Eugéne Delacroix, Facsimilés de dessins 


like the Japanese prints (letter no. 554. of the English ed., et de croquis, Paris, 1864. 
Further Letters of Vincent Van Gogh to His Brother, 1886- 
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process of others who also overcame Impressionism, above all, of Munch. The different spatial, 
compositional, and linear treatment in his painting does not eliminate the remoteness from the 
object, though in one essential his way parallels Van Gogh’s: the interest of the representation 
is no longer focused on the appearance alone, but on the meaning and life of the individual objects 
and beings. For that reason, the difference between Munch’s “cold” form and Van Gogh’s “burn- 
ing” one is at least as revealing as the exemplary contrast between Van Gogh and Cézanne. 

The instability of the structural network distorted excentrically is rarer than one might imagine 
in painting. The natural desire is for horizontal or vertical stability. It need not even be visibly 
horizontal or vertical. Once more, we can contrast the two variants of The Auvers Plain: in the 
“calmer” version, we have the latent effect of the horizontal in the perspective boundary of the 
ploughed field; in the more agitated example, there is no such support. A similar comparison can 
be made between the drawing of the old peasant and the portrait etching of Dr. Gachet with its 
wilder distortions, though here the trace of a horizontal line is still preserved in the fence. An 
obvious parallel is the instability of the structural framework in Baroque painting and drawing, 
but in such compositions—for instance, the driving energy of an entirely diagonal one—the al- 
most complete absence of a stiff upright form constitutes an essential difference to Van Gogh’s 
manner. (Exceptions are, for example, certain late works by Frans Hals, such as the two last group 
portraits at Haarlem or the portrait, Man with a Slouch Hat |Kassel, Gemildegalerie; Fig. 6], 
in which a completely labile linear structure is built up by opposing straight lines.) Extremes oc- 
cur in Van Gogh’s art when the system of diagonal unstable linear structure is applied to the spatial 
construction of foregrounds of interiors or still-lifes, as in the brick floors in the pictures, The Yellow 
Chair with the Pipe (D.1.F. 461; Tate Gallery, London), The Zouave Milliet (D.1.F. 424), or 
The Wooden Shoes (D.1.F. 461). Prior to Van Gogh, the only parallels are to be found in works 
not governed by the laws of centralized perspective: mediaeval, Byzantine, or Far Eastern art— 
but there is, as a rule, a dominating vertical or horizontal line which guarantees the strictly static 
effect. A threat to the static form by sharp diagonals, steep descents of spatial or material forms 
at decisive points in the composition, is rare and the effect is always unusual. In addition to the 
above-mentioned late works by Frans Hals, Pieter Bruegel in some of his landscape compositions, 
as opposed to his contemporaries, places steeply descending masses in the foreground of the pictures, 
thus introducing an intentional element of uneasiness and uncertainty (for instance, in the Parable 
of the Blind and in the landscape, The Gloomy Day, from the series of the Months).° 

The drawing, Tile Factory near Arles (Fig. 1), contains something of every characteristic of 
Van Gogh’s graphic art enumerated here: in full measure, the variety of means to characterize the 
various objects; secondly, the firm delineation of the two large factory buildings—this is, at bottom, 
a contrast even to the graphic patterns, because the latter, in this drawing at least, represent in 
part the transposition of an optical experience into the language of drawing. The contours, on the 
other hand, betoken the primitive force of a narrative description of the object, revealed more 
directly in the spontaneous illustrations in Van Gogh’s letters. Concentrated in this cardinal quality, 
the obsession wit. the subject, we can find everything that distinguishes Van Gogh’s art from the 
Impressionist conception of nature and makes him a “father of modern art”; it is the nerve center, 
the source from which the passionate emotion, the pulsating vitality of his work is generated. Any 
serious consideration of his work makes this quite clear, but it is hard to put into words, probably 
mainly because we have here a form of creative pictorial narrative that differs from illustration; 
everything has been dissolved into form without any loss of communicative power. 

As opposed to this, the peculiarity of the characteristic breaking of the line and its rhythm is 
rare in the Tile Factory; only below the fence in front of the gable of the main building do we find 
a piece of thick, jaggedly broken line. Here, however, there is no corresponding rhythm in the 


8. See F. Novotny, Die Monatsbilder Pieter Bruegels d. Ae., Vienna, 1948, pp. 16-18. 
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structural framework as a whole as it was characterized in the large reed pen drawing of the old 
peasant. It would be mere repetition to add that in the landscape drawing the basic conception of 
linear structure is different from the ones in which Van Gogh builds up a landscape area in the 
turmoil of continual breaks and twists. But only after the method of construction of such restless 
drawings has been fully grasped can we understand the nature of the calm ones. This “quiet” 
Van Gogh is no less characteristically Van Gogh than the “wild” one, but the question as to what 
the duality signifies must remain open. We might consider the difference to be one of time. And 
indeed it is well known that in Van Gogh’s work the wild form increases continually, the unrest 
rising almost to ecstasy in the St. Rémy and Auvers periods. But again the comparative calm oc- 
curs, for instance, in the very late landscape of Auvers in the Oesterreichische Galerie, Vienna (Fig. 
2). The striking, almost tonal harmony of the colors in this picture is a part of the calmness. This 
landscape is not built up in bright color contrasts, but all the colors, in an exquisitely delicate range, 
are subordinated to a dominant green which forms in its full purity the color of the sky. It is im- 
portant that there is nothing forced in this peace and harmony, though we might easily expect it 
in Van Gogh’s work, and we do occasionally meet with it in the work of other artists. It is, how- 
ever, rarely to be found in pictures and drawings by Van Gogh. There is no sense of strain in the 
firmness and calm of a painting like the Auvers landscape, any more than in the drawing of the 
tile factory. Whatever the unconscious causes of the turbulence of Van Gogh’s pictorial form may 
have been, however explosive the creative process was as revealed in the over-excitement of his 
galloping brush, it yet remains certain that continual control and concentrated reflection were 
necessary to achieve the final result. Just as they were necessary to preserve an energy capable of 
resisting his illness, so they were indispensable for his work. The role of conscious reflection in Van 
Gogh’s art—which has been emphasized anew by Schapiro in his above-quoted article—must be 
evident to everyone who reads his letters. Merely to read them should suffice to warn against the 
all too simplified notion of a Van Gogh working in a kind of trace. His art is wider than would 
at first appear from the single-minded, almost unparalleled vehemence with which it was unfolded. 
He always felt the need to control the restlessness. At times, this control caused a rigidity that 
produced pure decoration. More frequent and more important, however, are the other forms of 
calm, which are to be found again and again through his work, in addition to an absorption in the 
object recalling the experience of the mystics and a pantheistic ecstasy in the intuition of nature. 
This, to be sure, is no explanation, merely an observation, the observation of the power to create 
calm pictorial forms in the midst of seething movement. 


OESTERREICHISCHE GALERIE, 
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NOTES 


THE BUST OF ANTONIO GALLI IN 
THE FRICK COLLECTION* 


MIRELLA LEVI D’ANCONA 


Among the bronzes of the Frick Collection, a large 
bust of a man (height 23% in.) is particularly at- 
tractive for its handsome and pensive face (Figs. 1, 
2). The rich dress and the ease with which it is worn 
show that the person portrayed held a high rank in 
society, and that this position was by no means newly 
acquired. His gentleness, concentration, and aloofness 
show that his occupation was of an intellectual order. 
The name “Antonius Gallus,” incised on the base of 
the bust, helps to identify the sitter. Although the 
authenticity of the inscription has been questioned on 
the grounds that the lettering is coarse and uneven— 
in marked contrast to the fine and careful chiseling 
of the bust itself—the shape of the letters is consistent 
with sixteenth century inscriptions, and the name of 
the sitter, Antonio Galli, is obscure enough to make 
a modern addition highly improbable.’ 

Antonio Galli (1510-1561), a poet, politician, cour- 
tier, and warrior, held a high position at the court of 
Guidobaldo II, Duke of Urbino.? Though his fame 
did not outlive him, he was one of those well-rounded 
personalities so frequent in the Renaissance, and seems 
to have accomplished equally well all he undertook to 
do. A nobleman by birth, he was held by the Duke 
of Urbino in highest esteem, and was in fact sent by 
him as ambassador to the courts of Popes Paul III and 
Julius III in Rome, to the King of Spain, and to the 
Republic of Venice. Until his death in 1561, Galli was 
also entrusted with the education of the young Duke 
Francesco Maria, son of Guidobaldo II. His contem- 
poraries thought very highly of his poetic achievements 
and credited him with the questionable honor of having 
introduced the pastoral form of poetry into Italy. 

Varied elements are visible in the style of the bust, 
and this mixture has caused indecision in the attempts 


*I wish to express my gratitude to Mr. David J. Way 
and to Miss Frances Huemer for the encouragement they have 
given me in the preparation of this paper and for having 
revised its English form. I am thankful to Miss Helen C. 
Frick for permission to publish this article, and to the Frick 
Collection for permission to reproduce the bust of Antonio 
Galli. 

1. Witness the fact that “Antonius Gallus” was interpreted 
in the Duveen catalogue (Duveen Sculpture in Public Collec- 
tions of America, New York, 1944, No. 187) as “Antonio 
da Sangallo”! Martin Weinberger (“The Bust of Antonio 
Galli in the Frick Collection,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, May, 
1945, Pp. 257-270) has shown the absurdity of such an 
interpretation, and has clearly established the identity of the 
sitter. 

2. For information on Galli, see J. Dennistoun, Memoirs 
of the Dukes of Urbino . . ., London, 1909, II, p. 2973 
F. Ugolini, Storia dei conti e duchi d’Urbino, Florence, 1859, 
Il, p. 3433 and C. Grossi, Degli uomini illustri di Urbino 
comentario, Urbino, 1819, pp. 133ff. 

3. Baron Achille Seilliére Sale Catalogue, Paris, May 
9-11, 1890, p. 68 (No. 446). 

4. Duveen, op.cit., No. 187. 


at attribution. The bust was published as “Venetian 
XVI century” in the catalogue of the Seilliére sale;* 
as “Jacopo Sansovino” in the Duveen catalogue; * and, 
finally, as “Bartolommeo Ammannati” by Dr. Wein- 
berger.® Both the attributions to Ammannati and 
Sansovino are understandable. The introverted and 
sophisticated expression of the face of the sitter relates 
the bust to Florentine portraits, while a love for pictorial 
effects in the treatment of the surfaces relates it to 
Venice. Such a combination is possible for Jacopo San- 
sovino—a Venetian artist trained in Florence—as well 
as for Ammannati, a Florentine artist trained in Venice. 
But if both attributions are historically plausible, the 
style of the bust is not especially connected with either 
of these artists. Ammannati and Sansovino are not the 
only artists of the sixteenth century who show a 
marked eclecticism in their style. Artists traveled a 
great deal in this period, and the fashionable motto 
which epitomized the “credo” of a sixteenth century 
painter, “the color of Titian with the drawing of 
Michelangelo,” may find its parallel in the desire 
of sculptors to combine Florentine solid form with a 
Venetian feeling for surface. These qualities may be 
observed in the Frick bust. 

The supporters of the attribution to Sansovino dated 
the bust of Antonio Galli in the Roman period of 
Sansovino (ca. 1520) because of the simple molding 
of the base, and because the bust is “less pompous and 
picturesque” than is usual in later Venetian works of 
Sansovino.® As pointed out by Dr. Weinberger, the 
fashion of the dress is that of the early 1550's, and 
therefore the date 1520 is too early for this work. 
Moreover, the aversion of Sansovino to portraits is so 
well known as to render the attribution unlikely. 
Furthermore, we must consider the difference of 
style. Sansovino’s treatment of hair is by the use of 
long and sinuous locks, with deep undercutting around 
each strand—while in the bust of Antonio Galli the 
hair is delineated individually and tightly undulated. 


5. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, loc.cit., pp. 257-270. 

6. Duveen, op.cit. The attribution to Sansovino is au- 
thorized in the catalogue by quotations from Swarzenski and 
Langton Douglas. The former asserts that “the bust is highly 
characteristic of Sansovino’s Roman period. Even the simple 
moulding of the base indicates its relatively early date, and 
the entire conception is still different from the typical develop- 
ment seen in later Venetian busts. Its style is less pompous and 
picturesque, emphatic but rather sober; it is, indeed, very 
Roman, exactly, Tuscan-Roman.” Langton Douglas agrees 
to the early dating of the bust: “Considerations of style lead 
inevitably to the conclusion that it is a work of Jacopo 
Sansovino. There are those who, finding in it that feeling 
for surface beauty and colour that is usually associated with 
the school of Venice, conclude that it belongs to the later 
period of the master . . . but in my opinion this bust was 
made before he set foot in that city. . . . Writers on cin- 
quecento sculpture have grossly exaggerated the influence of 
Venice on Sansovino’s later style. . . . Jacopo Sansovino’s real 
masters were the sculptors of ancient Greece and their Roman 
imitators, some of whose works he had copied and restored 
when a young man, in the Belvedere at the Vatican.” 
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The drapery in Sansovino is always treated in long 
loose folds which modulate the entire surface, even 
when the fabric is heavy—while in the Frick bust the 
drapery is rendered in flat planes and chiseled on the 
surface of the slightly modulated folds. ‘The shape of 
the heads in Sansovino is usually round, and a pictorial 
effect is achieved by the play of light on strongly 
modeled areas—while the bust of Antonio Galli is made 
decorative with incised patterning of the surface. Thus 
the love for pictorial effects deriving from the com- 
mon Venetian background is expressed by the two 
artists with different means. 

Dr. Weinberger, who has attributed the bust to 
Ammannati, observes Sansovinesque effects in the ele- 
gance of the outline and softly shining surfaces, and 
an “influence of Vasari . . . in the severe symmetry 
and structural firmness of the bust.” He continues, 
“As the observer follows the very regular arc of the 
forehead to the point where it meets the cheekbone and 
the temples, the structure of the skull is revealed more 
clearly and in more coherent rhythms than could be 
found in any other contemporary Roman portrait 
sculpture.” The only exceptions to this rule he finds 
in the heads by Ammannati of the two del Montes, 
Antonio and Fabiano, in their funerary monuments 
in Rome at S. Pietro a Montorio. The head of Fabiano 
del Monte (Fig. 3) appears to him especially close 
to the Frick bust, and he concludes that “despite the 
difference between bronze and marble there should 
be no doubt that the two portraits are by the hand 
of the same sculptor and that the bust follows closely 
upon the statue.” 

The reasons given by Dr. Weinberger are very 
persuasive, but there are characteristics in the Frick 
bust which in my opinion exclude the possibility of 
Ammannati’s being its author. The Sansovinesque 
quality of the drapery in the works by Ammannati is 
demonstrated by draping the figures in long narrow 
folds which gather deep shadows and ripple the sur- 
face with closely spaced furrows. The portrait of 
Fabiano del Monte—the work by Ammannati which 
in Dr. Weinberger’s opinion comes closest to the Frick 
bust—does not escape this rule. This is obviously not 
true of the Frick bust, where the comparatively flat 
surfaces are incised with an over-all pattern. In Am- 
mannati the structure of the face is always emphasized 
by the bony jutting of the eyebrows and the nose, and 
by the pull of the muscles in the cheeks and forehead. 
In the Frick bust the features are rendered without 
exaggeration and the expression is relaxed and serene. 
There is a perfect balance of accents, with contrast 
between the shiny texture of the skin and the graphic 
handling of the hair. The Frick artist has a love for 
surfaces which is characteristic of an engraver, of a 
man who is used to working in metal. The natural 
element for Ammannati is marble, and he gives even 
to his bronzes the aspect of marble—a hard material 
which has to be carved, not a ductile material which can 
be engraved. Ammannati would never have given that 


particular bend to the collar and then cut its rim with 
small hatchings; nor would he have pleated the ruche 
in these starched and angular folds. On the other hand, 
the Frick artist lacks the sensitivity of Ammannati for 
subtle passages. He could never have conceived the 
fluent locks, asymmetric in their arrangement, on the 
head and in the beard of Fabiano del Monte, or the 
subtle modulation of the arch of his eyebrow. 

It is at this point that the name of Leone Leoni sug- 
gests itself. ‘The mixture of Tuscan, Venetian, and 
Roman elements in the bust are easily explained when 
it is attributed to Leoni. Of Tuscan origin, and Milanese 
and Venetian education, Leone Leoni is one of the most 
traveled and eclectic sculptors of his time. He worked 
for the courts of Northern and Central Italy as well as 
for the Augsburg Emperors. He traveled in Germany, 
Austria, France, Flanders, and Spain, as well as in the 
principal artistic centers of Italy. Furthermore, he em- 
ployed workmen from different parts of Europe in his 
atelier. Bronze was his natural medium, and he spe- 
cialized in portraits, both full-length and busts, besides 
being an expert medalist. He was the fashionable por- 
traitist of the sixteenth century, and portrayed nearly 
all the rulers of his time. His style is easily recognizable 
by his predilection for surface effects, his decorative 
handling of the hair and dress, and his great love and 
care for details. He excelled in the rendering of tex- 
tures, be it the silkiness of hair, the heaviness of brocade, 
the hardness of metal, the softness of silk, or the angu- 
larity of a starched ruffle. His care for the particular 
sometimes makes him lose the sense of balance in the 
ensemble; his figures, overloaded with details, attract 
attention more for their decorative effect than for their 
anatomical construction, and very often they are stiff 
and awkward in their movements. He builds up his 
figures in flat planes, and always gives them an expres- 
sion of repose, a soft smile sometimes lingering over the 
lips. These are the general characteristics that we have 
already noted in the Frick bust. A comparison with 
specific works by Leoni will make the attribution even 
more convincing. 

The heavy brocade patterned in flat floral designs 
against a rough background, a feature so distinctive in 
the Frick bust, is met again in the bronze statue of 
Isabel of Portugal in the Prado by Leoni (Fig. 4)." 
In both instances, the eye is attracted to the pattern of 
the dress by the particular way in which the brocade 
hangs in heavy folds, catching the light on its surface. 
The shining smoothness of the skin contrasts in both 
works with the linear treatment of the hair, and other 
details—such as the schematizations of the orbits and 
of the cheeks around the nose, the flat ridge of the nose, 
the two flattened concentric circles to indicate the pupil 
and iris of the eye, the broad and flat lower lip edged 
by a cutting rim—are all characteristics common to 
the two works. The massing of the graphic curls on the 
head and in the beard, the constricting of the ends of 
the locks within the outline of the beard so as to give it 
a cutting edge, the way the beard is rendered by long 


7. Boletin de la Sociedad Espanola de Excursiones, XVi1, 1909, plate facing p. 144. 
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2. Bust of Antonio Galli, side view. New York, 3. Bartolommeo Ammannati, Tomb of Fabiano del Monte 
Frick Collection (detail). Rome, S. Pietro in Montorio 
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Madrid, Prado 


Berlin, von Dirksen Collection (formerly) 


5. Leone Leoni, Bust of Philip II 
7. Alessandro Vittoria, Bust of Palma il Giovane. 


Madrid, Prado 


6. Leone Leoni, Bust of Charles V. Madrid, Prado 


4. Leone Leoni, Isabel of Portugal 
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strands on the chin, but by short and crisp locklets on 
the cheek, are all details that the Frick bust shares with 
a number of works by Leone Leoni: e.g., the bronze 
group, Charles V Dominating Fury,* the bronze statue 
of Philip II,° the bronze bust of Charles V in the Prado 
(Fig. 6), or the bronze relief portrait of Charles V,*° 
to give only a few instances. Other details worth men- 
tioning in the Frick bust are the graphic treatment of 
the ear with a ridge all around its outer rim (compare 
it with the relief portrait of Charles V already men- 
tioned ), and the way the hair rises from the skin in flat 
locks, leaving a smooth concave area between the de- 
lineation of the hair and the surface of the skin. The 
same device is apparent in the bust of Philip II of Spain 
in the Prado (Fig. 5) which has been given either to 
Leone Leoni or to his son Pompeo.”* To these technical 
details we may add more general ones such as the shap- 
ing of the head, very flat on the nape; the subdued ac- 
cent of the nose and eyebrows in the construction of the 
face; the fact that each detail is treated with equal love, 
none having a dominating effect over the others. 

The above comparisons with documented works of 
Leone Leoni date the Frick bust in the years 1550- 
1555. We know from documents and from the corre- 
spondence of the artist that the bronze statue of Philip 
II and the statue of Charles V for the Charles V 
Dominating Fury were both cast in 1551; that the 
statue of Fury for the same group was cast in 155337” 
that the bronze statue of Isabel of Portugal (Fig. 4) 
was finished by 1555;** and that the bas-relief of 
Charles V, and the bronze bust of Charles V, both in 
Vienna, were completed in the same year.™* 

The fashion of the dress and the cut of the beard 
confirm the date 1550-1555 that we have reached 
through the style of the work. The standing collar of 
the jacket buttoned in front and left open at the top, 
with little display of the ruche of the shirt underneath, 
is characteristic for the second and third quarter of the 
sixteenth century. Later the size of the shirt collar in- 
creases, becoming either a high standing ruche or a 
wide turned collar.*® The brocade with large floral pat- 
terns is in fashion in the first part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but goes out of fashion for male dress after the 
middle of that century, remaining only in ecclesiastical 


8. ibid., plate facing p. 150. 

9. ibid., plate facing p. 151. 

10. Dedalo, Vil, 1926-27, p. 546. 

11. Boletin, loc.cit., plate facing p. 152. 

12. E. Plon, Leone Leoni sculpteur de Charles-Quint et 
Pompeo Leoni sculpteur de Philippe II, Paris, 1887, pp. 82, 
87-88, 95. 

13. thid., p. 101. 

14. tbid., pp. 107, 290. 

15. M. Davenport, The Book of Costume, New York, 
1948, Il, pp. 496-500. 

16. L. Planiscig, Venezianische Bildhauer der Renaissance, 
Vienna, 1921, p. 509, fig. 550. 

17. Miscellanea di Storia dell’arte in onore dil. B. Supino, 
Florence, 1933, 494, 1. 


* A brief version of this paper was read to the College Art 
Association meeting at Washington in January 1951. 
1. The development of Expressionism in Munich centered 
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dress or in the mantle of the Dogi in Venice. The 
costume is recognizable as Venetian by the shape of the 
pattern ih the fabric, by the jacket with no padding on 
the shoulders, and by the decorations on the shoulders 
and along the front of the dress. The costume which, 
from its cut and decoration, seems to come closest to 
the one of the Frick bust is that of Palma il Giovane in 
a bust by Alessandro Vittoria formerly in the collection 
W. von Dirksen in Berlin (Fig. 7),** though the wide 
shirt collar and the absence of the patterned brocade 
point to a later date for the von Dirksen bust. 

The rounded cut of the beard was in fashion during 
the reign of Charles V (1516-1558). 

Direct documentary evidence on the connection be- 
tween Antonio Galli, the sitter for the bust, and Leone 
Leoni, seems to be unavailable. We know that Galli 
lived in Urbino, and that Leoni was there in 1537 
when he made a medal of Guidobaldo.*’ Both the 
sculptor and the poet were in Venice, Rome, and Spain. 
It seems most likely that the portrait was made when 
Galli was ambassador in Venice or immediately there- 
after, because of the Venetian costume he wears. 


[INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY | 


THE GENESIS AND MEANING OF THE 
COVER DESIGN FOR THE FIRST BLAUE 
REITER EXHIBITION CATALOGUE* 


KENNETH LINDSAY 


The first exhibition of Der Blaue Reiter was held 
from the 18th of December, 1911, to January Ist of 
1912. It took place in the Galerie Thannhauser of 
Munich where there was concurrently showing the 
third exhibition of the Neue Kiinstlervereimigung from 
which the Blaue Reiter had just seceded.’ It was fitting 
that Wassily Kandinsky had designed the cover of the 
catalogue, for he was the moving spirit of the new 
group. Moreover, it had been his practice to assume 
the responsibility of designing the public documents of 
the organizations to which he belonged. He had created 
the poster for the first exhibition of the Phalanx in 
Munich in 1901;” the extremely modern poster for 


around these two groups, and both groups centered around 
Kandinsky. Alfred Kubin, Franz Marc, Gabriele Miinter, 
and Kandinsky broke away from the NKV because of its jury 
policy and increasing artistic nationalism. Cf. Wassily Kan- 
dinsky, “Letters from Munich,” Apollon, 11, 1V, Vil, VIII, 
1909-1910, pp. 17-20, 28-30, 12-15, 4-7, 13-17 (in Russian) ; 
W. Kandinsky, “Der Blaue Reiter,” Das Kunstblatt, xiv, 
1930, pp. 57-60; W. Kandinsky, “Franz Marc,” Cahiers 
dart, VIII-X, 1936, pp. 273-275; Klaus Lankheit, “Zur 
Geschichte des Blauen Reiters,” Der Cicerone, 111, 1949, pp. 
110-114; and Ludwig Grote, “Der Weg zum Blauen Reiter,” 
Catalogue for the Exhibition of Der Blaue Reiter, Munich, 
1949, PP. 5-17. 

2. Kandinsky was also the founder of Phalanx in 1got. 
It was a small and relatively insignificant art club formed 
for the purpose of providing young artists with the op- 
portunity for exhibiting their art. Cf. “Vermischtes (Kiinstler- 
club ‘Phalanx’),” Die Kunst fiir Alle, xvi, 1901, p. 488. 
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the first exhibition of the Neue Kiinstlervereinigung in 
1909; as well as the membership card for this same 
NKV (Figs. 1, 2, 4). 

In the Phalanx poster Roman warriors brace them- 
selves for the attack behind what might be the citadel 
of convention behind the thick woods to the left. Some- 
what masked by the classic columns and the playful 
Jugendstil technique is the serious intention of challenge. 
The intentions of the Blaue Reiter group, however, 
necessitated something more than foot soldiers. The 
new group needed a Pegasus, a Pegasus with a capable 
rider, and an association less fragile than the fairy-story 
atmosphere of the NKV membership card. It needed, 
indeed, exactly what Kandinsky provided, the dynamic 
design of the cover for the first Blaue Reiter exhibition 
catalogue (Fig. 3). 

We have here a design of power and simplicity. A 
delicately irregular frame line encloses two interior 
motifs. One of these motifs is the angular form which 
thrusts to the right. The other is the group of agitated, 
discontinuous lines which emanate from the base of the 
angular form and seem to begin a leap upward to the 
left. The angular form is obviously forceful due to its 
heavy line, its direct thrust, and the way by which the 
frame line has accommodated this thrust. It almost 
touches the frame line: this increases its tension, but at 
the same time suggests imminent contact, a spending of 
force, and collapse. The group of lines directed left- 
ward is not as apparently strong. Nevertheless, it has 
broken through the rightward thrust and now seems 
prepared to shoot upwards, freely, into the area pre- 
pared for its flight. 

It is my contention that the angular form is a recol- 
lection of a mountain, and that the leftward line motif 
is the famous Blue Rider in the act of leaving that 
mountain. If this is true, we might see the content of 
the design as a characterization of Kandinsky’s career 
at this time. After a long fourteen-year formative period 
the last obstacles were cleared from the path, and Kan- 
dinsky, at the age of forty-four, broke through into the 
realm of non-objective painting with complete philo- 
sophical and artistic understanding. This triumphant 


Since little is known about this organization, the following 
information gathered from the group’s exhibition catalogues 
will establish the basic facts. Between 1901 and 1904, Phalanx 
held eleven exhibitions at the following addresses: Finken- 
Strasse 2; Theatinerstrasse 15; and at the Galerie Helbing, 
Wagmiillerstrasse 15. Kandinsky was president; Waldemar 
Hecker, second president; and Dr. Gustav Freytag, secretary. 
Among those who participated in the second exhibition were 
George O. Artaval, Moritz Bauernfeind, Peter Behrens, 
Rudolf Bosselt, Hans Christiansen, Natalie Dawidoff, Anna 
Duensing, Emmy Gidy, Waldemar Hecker, Ludwig von 
Hofmann, Patriz Huber, Wilhelm Hésgen, Erich Klein- 
hempel, Hedwig Klemm, Leon Kojen, N. K. Kousnitzow, 
Alex. Salzmann, and W. Kandinsky. A few of these participants 
were important figures in the German Jugendstil movement. 
That they had as guest artist for their seventh exhibition 
in 1903 Claude Monet (represented by sixteen paintings) 
indicates that, for the people in Germany, their taste was 
modern. 

3. HC-69. My information concerning the numbering and 
dating of Kandinsky’s works was obtained from a study of 


Blue Rider, then, would symbolize this break-through 
of I910-IQII. 

To substantiate this particularization of a relatively 
abstract catalogue design, it is necessary to trace the 
origin and development of the design motif. To begin 
with, the importance of the horseman motif to the early 
Kandinsky must be emphasized. Not only was Kandin- 
sky a riding enthusiast, but he apparently found in the 
image of the horseman the symbol of inspired human 
endeavor. Colored blue, the horseman assumed the 
connotations of the Romantic Blue Flower. But be- 
tween the horseman and the flower there is all the 
difference between Kandinsky and the tired, gentle 
yearnings of the end of the nineteenth century. 

In 1903 he painted a small picture entitled Der 
Blaue Reiter. In 1909 he did a second version of the 
same subject, but later painted the canvas over.* The 
fact that Kandinsky treated this particular subject twice 
during the first decade of the century is evidence of its 
importance to the painter. In the meantime, the horse- 
man motif ran throughout many of his early works 
and was intimately associated with his artistic develop- 
ment. We find the horseman in the early woodcuts, in 
the experimental Van Goghesque oil studies, and in the 
larger, more advanced oil paintings.* 

The immediate source for the cover design of the 
Blaue Reiter catalogue was Improvisation 16 of 1910 
(Fig. 6), bearing the House Catalogue number of 
113.° In this large canvas we see the frame line, the 
horse, and a small mountain range. The secondary 
frame line anticipates the angular form of the cover 
design in question. 

The fifth painting Kandinsky made in 1911 was 
the celebrated Lyrisches, HC-118 (Fig. 5). It con- 
tains for the first time the head and back of the horse- 
man reduced to basic lines, basic lines which were 
eventually carried over into the Blaue Reiter cover 
design. Before this transfer was accomplished, how- 
ever, further formal simplifications were made, to- 
gether with enrichments of the associative context. I 
believe that this transformation and development took 
place unconsciously in the mind of the artist. 

The next painting to be completed after Lyrisches 


his five House Catalogues, now in possession of Mme. Nina 
Kandinsky. He kept an exact record of each work: year, 
sequence within the year by a running numbering system; 
title; a small sketch; dimensions; places exhibited; and name 
of purchaser. This practice is reminiscent of that of Claude 
Lorraine. The five catalogues are: (1) Paintings. Begins 
at 1901 and extends to 1944. It is written in Russian during 
the earlier years. Abbreviation—HC; (2) Paintings. 1901- 
1914. A translation into German. Has a few important addi- 
tions; (3) Water colors. Begins at 1910, but is not complete 
nor are the items completely numbered until about 1920. 
Extends completed from 1923 to 1944. Abbreviation— 
HCWce; (4) Small oil studies. 108 items, not dated, but ex- 
tending from 1900 to 1908. Abbreviation—KOeS; (5) 
Colored drawings. 132 items, not always dated, extending 
from 1901 to 1908. Abbreviation—FZ. The drawings are 
dated and numbered by year on the backs of the mounting 
cards. The graphic works are not catalogued. 

4. Limitation of space prohibits the reproduction of these 
examples. 

5. See note 3. 
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PAUSSTELLUNG BLAVE REITER 


SKARTE * 


1. Kandinsky, Poster for the first 
exhibition of the Neue Kiinstler- 
vereinigung, 1909 


3. Kandinsky, Cover design for the 
first Blaue Reiter exhibition 
catalogue, 1911 


4. Kandinsky, Membership card for the 5. Kandinsky, Lyrisches, 1911, HC-118. 6. Kandinsky, Improvisation 16,1910 
Neue Kiinstlervereinigung, 1909 Rotterdam, Boymans Museum HC-113. Location unknown 


7. Kandinsky, Composition 4 (fragment), 1911, HC-119. London 8. Kandinsky, Composition 2, 1910, HC-98. Berlin, 
(Courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery) von Camp Collection 


"YOM BIS 15 DEZEMBER 1909. 
2. Kandinsky, Poster for Phalanx, 1901 a 
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9. Kandinsky, Composition 4, 1911, HC-125. 10. Kandinsky, First drawing for Composition 4. 
Paris, Nina Kandinsky Paris, Nina Kandinsky 


11, Kandinsky, Cover design for 12. Kandinsky, Second drawing for Composition 4. 13. Kandinsky, Drawing for Kleine 
Salon Isdebskago, 1911 Paris, Nina Kandinsky Freuden, 1913. Paris, 


Nina Kandinsky 


14. Kandinsky, Drawing, 1911. 15. Kandinsky, Water color sketch for Kleine 16. Kandinsky, Riickblicke, 1924, 
Paris, Nina Kandinsky Freuden, 1913. Paris, Nina Kandinsky HC-268a. Paris, Nina Kandinsky 
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was the Fragment of Composition 4, HC-119, now 
in the Tate Gallery (Fig. 7).° The final Composi- 
tion 4, which was painted six paintings later (HC- 
125), was actually entitled Schlacht by Kandinsky 
in his House Catalogue, with the sub-title, Composi- 
tion 4. There were ample reasons, both internal and 
external, why Kandinsky would involve his symbol of 
poetic inspiration in a battle scene. He was struggling 
during this period against an incensed, spitting-at- 
pictures mob,’ and was fighting internally against 
an agony of self-doubt as to the destiny of his art.® 
In Fragment of Composition 4 we see the horseman 
struggling against a force, probably another horse- 
man, in the upper left. Is this second horseman a 
symbol of his doubt, or perhaps a symbol of the tradi- 
tional in art? We cannot be certain of the answer. 
Below is the arch form, and to the right a castle on 
top of a hill. The two lines which rise like tree trunks 
at the right may have been an adaptation of the central 
motif of Composition 2 of 1910, HC-98 (Fig. 8). 
At least there is proof that he borrowed motifs from 
his earlier composition when we see that in the com- 
pleted Composition 4 he added to the right side the 
reclining figures originally found in the earlier work 
(Fig. 9). In Composition 4 the fighting horsemen 
are seen in the original position, the upper left. They 
were included in the first sketch for the whole com- 
position (Fig. 10), which has neither the arch motif 
nor the mountain, and also in the second sketch (Fig. 
12), which now has both arch and mountain. These 
works have the forces in opposition to the main horse- 
man motif, in common with the woodcut cover for 
the 1911 Salon Isdebskago (Fig. 11). This element 
of opposition by another horseman is significantly lack- 
ing in the final design (Fig. 3). 

Both in the spiritual and formal sense, then, the 
final design for the Blaue Reiter catalogue is a culmina- 
tion of Kandinsky’s previous artistic ideals and ideas. 
His symbol of poetic inspiration had evolved, battled 
against opposition, and begun now its emancipated 
flight. He used it again for the catalogue of his first 
Collective Exhibition sponsored by Der Sturm during 
March of 1912, and on the front and back covers of 
the almanac, Der Blaue Reiter.’ Again, I do not 
propose that the artist was aware of this ideological 
evolution, for it was not his habit to make and work 
out a premeditated program. Between the Fragment 
for Composition 4 and the completed Composition 4 
itself, he painted works of completely different nature, 
such as the Bild mit Troika, HC-120, in the Chicago 
Art Institute, and the Winter 2, HC-122, in the Mies 
van der Rohe collection. In a like manner, the idea 
of the Blaue Reiter Almanach evolved sporadically in 
his mind for over a period of two years. In April of 


6. Mr. Klaus Brisch of Cologne, Germany, who drew my 
attention to this work (which is also entitled, Cosaque), points 
out that the painting is dated 1910 on the lower right-hand 
corner. Nevertheless, it is given the date 1911 in the HC 
and apparently was finished at that time. Mr. Brisch is now 
bringing to conclusion a dissertation which will be the 
definitive work on the early Kandinsky. 


1911, Kandinsky tentatively thought the almanac 
should be entitled Die Kette. In an article written 
in 1930, he has told us of the casual way in which 
the final title, Der Blaue Reiter, was arrived at.*° 
He and Franz Marc were sipping coffee at Marc’s 
home in Sindelsdorf (previously Marc had planned a 
journal to be called Blaue Blatter). Both he and Marc 
liked horses. And they both liked the color blue. And 
so, the name. 

This undramatic name-giving episode does not lead 
me to doubt my interpretation of the meaning of the 
design. On the contrary, the casual development of the 
ideal seems to correspond to the slow, irregular, and 
hesitant evolution of the artistic form-idea just sketched. 

We have wrapped within this genesis of the Blaue 
Reiter catalogue design the key to Kandinsky’s career. 
He was a man who worked with the freedom of a 
child and the conscience of a martyr toward haunt- 
ing goals. As each work appeared finished on the 
easel, so these goals were revealed to him already 
partially attained. He drew freely and often uncon- 
sciously upon his past works, a kind of self-plunder 
encouraged by the growing musicalizing of his art. 
For, as the material substance of the objective world 
was shed in his paintings, the inner nature of the world 
became revealed as a kind of spiritual skeleton, a 
hieroglyph of expression. This hieroglyph, by the 
process of further purging and refinement (as we have 
seen in the Blaue Reiter motif), became adapted to 
the musical “Theme and Variation” treatment. 

This is a formal explanation of his self-plunder; but 
we must not forget that there was a human side to 
the story. Kandinsky was involved in the creation 
of a unique pictorial world. To forsake the visual 
fascinations of the objective world he loved was a 
shattering experience for a painter of his integrity. To 
be the first person to do so without the precedence 
of something which could substitute for this loss must 
have been like closing the door of the world, turning 
around, and being confronted by an abyss. Yet not 
quite an abyss: Kandinsky had ten years of solid paint- 
ing achievement behind him, motifs to re-employ, and 
previous inventions upon the shoulders of which he 
could stand. And so the horseman glides off from the 
solid earth instead of abruptly leaping from a vacuum 
into an empty Icarus flight. 

Wassily Kandinsky’s career had an impressive or- 
ganic continuity. Yet there are occasionally to be found 
sudden mutations of style. For example, let us look at 
the preparatory drawing for Kleine Freuden of 1912 
(Fig. 13). Comparing it to a drawing typical of that 
period (Fig. 14), we see how the keen cool lines 
now encompass the formerly extrovert areas, curbing 
their enthusiasm by becoming one with them. The 


7. W. Kandinsky, “Letters from Munich,” Apollon, 1v, 
pp. 28-30. 

8. Cf. Kandinsky’s autobiography, Riickblicke, Berlin, 1913. 

9. Munich, R. Piper, 1912. It is also found on the cover 
of Klange, Munich, 1913. 

10. W. Kandinsky, “Der Blaue Reiter,” Das Kunstblatt, 
XIV, 1930, pp. 57-60. 
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horseman motif is seen again, and also, what is more 
important, the first circle he made with the use of the 
compass. Those who describe Kandinsky’s Bauhaus 
period as the product of Constructivism and Su- 
prematism™ have apparently overlooked this and other 
early drawings. 

The drawing for Kleine Freuden in 1913 came 
from nowhere. It was like a late bud on a tree, ap- 
pearing without reason, yet prophetic of future growth. 
Kandinsky was not prepared that year to develop the 
idea further. His water color sketch for Kleine Freuden 
(Fig. 15), as well as the finished work itself which 
is now in the Museum of Non-Objective Painting in 
New York City, were executed in his typical style 
of the prewar years. It was not until 1924 that he 
fully exploited the potential of this drawing in the 
painting, Riickblicke, HC-268a (Fig. 16). 

We do not see the horseman in the works of the 
Bauhaus period except for a few instances, such as in 
Riickblicke where it is to be expected because of the 
title. What then has happened to his prime symbolic 
motif? He has given the answer both in his writing’? 
and in his works of the 1920’s, works which are teem- 
ing with circles. It seems that in his more objective 
and mature second period he was able to concentrate 
all the poetry and all of the passion of the mounted 
knight within the confines of the circle; in short, to 
work with an encircled Pegasus. Bearing this in mind, 
we will have a better understanding of why Kandinsky 
could make the simple circle so broadly and effectively 
expressive. 


HARPUR COLLEGE 


ADDENDUM 


It has been suggested that Fig. 13 (1913) might 
have been misdated. At first this suggestion seems 
reasonable. The drawing is stylistically similar to 
Riickblicke (Fig. 16, 1924), which bears out its poten- 
tialities, and relatively unlike—in both style and form 
—Kleine Freuden (cf. Fig. 15, 1913), for which it 
was purportedly the preparatory sketch. 

An artist can misdate a work consciously or uncon- 
sciously. Conscious manipulation of a date suggests dis- 
honesty. Misdating unconsciously, on the other hand, 
is a pardonable human error. Both possibilities warrant 
examination. The results gained thereby can then be 
balanced with the evidence marshaled for the au- 
thenticity of the date as signed. 

(1) That the date is a conscious falsehood: Kan- 
dinsky’s well-known integrity, his unassertiveness, his 


11. For the “influence” of Suprematism on Kandinsky, see 
Carl Einstein, Die Kunst des 20. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1931, 
p- 193; and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Cubism and Abstract Art, 
New York, 1936, p. 68. 

12. Kandinsky’s answers to questions submitted to him by 
Paul Plaut in Plaut’s Die Psychologie der produktiven Persén- 
lichkeit, Stuttgart, 1929, pp. 306-308: “Wenn ich z.B. in 
den letzten Jahren so oft und leidenshaftlich gern den Kreis 
verwende, so ist dazu der Grund (oder die Ursache) nicht 
die ‘geometrische’ Form des Kreises, oder seine geometrischen 
Eigenschaften, sondern mein starkes Empfinden der inneren 


friendliness toward other artists, and his consistent self- 
confidence eliminate the possibility of fraud.** 

(2) That the date is an unconscious mistake: Could 
Kandinsky have made the drawing in 1924 in prepara- 
tion for the painting, Riickblicke, and then for some 
unconscious reason, perhaps the drawing’s relationship 
to Kleine Freuden, dated it 1913? 

Material evidence does not support this proposition. 
The drawing is signed with a “K” inscribed within 
a triangle, and the four digits, “1913.” The painting, 
Riickblicke, is signed with the “K” inscribed within 
a tilted “V,” and with only the last two digits of the 
date. This change of signing and dating evolved be- 
tween the years 1914-1918. It secms strange, if the 
above proposition were true, that the artist should have 
used this later style of signature and dating for the 
painting and not for the drawing. Moreover, it would 
be, as far as is known, a unique instance in his entire 
career. I feel the second proposition to be unlikely, 
especially so in light of the ensuing information which 
I think will justify the date. 

(3) That the date is correct as stands: 

(a) The title of the 1924 painting, Riickblicke, 
makes better sense if Kandinsky actually dipped back 
for something tangible in his previous career for his 
source of inspiration. The “1913” drawing would 
serve this purpose, not only because the year 1913 saw 
the publication of his autobiography (also called 
Riickblicke), but because it was at that time unfulfilled, 
and could now be worked out comfortably in the style 
of 1924 which it had anticipated. 

(b) Uber das Geistige in der Kunst, the writing 
of which was virtually completed in 1910, suggested 
negatively the possibility of a geometric non-objective 
art. On page 68 of the Wittenborn translation we 
read: “It is possible that towards the close of our dawn- 
ing epoch a new ornamental language will develop, 
but it is not likely to be founded on geometrical form.” 
And on p. 73: “It is not obvious geometrical configura- 
tions that will be the richest in possibilities, but hidden 
ones, emerging unnoticed from the canvas and meant 
for the soul rather than the eye.”** That abstract 
geometrical forms were potential working blocks for 
painting, however, was acknowledged in the chapter, 
“The Language of Form and Color”: “Form alone, 
even though abstract and geometrical, has its internal 
resonance, a spiritual entity whose properties are 
identical with the form.”** In his footnote five, he ex- 
plains his predilection for hidden or unobvious geo- 
metrical forms during his Blaue Reiter period: “The 
phrase ‘expressively’ must be clearly understood. Form 


Kraft des Kreises in seinen unzahligen Variationen; ich liebe 
den Kreis heute, wie ich friiher z.B. das Pferd geliebt habe— 
vielleicht mehr, da ich im Kreis mehr innere Médglich- 
keiten finde, weshalb er die Stelle des Pferdes eingenommen 
hat.” 

13. Michel Seuphor, L’art abstrait, Paris, 1949, p. 26; 
André de Ridder, ed., Wassily Kandinsky, Anvers, 1933, pp. 
18, 20; Julia and Lyonel Feininger, “Wassily Kandinsky,” 
Magazine of Art, Xxxviil, 1945, pp. 174f. 

14. Concerning the Spiritual in Art, New York, 1947. 

15. ibid., p. 47. 
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often is most expressive when subdued. It is often most 
expressive when reticent, perhaps only a stroke, a mere 
hint of external meaning.” 

A polarity of two types of forms is then established: 


(1) Either a form aims at delimiting a concrete ob- 
ject two-dimensionally, (2) Or a form remains 
abstract, a purely abstract entity. Such abstract en- 
tities, which have life in themselves, are a square, 
a circle, a triangle, a rhombus, a trapezoid, etc., 
many of them so complicated as to have no mathe- 
matical formula. All these forms are of equal rank 
in the abstract realm. 

Between these two boundaries lie the innumer- 
able forms in which both elements exist, with a pre- 
ponderance of either the abstract or the concrete. 
These forms are at present largely the treasure from 
which the artist draws all the component elements 
of his creations. 


For a painter interested in abstract art, the obvious 
conclusion of this logic would be for that painter to 
deal with the pure abstract entities mentioned. But 
Kandinsky did not immediately regulate his painting 
in accordance with his theoretical thinking. The prob- 
lems in his painting were stubborn, partially independ- 
ent of his theory, and could only be worked out on 
the canvas in terms of the forces of his artistic evolu- 
tion. 

The document which illustrates his change of theo- 
retical attitude in favor of the purer form of working 
is a typewritten list of alterations written in 1914 for 
the proposed fourth German edition of Uber das 
Geistige in der Kunst. In this list the largest changes 
were suggested for the section immediately following 
the above quotation. The typewritten alterations (en- 
titled “Kleine Anderungen zum ‘Uber das Geistige’ ”) 
were incorporated in the Wittenborn translation with- 
out specific footnoting. The German text for this sec- 
tion compares with the text of the first German edition 
as follows: 


Kleine Anderungen: 
Heute kénnen nur wenige Kiinstler mit rein ab- 
strakten Formen auskommen. Diese Formen sind 
dem Kiinstler oft zu unprazis. Es scheint ihm: sich 
auf ausschliesslich Unprazises zu beschranken, heisst 
sich der Méglichkeiten berauben, das rein Mensch- 
liche ausschliessen und dadurch seine Ausdrucks- 
mittel arm machen. Gleichzeitig aber wird schon 
heute die abstrakte Form als eine rein prazise erlebt 
und als ausschliessliches Material in malerischen 


16. H. Tietze, review of Klénge, Die Graphischen Kiinste 
(Beilage), xxxvil, 1913, pp. 15f. 

17. This self-plunder, or reworking, Kandinsky practiced 
primarily during his Blaue Reiter period. Bearing this in mind, 
one wonders whether the commonly held belief that the work 
of this period was the most spontaneous should be accepted 
uncritically. Seven of the ten “tested and worked-over” 
compositions were painted prior to 1914, and a number of the 
improvisations, “spontaneous expressions of inner character” 
(the quotations are from the last page of Uber das Geistige), 
appear to have germinated in a manner not unlike the com- 
positions. As a whole, this early period exhibits the marks 


Werken verwendet. Das iussere ‘arm machen’ 
verwandelt sich zu innerer Bereicherung. 
First German edition: 

Mit ausschliesslich rein abstrakten Formen kann der 
Kiinstler heute nicht auskommen. Diese Formen 
sind ihm zu unprizis. Sich auf ausschliesslich Un- 
prazises zu beschranken, heisst sich der Méglich- 
keiten berauben, das rein Menschliche ausschliessen 
und dadurch seine Ausdrucksmittel arm machen. 


The shifting attitude toward the geometric and 
precise gives credence to the sudden appearance of a 
drawing like Fig. 13 in 1913. This shift was brought 
to a climax at the beginning of World War I when 
Kandinsky did the first work on his second book, 
Punkt und Linie zu Flache, a volume devoted primarily 
to the graphic and geometric questions of non-objective 
art. We read in the introduction of the completed 
work, published in 1926 as the ninth Bauhaus book, 
the following: 


Am Anfang des Weltkrieges verbrachte ich drei 
Monate in Goldach am Bodensee und habe diese 
Zeit fast ausschliesslich zur Systematisierung meiner 
theoretischen, oft noch unprazisen Gedanken und 
der praktischen Erfahrungen verwendet. So entstand 
ein ziemlich grosses theoretisches Material. 

Dieses Material blieb fast zehn Jahre unberiihrt, 
und erst vor kurzem bekam ich die Maéglichkeit, 
mich weiter damit zu beschaftigen, wovon dieses 
Buch eine Probe ist. 


(c) That Kandinsky made a practice of re-employ- 
ing earlier ideas and motifs can readily be pointed out. 
The evidence, though hitherto unemphasized, is enor- 
mous. The cannon motif of Improvisation 30 (HC- 
161, 1913) was borrowed from Improvisation 11 
(HC-102, 1910). The Little Dream in Red (HC- 
311, 1925) was based upon the sketch for /mprovisa- 
tion 24 (1912). Improvisation 31 (HC-164, 1913) 
was reworked with some changes into a water color 
during 1916; and then altered violently into the paint- 
ing of 1923, Forme Noire. The book of poems and 
woodcuts, Klaénge (1913), though it included some 
works of 1913, was to a large extent a compilation and 
reworking of earlier graphic effort, a point missed by 
one of its important reviewers.**° The mural of the 
Juryfreie Exhibition of 1922 in Berlin, was based upon 
a number of works of the preceding five years.** 

(d) In spite of the broad continuity of Kandinsky’s 
stylistic development, there is evidence during each 
period that he was capable of a surprising fluctuation of 


of profound struggle. Could we not have mistaken the ap- 
parent “dash” of the execution of these paintings for an all- 
pervading freedom and spontaneity? Or, put in another way, 
have we not failed to discriminate between the method of the 
final process of painting and the discipline of conception? 
I, for one, find an astonishing individuality and immediacy 
of conception in the works of Kandinsky’s last period. The fact 
that they were often painted with the aid of the compass 
and the obvious care of a miniaturist seems to me to be an 
external matter affecting neither the spontaneity of their 
creation nor the final effect of their monumentality. 
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presentation. Water color and drawing were the media 
most sensitive to these fluctuations. In a few instances 
of forward-looking fluctuations, the predominating 
style of a later period was prophesied, as could have 
been the case with Fig. 13. For example, certain forms 
in Water Colors 109b (1923) and 220 (1927) 
clearly anticipate the organic style he was eventually 
able to work out during the 1930’s. A drawing of 
1916** and another of 1918 (No. 1, 31.6x20 cm., 
Collection Nina Kandinsky) seem about as maladjusted 
to the prevailing style of the paintings before 1920 as 
does Fig. 13. Indeed, the 1916 drawing carries out 
definite motifs of Fig. 13 such as the saw-tooth motif 
in the lower left. Consequently, the abrupt appearance 
of Fig. 13 in the medium in which it was done does not 
constitute a unique or aberrational factor in Kandinsky’s 
work; and it can be associated with the 1916 drawing 
in establishing a line of development of a motif from 
Fig. 13 to Riickblicke. 

In view of the above, the relationship of the two 
works in question seems plausible. 


If the preceding argument is sufficient to convince 
the reader that the date of Fig. 13 is authentic, Kan- 
dinsky’s relationship to Constructivism and Suprematism 
is still left unresolved. Perhaps some recently gathered 
data will bring new light on the subject. 

Though the ethos of Kandinsky’s and the others’ 
works are obviously different,’® the data to follow en- 
courage the supposition that Kandinsky’s ideas formed 
one of the first significant theoretical forces in Russia 
for the transition there to non-objective art. The data 
will prove exactly to what extent Kandinsky’s ideas 
were available in Russia to the Russian reading public 
before 1913. 

First, there are the five “Letters from Munich” 
written in 1909-1910 and published in the first issues 
of the important Russian art magazine, 4 follon.*° 
Next, there is his article, “Content and Form,” pub- 
lished in the exhibition catalogue of Salon 2 (Inter- 
national Exhibition of Art) in Odessa in 1910-1911.” 
Thirdly, there is the program for the all but forgotten 
meeting of the Society of Painters in St. Petersburg, 
December 10, 1912. The meeting was divided into 
two parts. The first was a lecture by Kurdibowsky who 


18. Reproduced in Will Grohmann, Kandinsky, Paris, 1930, 
p. Xxi. 

19. Cf. Konstantin Umanskij, Neuve Kunst in Russland; 
1914-1919, Munich, 1920. Note also the type of work 
Malevitch was exhibiting in 1914, one year after the Su- 
prematist movement had presumably begun. His paintings at 
the 1914 exhibition of the Société des Artistes Indépendants 
were: 2154—Samovar; 2155—Portrait de M. Klunkoff ; 2156 
—Le matin 4 la campagne, aprés Porage. 

20. Il, pp. 17-20; IV, pp. 28-30; VII, pp. 12-15; VIII, 
PP. 4-75 XI, pp. 13-17. 

21. This exhibition, which contained fifty-four works by 
Kandinsky, was his most important showing in Russia. He 
made the design for the cover of the catalogue and translated 
an article by Arnold Schoenberg. Some of the other artists 
represented were Bernard, Braque, Balla, Vuillard, Vallotton, 
Gleizes, Denis, Von Dongen, Matisse, Metzinger, Marquet, 
Mangin, Minter, Redon, Rousseau, Signac, Vlarainck, Le 


presented the art theories of Kandinsky, particularly 
those in the book, Der Blaue Reiter (Munich, 1912). 
The second part of the evening consisted of a lecture by 
David Burljuk on the evolution of the term “beauty” 
in painting, with emphasis given to cubism.” 

The fourth instance of the spread of Kandinsky’s 
ideas in Russia is perhaps the most important. Between 
the 29th and 31st of December, 1911, Kandinsky’s 
book, Concerning the Spiritual in Art, was presented to 
the Congress of Russian Artists held in St. Petersburg. 
This book was printed in its entirety in Russian the 
following year in the three-volume report of the con- 
gress.** It was presented, then, to this Russian congress 
at the very time the German edition was going to press. 

Whatever the solution to this problem will eventually 
be, those attempting to work on it might well begin to 
respect Kandinsky’s warning of the dangers in con- 
cerning oneself exclusively with the outer forms:** 


We are so pleased to be hanging onto the form, that 
it is easier to feel with the eye than with the soul, 
and just in our time, filled as it is with great up- 
heavals of the human spirit, one is yet rather occupied 
with outer things, which are a sad rest from the 
ultra-materialism of the past era. According to that 
system the artists are recognized according to their 
outer signs, they are sorted and laid together in 
bunches like radishes, or like smoked fish put into 
small cans (according to the form, color, and size of 
their works of art), on which the labels are printed 
in beforehand. Weak artists are little fish who pre- 
pare the cans for themselves and proudly creep into 
them. In this way we have different directions in art. 


TRECENTO SCRAMBLE 
MILLARD MEIss 


In his review of my Painting in Florence and Siena 
after the Black Death published in the December 1952 
issue of the ART BULLETIN, Mr. Benjamin Rowland, 
Jr., makes a series of specific assertions which require, I 
regret to say, some comment. 


1. “Missing Orcagnas” 
“It is difficult to understand why in a book that is 


Fauconnier, and Friesz. 

22. This document is translated into English in my disserta- 
tion, An Examination of the Fundamental Theories of Wassily 
Kandinsky, University of Wisconsin, 1951. 

23. Vestnik sostoyavshago pod vysochayshim ego im- 
peratorskogo velichestva gosudarya imperatora pokrovitelstvom 
vserosstyskago cCezda khudozhnikov, Sanktpeterburg, Pred- 
varitelnyi spisok dokladov, Voprosy estetyki iskusstv, Wassily 
Kandinsky, “O dukhovnom v iskusstve” [Bulletin of the 
All-Russian Congress of Artists convened under the auspices 
of His Majesty, the Czar, Preliminary List of Lectures, 
Problem of Aesthetics of Art, Wassily Kandinsky, “On the 
Spiritual in Art”]; Wassily Kandinsky, “O dukhovnom v 
iskusstve,” Trudy vserossiiskago sezda khudoxhnikov, 1, pp. 
47-76. 

24. Wassily Kandinsky, Om Konstnaren, Stockholm, 1916, 
p- 24. This rare publication was located for me by Svend 
Eriksen, Copenhagen. 
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so concerned with the establishment of the personality 
of Andrea Orcagna there is no mention of the newly 
discovered Orcagna frescoes in the vault of the Cap- 
pella Maggiore in Santa Maria Novella and the now 
completely restored Crucifixion in the old refectory of 
Santo Spirito. These fragments, originally attributed to 
Orcagna by Ghiberti, have now been published by Luisa 
Becherucci.*° Intimately related in style to the Triumph 
of Death in Santa Croce as well as to the Strozzi altar- 
piece, they establish Orcagna as the one master of the 
Giottesque tradition who was able to imbue his com- 
positions with monumentality and tragic grandeur. It 
can only be assumed that the publication of these 
frescoes was too late for inclusion in Mr. Meiss’s 
book” (p. 322). 

In the index of the book, under Florence, §. Maria 
Novella, choir, Orcagna and assistants, frescoes, there 
are nine references to pages and footnotes; and un- 
der S. Spirito, Orcagna-follower, Last Supper and 
Crucifixion, two page references. Though these pas- 
sages are brief, they present my opinion of the date 
and authorship of these frescoes. Unlike Becherucci, 
whom Rowland follows, I believe that the S$. Maria 
Novella fragments are largely by assistants of Orcagna, 
the S. Spiritio paintings entirely by three followers. 
There is also an estimate of the significance of the 
S. Maria Novella frescoes as reflections of Orcagna’s 
early style, and even an attempt—the first, I believe 
—to reconstruct the appearance of one of the main 
scenes on the walls of the choir that may still exist 
beneath Ghirlandaio’s paintings. 


2. “Additions” to the Stigmatization of St. Francis 


“Mr. Meiss points out that the early paintings of the 
Stigmatization in Italy express the spiritual relation of 
Francis to God, rather than his physical likeness to 
Christ incarnate. He proceeds to trace the development 
of the iconography from the representation of the vision 
as a seraph to the later emphasis on the Crucified en- 
closed in the seraphic wings. This reviewer would like 
to add a number of suggestions concerning the sources 
and development of this theme. In the first place, it 
is apparent that the sources for the earliest representa- 
tion of this miracle (by Bernardo Berlinghieri) are to 
be found in still earlier representations of Christ in 
Gethsemane. . .” (p. 321). 

After reading this contribution to the origin of the 
Stigmatization, would Mr. Rowland’s audience expect 
to find the following at the beginning of the discussion 
of the subject on pp. 117-118 of my book: “In the 
earliest painting of the subject, Francis is shown kneel- 
ing. His hands are extended, like those of Christ in 
the garden of Gethsemane, toward the heavenly ap- 
parition”? The author of that famous first representa- 
tion is, by the way, Bonaventura Berlinghieri; “Ber- 
nardo” does not exist. 

Following some comments on the relation of the 
seraph to the Holy Spirit, Mr. Rowland summarizes 
his view of the development of the Stigmatization as 


follows: “This original and, more properly speaking, 
traditional and metaphysical interpretation of the mir- 
acle only disappeared with the more literal identifica- 
tion of St. Francis with the Crucified in the later 
texts. As a consequence, the seraphic aspect of the 
revelation came to be subordinated to the representa- 
tion of an actual crucifix surrounded by six wings” 
(pp. 321f.). 

I ask the reader to compare this allegedly novel view 
of the development with the one in the book, which 
Mr. Rowland has himself restated at the beginning of 
the passage quoted above. 


3. St. Anne with the Christ Child, or the Marriage of 
Catherine of Siena? 


In the panel in Boston that shows in its main field, 
on a large scale, the marriage of Catherine of Alex- 
andria, my book, says Mr. Rowland, “identifies the 
small figures in the center of the main panel as a family 
group of the Madonna, Christ, and St. Anne, without 
considering the possible identification of this scene as 
the mystic marriage of Catherine of Siena. However, 
the personage whom Mr. Meiss has identified as St. 
Anne wears what certainly can be recognized as a 
Dominican habit. This smaller scene, then, shows an- 
other marriage of the Infant Christ, according to a 
formula that was first used for the representation 
of the mystic marriage of Catherine of Alexandria. In 
this way, the whole altarpiece would combine the two 
accepted iconographies for the mystic marriage of Cath- 
erine of Alexandria, with the group involving Cather- 
ine of Siena serving as a kind of antiphonal to the 
other. If this identification is at all admissible, it would 
of course force the attribution of the painting to a 
later artist than Barna, since the mystic marriage of 
Catherine presumably could not have been represented 
before 1360” (p. 321). 

In proposing this alternative to my identification, 
Mr. Rowland is apparently not troubled at all by what 
would be an enormous inconsistency in the way of 
representing his “two marriages”—the grave intensity 
of the marriage above and the relaxed, informal, al- 
most casual behavior of the figures below. Nor is he 
disturbed by the fact that though Catherine of Siena 
married Christ before she was twenty, his figure of 
her appears to be older than the Virgin. Does he ex- 
pect us to accept his identification of the habit as “cer- 
tainly Dominican” unless he can tell us why a brownish 
black tunic replaces the customary Dominican white? 
The earliest images of St. Catherine of Siena all show 
her, naturally enough, wearing a white tunic (see 
figs. 111-112 of my book, and p. 113 n. 33). And in 
the Boston panel even the mantle is not the usual 
pure Dominican black, but a purplish, brownish one. 
Would anyone suspect from Mr. Rowland’s assertions 
that the Christ Child is doing anything else than putting 
a ring on his bride’s finger, in accordance with all 
the legends and representations? He actually does 
nothing of the kind. As is clearly visible in fig. 107 of 
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the book, he receives from the woman a fruit.’ This 
group of three figures is cited in the book as one of 
the early representations of the Madonna with St. 
Anne, along with a second, approximately contem- 
porary Sienese painting of the subject. ‘This latter work, 
by a follower of Pietro Lorenzetti, is in the market 
in New York City, and is unpublished so far as | 
know. The composition is similar to the Boston panel 
(though the bird and fruit are lacking), and St. Anne 
wears a similar purplish black mantle. 

A few words about Mr. Rowland’s concluding sen- 
tence. His date 1360 is incorrect, the marriage having 
been placed by various sources as early as 1354 and 
as late as 1367 (see p. 112 of the book). If 1360 
is correct, the statement that Barna could not then 
have painted the picture is not justified. We possess 
not a single specific date for his career, and he might 
well have worked after 1360. And even if Mr. 
Rowland were right up to this point, then the sen- 
tence is irrelevant or at least misleading, for in it as well 
as in a preceding statement Mr. Rowland clearly implies 
that I attributed the painting to Barna. I did not. 
I ascribed it to an associate and follower. 


4. “Ritual and the Supernatural” in Taddeo Gaddi 


“One factor which appears to the present reviewer 
as a little disturbing to Mr. Meiss’s argument is that 
even in the early work of Taddeo Gaddi there is al- 
ready an emphasis on the supernatural and ritualistic 
which Mr. Meiss associates with later artists like Gio- 
vanni del Biondo and Bartolo di Fredi. It has long 
been known that in the quatrefoil panels from the Santa 
Croce sacristy of ca. 1330, Taddeo’s treatment of 
scenes from the life of Christ shows an insistent dwell- 
ing on the miraculous aspects of the story quite dif- 
ferent from Giotto’s practice. The explanation for the 
character of these paintings, as well as Taddeo’s 
frescoes in Santa Croce, lies in the influence on the 
artist of the sermons of Fra Simone of Cascia. One is 
inclined to conclude from this that many of the trans- 
formations in iconography which the writer assigns 
to the period of revived religion following the Great 
Plague were already present in the work of earlier 
artists, and judging from the case of Taddeo Gaddi, 
were even then inspired by very immediate popular 
sources, such as the evangelical preaching of Fra 
Simone” (pp. 319f.; footnote referring to Van Marle 
and Maioni omitted). 

The casual leap which carries Mr. Rowland from 
the alleged character of certain scenes by Taddeo Gaddi 
to a demolition of one fully documented section of 
the book is a matter for methodology or psychology; 
in either case, not the business of this reply. But let us 
look more closely at Taddeo Gaddi. Mr. Rowland 
evidently rejects my analyses of several of these works 
—analyses which he does not mention and which result 
in a fundamentally different estimate of the painter. 
But even Van Marle and Maioni, Mr. Rowland’s two 


1. Described in the book (p. 110 n. 26) as perhaps an 
orange, but I now think a pomegranate, with symbolical over- 


authorities, say nothing whatever about emphasis on 
ritual, 

It is apparent that Mr. Rowland’s thesis of Taddeo’s 
insistent supernaturalism is an inflated version of the 
pietist, wholly unscholarly, though interesting old 
article by Maioni, or of Van Marle’s brief and un- 
critical restatement of Maioni’s proposals. Maioni 
claimed that the imagery of the Augustinian preacher 
Fra Simone Fidati influenced certain aspects of ‘Tad- 
deo’s early paintings. In the Academy panels: omission 
of Joseph from the Adoration of the Magi and of the 
midwives from the Nativity; Mary kneeling and 
adoring the Infant Christ in the Nativity. In the 
S. Croce frescoes, the Annunciation to the Shepherds 
represented at night; Joachim and Anna meeting 
without a kiss; and the Christ Child in the star that 
guides the Magi. 

These details in a few compositions do not warrant 
the assertion that in his two large cycles Taddeo 
“dwells insistently” on the miraculous. Most of them 
do not convey the kind of manifest supernaturalism 
inherent in paintings made after 1350; in some in- 
stances—the absence of Joseph from the Adoration of 
the Magi and of the midwives from the Nativity—the 
supernatural is not even implied, unless we accept 
Maioni’s claim that under Fidati’s influence they are 
omitted to emphasize the miraculous nature of the 
event. But this we cannot readily do. Maioni is entirely 
unaware of other religious texts, such as the Medita- 
tions, and his references to iconographic tradition are 
limited to the Arena Chapel. He does not know, for 
instance, that Joseph often does not appear in Tuscan 
representations of the Adoration of the Magi. In 
omitting him, Taddeo was not following Fidati so 
much as an established tradition that includes Guido 
da Siena, Duccio, and at least two Florentine paint- 
ings made after the Arena Chapel (where Joseph 
does appear) but years before Fidati began to preach 
—Pacino’s Tree of Life and the Giottesque fresco in 
the transept of the Lower Church, Assisi. Even Maioni 
has difficulty in relating Taddeo’s panel of the Nativity 
to Fidati’s description. Actually almost all the elements 
in this panel may be found in Pacino’s Tree of Life. 
The midwives are missing here, too; and their absence 
in paintings of the time is in fact more expressive 
of the increasingly active role of the mother and her 
greater intimacy with her child than of a supernatural 
birth in which, according to Fidati, no midwifery was 
required, 

Neither of the Academy scenes cited by Maioni 
shows any unusual “supernaturalism,” and there is 
no compelling reason to connect them with Fidati. 
Indeed, a relationship with this preacher would be 
problematic if Mr. Rowland’s date for the panels 
were correct. Following generally accepted views, he 
places them “ca. 1330”—in other words, before the 
S. Croce frescoes, begun in 1332—and with this dating 
I agree. But there is no certain evidence to show that 


tones like the bird he holds in his other hand. 
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Fidati began his extended stay in Florence and his 
well-known sermons before 1333! 

This is not the place to deal at similar length with 
the three iconographic motifs in the $. Croce frescoes 
cited by Maioni. On page 26 of the book, in a pas- 
sage not mentioned by Mr. Rowland despite its obvious 
relevance, I have discussed one of them, the Meeting 
at the Golden Gate. Once again the painting does not 
conform closely with Fidati’s text, but despite this and 
other difficulties, we must allow the possibility that 
the preacher’s thought did affect Taddeo’s painting. 
The star that guided the Magi, however, was already 
given the form of the Christ Child in the Golden 
Legend. And the iconographic features of the Academy 
panels for which Fidati is held responsible do mot recur 
in the frescoes. Joseph reappears in the Adoration of 
the Magi and the Virgin cuddles the Child in the 
Nativity. 


5. Catalan Echoes 


In the only large section of the review that I have 
not hitherto discussed Mr. Rowland points to the ap- 
pearance of some Tuscan iconographic motifs in the 
painting of Jaime and Pere Serra. Somehow “these 
provincial echoes of Tuscan art in Catalonia . . . seem 
both to support and refute” my theories—why, we are 
not told. In conclusion Mr. Rowland writes: “The 
foregoing paragraphs represent only a very tentative 
exploration of the possibility of using Spanish painting 
as a means of confirming developments in Italy. As 
scholars of Oriental art are aware, in exactly the same 
way Japanese painting, always a reflection of develop- 
ments on the mainland, can often be used to recon- 
struct types of painting and iconography of Chinese 
origin that are scarcely extant in Chinese originals” (p. 
321; italics mine). 

Mr. Rowland’s final analogy seems rather quixotic 
in view of the existence of thousands of perfectly good 
Tuscan Trecento panels. But even apart from this, 
his statement is confusing, because reconstructing origi- 
nals and “confirming developments” (whatever that 
means) are two different things. In the preceding 
paragraphs, which I only partly understand, the one 
fact that I can discover that might have led him to 
speak of the “refutation” of my conclusions is Jaime 
Serra’s dependence upon early Trecento Tuscan proto- 
types as well as later ones. Should any significance for 
Italy really be attached to that? 

In the course of this discussion of the diffusion of 
Tuscan compositions, he cites some dozen examples, 
all of which I hunted up. This was not always an easy 


2. This is incidentally one of the reproductions in the book 
that Mr. Rowland says could easily be dispensed with. For the 
other paintings Mr. Rowland cites, he gives photograph 
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task, because Mr. Rowland sometimes tells only where 
a painting came from and not where it now is—as 
though Pere Serra’s Man of Sorrows “from San Cugat 
del Vallés” were like the Sistine Madonna. In only 
one instance, the Madonna of Humility at Palau, does 
he refer to a reproduction—to a poor reproduction 
in Professor Post’s fundamental History rather than 
the much better one available in the very book Mr. 
Rowland is reviewing.” If he had looked at this re- 
production, he would have recognized that the paint- 
ing at Palau is not a good one to cite as an example 
of the “invariable” appearance of the Madonna with 
the attributes of the woman of the Apocalypse, for 
only the moon is represented, not the sun nor the stars 
(twelve, not seven as Mr. Rowland says). 

It was only after I had assembled Mr. Rowland’s 
examples that a strong suspicion, formed during the 
first reading of this entire passage, was confirmed. 
Mr. Rowland labors under the false belief that I found 
certain subjects—the Madonna of Humility, the Resur- 
rection, and the Coronation of the Virgin—charac- 
teristic of Tuscan painting after 1350 rather than 
certain ways of representing these subjects. This error 
basically confuses his attempt to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a Catalan art similar to the one described in 
the book. The confusion is compounded by his assump- 
tion that the painting of Pere Serra is fundamentally 
like that of his brother Jaime. Now the style of Jaime 
is actually similar to contemporary painting in Tuscany, 
as I tried to show some years ago in an extended 
study of Italo-Catalan relations.* But the mature Pere 
belongs to a later moment and a subsequent style, more 
closely related to the early Lorenzo Monaco than to 
Orcagna. 


6. Reproductions 


“The illustrations are on the whole adequate, al- 
though some, like reproductions of the Campo Santo 
frescoes, are too small and pallid to be more than a 
reminder of the originals” (p. 322). 

These are strong words to employ about full-page 
plates in a 9 x 12 book. The plates of the Camposanto 
frescoes, moreover, like most of the reproductions in 
the book, are too brilliant rather than too pale— 
at least in all copies of the book that I have seen. The 
detail is good. Indeed, in the Triumph of Death the 
reader may be able to see that, despite the apparent 
mortality, the scythe wielded by the old woman in 
black is remarkably blunt. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


numbers. 
3. “Italian Style in Catalonia,” Journal of the Walters Art 
Gallery, 1v (1941), pp. 45-87. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ANDRE GRABAR, Martyrium. Recherches sur le culte 
des reliques et Part chrétien antique, 2 vols. and atlas, 
Paris, Collége de France, 1943-1946. Pp. 1,040; 
147 figs.; 70 pls. 


M. Grabar’s volumes are among the most outstand- 
ing contributions to the interpretation of Early Chris- 
tian and Byzantine art made anywhere during the past 
fifty years. The wealth of material, the stimulating 
ideas and penetrating insights presented by M. Grabar 
will explain to some degree why it has taken this re- 
viewer nearly five years to digest and think through the 
most significant of these ideas. On the same grounds, he 
asks to be forgiven for limiting his remarks to the field 
of architecture, and primarily of Western architecture: 
ultra posse nemo obligatur. 

The basis of M. Grabar’s research is the conviction 
that no work of sacred art, pagan or Christian, ancient 
or mediaeval, can be understood unless its religious im- 
plications are given due consideration. Always recog- 
nized in the realm of representational art, this principle 
had been lost sight of during the last century where 
architecture was concerned: the symbolic significance 
of a building, its “content,” the ties existing between its 
shape and its dedication or function had been forgotten 
and replaced, under the impact of nineteenth century 
architectural concepts, by a formalistic and technical 
approach. Firmness and Delight, to use Vitruvian 
terms, were considered all-important, and Commodity, 
deprived of its late antique and mediaeval figurative 
connotation, became literally usefulness. That the ico- 
nography of architecture should have been rediscovered 
quite independently during the war years by a number 
of scholars and in continents far apart is one of the 
strange quirks not infrequent in the historiography of 
art.” 

M. Grabar’s starting point, as explained by himself 
both in the preface of his book and in a splendid sum- 
mary of his thesis,” was determined by a number of 
premises: first, an awareness of the bonds linking pagan 
and Christian sacred art; second, the recognition of 
basic differences separating, from the outset, the ec- 
clesiastical architecture of East and West, and the re- 
fusal to take these differences for granted without ex- 
planation; third, the need to explain the rise, since the 
fifth century, of a new iconography in place of that 
of the catacombs, and its intimate connection with the 
cult of relics. 

On this basis, M. Grabar divides Christian cult build- 
ings from their very beginnings into two classes, dis- 
tinct both in form and function: meeting places for the 
regular eucharistic assemblies of the congregations; and 
shrines, that is, martyria or memoriae, marking a site 
which had witnessed the presence of Christ or of the 


1. R. Krautheimer, “Introduction into the Iconography of 
Medieval Architecture,” Journal of the Courtauld and War- 
burg Institutes, V, 1942, pp. 1ff.; K. Lehmann, “The Dome 
of Heaven,” ART BULLETIN, XXVIII, 1945, pp. 1ff.; J. Lassus, 


Virgin, or the tomb of a witness to Christ in the blood, 
a martyr. Meeting places as a rule are longitudinal and 
covered by open timber roofs. Martyria, on the other 
hand, as the author points out in Chapter I, started out 
as areas sub divo, with benches surrounding the tomb; 
but as early as the third century (Chapter m) they 
turned into more monumental forms: two-storied 
structures, as M. Grabar sees them reproduced, for 
instance, in the Alexandria tapestry of the Kaiser- 
Friedrich-Museum and in the Menologium of Basil 11; 
exedrae added to open areas or to transverse oblong 
halls; triconchs, as at S. Callisto in Rome. Finally, still 
in the second century, M. Grabar sees these primitive 
types superseded by central plan buildings on a large 
scale and with a wide variety of rooms, but always 
vaulted, whether in stone or in wood. Rich and varied 
as their plans are, these central-type martyria all derive, 
in both type and function, from Roman mausolea and 
heroa, and these prototypes are represented, according 
to Grabar, by extant ruins as well as by fifteenth and 
sixteenth century drawings of Roman “sepolchri” and 
“tempietti.” 

Evolving from these third century forms, the great 
martyria of the Constantinian period (Chapter m1) be- 
gin to demonstrate the fundamental distinction between 
Christian architecture of the East and West. In the 
East, large martyria of central type rise in commemora- 
tion of holy sites and of relics: the Octagon of Antioch, 
the Apostoleion of Constantinople, the Rotunda of the 
Anastasis over the Sepulchre of Christ, and the Im- 
bomon over the site of the Ascension. Only occasion- 
ally, as in the Sanctuary of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
an oblong basilica is joined to the polygonal martyrium, 
which shelters the Grotto of the Nativity. In the West, 
on the other hand, the basilica, designed for regular 
eucharistic gatherings, would seem to have been the 
dominant type. Only occasionally is the nave of a 
basilica followed by a martyrium-like structure, as a 
rule a rectangular transverse hall terminated by an 
apse. Hence, the transept would seem to be a substitute 
for the martyrium. It thus appears in churches that 
sheltered the tomb of a saint or some other great relic, 
such as St. Peter’s in Rome. 

In the course of the fourth and fifth centuries, cen- 
tralized martyria spread throughout the East. They 
no longer commemorate primarily Christ, but the Vir- 
gin or the tombs or relics of martyrs as well, and vary in 
plan from round and octagonal to quatrefoil and cruci- 
form structures. At this time, as M. Grabar brings out 
(Chapter tv), the boundaries between martyria and as- 
sembly halls begin to blur in the Eastern provinces: 
most of the great Eastern martyria were also regular 
churches dedicated to Christ and designed for regular 
Mass. By virtue of their regular liturgical function, 


Les sanctuaires chrétiens de la Syrie, Paris, 1947. 
2. A. Grabar, “Christian Architecture, East and West,” 
Archaeology, 11, 1949, pp. 95ff. 
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these central-plan martyria were apt to supersede the 
basilican type. Centralized plans became the hallmark 
of ecclesiastical architecture throughout the East, both 
of large independent structures such as Justinian’s 
Hagia Sophia and of small chapels sheltering relics and 
attached to large regular churches. The relic, then, 
was kept outside the church proper, in a separate mauso- 
leum, and as the cult of relics increased in the East, 
these mausolea grew larger and gained in importance. 
Finally, since “all churches . . . possessing relics were 
and at the same time were not sepulchral shrines . . . , 
the sanctuary which contained the . . . tomb of the 
saint was no longer distinguished from other churches 
dedicated to the saint which possessed a tiny fragment of 
his relic. . . .”* In consequence, regular churches since 
the early sixth century adopted the vaults and domes of 
martyria chapels. The complete assimilation throughout 
the East of regular churches to the martyrium type was 
promoted since the seventh century by the renascence 
of a Neo-Platonic mysticism which interpreted the 
domed structure as a symbol of the Universe, sur- 
mounted by the Dome of Heaven.* 

In contrast to this development of Eastern, i.e., 
Byzantine, church architecture, the West (Chapter 
Vv) continued to erect basilicas over the tombs of mar- 
tyrs. According to Grabar, the reason for this different 
approach lies in the demand, raised in the West since 
the fourth century, for the presence of relics under 
every altar, based on Revelation vi: 9. Hence, in the 
West the martyrium is incorporated into the basilica, 
and the cult of relics is concentrated around the High 
Altar. The chancel becomes the nucleus of future 
architectural development, including a crypt under- 
neath, an ambulatory with radiating chapels, and a 
crossing tower over the altar. In brief, the Romanesque 
chevet is basically the martyrium of Western mediaeval 
architecture. 

With this thesis M. Grabar strikes to the very heart 
of the problem of the origins of church architecture in 
the East and the West. In contrast to earlier and cur- 
rent interpretations, he opposes any attempt to explain 
this development on technical grounds. How indeed 
could the origin of Byzantine church types be explained 
as a “development” from longitudinal structures? We 
should have to assume (as has been done) that the 
basilica was first covered with barrel vaults; that a 
dome was then inserted into the vault of the nave in 
front of the chancel; that this dome was further ex- 
panded by deep arches into the area of the aisles; and 
that this domed area was isolated and elaborated until 
it turned into a domed building. History does not work 
on a drafting board, and M. Grabar is undoubtedly 
right in basing his thesis on the premise that form and 
content in late antique and early mediaeval architecture 
are but two facets of the same phenomenon. ‘The appli- 
cation of this thesis to Early Christian and Byzantine 
church architecture has led M. Grabar to what may 
well be the first consistent interpretation of the origin 


3. ibid., p. 101. 4. Cf. Lehmann, of.cit. 
5. In the latter church, the original foundation walls across 


of these forms and of the basic differences that separate 
Eastern and Western mediaeval architecture. 

The wide perspectives envisaged by M. Grabar make 
us gratefully aware of how much he has contributed to 
our understanding of the period under discussion; they 
also emphasize how much remains to be done if we 
are to broaden and consolidate our knowledge of this 
area. It is with such possibilities of further study in mind 
that I venture to present here for discussion a few 
points of a factual and methodological nature. 

The limitations of our factual knowledge of Early 
Christian architecture become evident in any attempt to 
establish chronological sequences, to ascertain the pre- 
cise plan and elevation of a given structure, to deter- 
mine its function, or to evaluate the links between East 
and West. I am inclined at times to a more cautious 
attitude regarding the material on which M. Grabar 
bases his discussion. Very little is certain in the period 
prior to Constantine: all the primitive smartyria 
analyzed by the author, in the Rhineland (Bonn, 
Xanten), in Africa (Tipasa), in Dalmatia (Salona- 
Kaplju¢), date from between the third and the fifth 
centuries, but none bears a precise date. Nor is it 
possible to assign all (or indeed any) of the martyria 
in the Holy Land visited by Etheria in the later fourth 
century to the pre-Constantinian era with any degree 
of certainty. We are hardly on safer ground with re- 
gard to the sanctuaries assigned to the age of Constan- 
tine and to the following century; true, the Con- 
stantinian date of the Church of the Nativity seems to 
be established, and Grabar rightly questions the Con- 
stantinian character of the transept of St. John La- 
teran,’ but the Rotunda of the Anastasis has also been 
assigned to the period of Constantine’s sons, and not 
on bad grounds, I feel. Regarding St. Peter’s in Rome, 
the recent excavations suggest that the building, while 
begun under Constantine, was but little advanced at 
the time of the Emperor’s death. On the other hand, 
the relation of the hemisphatrion to the basilica of the 
Holy Sepulchre could perhaps be clarified somewhat 
more precisely: why should it not have risen from the 
outset at the very end of the nave, supported by twelve 
columns and sheltering the site of the Invention of the 
Cross, a solution once suggested by Kenneth J. Conant, 
just as at Bethlehem the octagon rose at the end of the 
nave over the Grotto of the Nativity? 

Contestable points are unavoidable in a work of the 
scope of M. Grabar’s, just as it is difficult to keep 
factual mistakes from creeping in with the material 
culled from more specialized researches. To begin with 
one caused by an error of my own (1934), the assump- 
tion that there was an original transept at $. Lorenzo 
fuort le mura must be discarded. Likewise, S$. Maria 
Maggiore (I am limiting myself to my Roman baili- 
wick) need not even by implication be assigned a date 
prior to the fifth century, nor was its transept added in 
the fifth century “at the time the relic of the Manger 
was installed there” (Grabar, 1, pp. 298, 316): the 


the transept openings, uncovered in the 1930’s by E. Josi, sug- 
gest the idea either of continued aisles or of a tripartite transept. 
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nave is definitely fifth century, the transept dates from 
1290, and the relic of the Manger turns up for the 
first time in the seventh century. S. Pancrazio, founded 
in the fifth (not the fourth) century, in its present 
state dates from the seventh century, the martyrium- 
basilica of SS. Nereo, Achilleo, and Petronilla from the 
mid-sixth century. The plan of SS. Apostoli was not 
that of an inscribed Greek cross; $§. Martino ai Monti 
received its present patrocinium not in the fifth, but 
only in the ninth century. 

Such secondary errors can easily be eliminated in a 
revised edition. In any case, methodological questions 
are of greater importance in the evaluation of M. 
Grabar’s work, and I am going to select a few such 
questions, all of them incidental, but pertinent to the 
main problem. 

The first concerns the use of reproductions or de- 
scriptions as a basis for the visual reconstruction of 
buildings, late antique (both pagan and Christian) or 
mediaeval. Clearly, prior to the Renaissance, such rep- 
resentations must not be interpreted as true-to-life ren- 
ditions of the model in the modern sense of the term. 
Rather, the prototype is dissected into its constituent 
elements and these are reassembled in a new order, 
determined more often than not by factors quite ex- 
traneous to the architectural organism. Hence, the 
martyria on the Alexandrian carpet of the Kaiser- 
Friedrich-Museum may or may not have been two- 
storied structures above ground; the flights of steps 
leading to what seem to be upper stories may have 
been on the outside, as indeed they were at the Ana- 
stasius Mausoleum at Salona-Marusinaé and in the 
mausolea of Peés and La Alberca; but they may as 
well stand for inside stairs descending to subterranean 
tomb chambers. For the same reason, I feel that the 
reconstruction of martyria based on representations in 
the Menologium of Basil II or in Ambros. 49-50 
(Grabar 1, p. 264, fig. 20) must necessarily remain 
hypothetical. 

Architectural representations of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, on the other hand, are indeed intended to re- 
produce the model faithfully. But it seems to me that 
more often than not the architects and archaeologists 
of the Renaissance were inclined to intersperse their 
surveys of extant structures with plans and elevations 
which are at best free variations on Roman themes. 
M. Grabar appears t6 be certain that Montano’s plans 
are not in this category; that therefore the types trans- 
mitted in his Scelta di Varij Tempietti can be taken to 
represent Roman funerary monuments and thus prove 
the general derivation of Christian martyria from pagan 
mausolea. Still, one cannot help feeling a bit uneasy 
about a number of M. Grabar’s examples: of the two 
“tempietti’ reproduced in his figs. 30 and 31, the first 
looks like a free reproduction of SS. Cosma e Damiano, 
the second like a cross between the temple of Venus 
and Roma, and the entrance rotunda of SS. Cosma e 
Damiano, the so-called Temple of Romulus. Thus it 
seems difficult to see them as forecasting Christian 
structures of the type of the Nativity Church at Bethle- 


hem; the less so since only in the second of these plans 
is the rotunda placed behind the longitudinal hall. 
Again, the combination of a circular aisle with a series 
of triconch chapels (Grabar, 1, fig. 69) would seem to 
be a free combination of a structure resembling S. 
Costanza and of Brunelleschi’s $. Maria degli Angeli 
in Florence. It should therefore not be enumerated 
among the possible late antique prototypes of Early 
Christian martyria and Byzantine and Armenian 
churches. And while one of Montano’s plans (Grabar, 
1, fig. 99) is no doubt close to the crypt of St. Peter’s as 
it appears on Drei’s plan of 1608 (1, p. 475), it should 
perhaps be made clear that this plan represents the 
crypt as remodeled in the sixteenth century, so that 
Montano’s plan again arouses some suspicion. M. Gra- 
bar, in a footnote (1, pp. 100f.), promises a critical 
edition of Montano’s work, and until then we shall 
want to reserve judgment. This much, however, can 
be said even now: in none among the controllable 
Roman monuments have such weird combinations sur- 
vived, and one cannot escape the suspicion that Mon- 
tano often dealt somewhat arbitrarily with the existing 
remains. 

The perhaps somewhat exaggerated scepticism of 
this reviewer applies equally to literary descriptions as 
a basis of reconstruction. Every excavation of a build- 
ing “known” from descriptions has been a warning in 
that respect, from Paulinus’ basilicas at Cimitile to S. 
Lorenzo in Rome. In my opinion, this holds even more 
for descriptive formulas, such as instar (or in modum) 
crucis. The terms were apparently applied to all kinds 
of cross-shapes alike: witness the indices of Schlosser’s 
Schriftquellen and of Mortet’s Recueil de textes or, for 
that matter, the group of fourth century churches in 
Milan as listed by M. Grabar (1, p. 423). Investiga- 
tion in the years since the war has shown S. Simpliciano 
to have had a T-cross plan and S. Nazaro a huge 
Greek-cross plan; the others, S. Eufemia and S. Eus- 
torgio, remain to be investigated. In any case, it seems 
hazardous to conclude from the mere formula that 
every structure laid out im modum crucis was neces- 
sarily a martyrium. 

Regarding the fundamental issues of M. Grabar’s 
thesis, the reader will occasionally be left with one or 
another unanswered question. For the pre-Constantin- 
ian and Constantinian periods, the distinction between 
church buildings of basilican type, designed for the reg- 
ular eucharistic synaxes of the congregation, and com- 
memorative martyria of central plan is fundamentally 
sound. Also, it is no doubt true that by and large these 
types were gradually adapted to their opposite functions 
only in the centuries to follow, centralized structures ab- 
sorbing regular eucharistic services and the martyr cult 
absorbing basilican elements. But one wonders whether 
in M. Grabar’s deductions the boundaries are not 
somewhat sharply drawn at times, particularly for the 
Constantinian period, and whether these elements did 
not frequently intermingle even then. M. Grabar 
would not deny this regarding, for example, St. Peter’s 
in Rome, where the transept has martyrium character, 
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yet served from the outset as the site for the regular 
celebration of the Mass. Yet, it would seem that the 
basilica near the Holy Sepulchre is another case in point 
and that for this very reason it offers much resistance to 
any explanation on a single plane. After all, Eusebius 
designated just this basilica as the martyrium. True, 
this designation was due in all likelihood to the fact 
that under the hemisphairion the building sheltered the 
site of the Invention of the Cross; but at the same time 
this very martyrium served, certainly in the days of 
Etheria and possibly from the outset, the regular syn- 
axes of the congregation as the local cathedral. M. 
Lassus has similarly pointed out, though as a probable 
exception, that Constantine’s Rotunda of the Holy 
Apostles in Constantinople was designed for the regu- 
lar celebration of the mass.° It would then appear that 
in a number of cases regular services were held as 
early as the fourth century in structures designated and 
laid out as martyria. 

Starting from the distinctly separate functions of 
regular synaxes and martyr cult, M. Grabar is at 
times forced to contrast the corresponding architectural 
types with some sharpness. This introduces a danger 
which certainly is not great with a master like M. 
Grabar, but might become perilous in over-zealous 
disciples: that of concluding all too freely from the 
known plan as to the unknown function of the build- 
ing. M. Grabar would be the first to acknowledge the 
fact that in the great majority of cases the original 
function of the early structure is in the dark, and at 
times this reviewer would be inclined to even greater 
scepticism than the author. The attempt to present the 
Golden Octagon of Antioch, because of its centralized 
plan, as the successor to the pagan city-heroon and 
hence as a martyrium has not convinced me; no docu- 
ment ever mentions it as anything but the cathedral 
designed for the regular services of the congregation.’ 
Likewise S. Lorenzo in Milan (fourth century), de- 
spite its tetraconch shape and despite the frequency of 
the plan among sixth century martyria in the East, 
need not have been a martyrium to begin with: the 
patrocinium of the Roman martyr is of late date, and 
no relic seems to be connected with the building.® 
Would it not seem that, in the fourth century at any 
rate, centralized types were used not only for martyria 
but under other specific circumstances as well? In this 
connection, M. Grabar himself refers time and again 
to the baptisteries, which like the martyria were 
evolved since the fourth century from funeral archi- 
tecture, both pagan and Christian. This is no doubt 
correct, regardless of whether the reasons for this trans- 
fer lie in the meaning of the baptistery as an image of 
Heaven (Grabar), as the Fountain of Life (Under- 
wood), or as the tomb of the old Adam and the symbol 
of his rebirth in Christ (Krautheimer). But is it not 
possible that other currents of Roman architecture also 
contributed to the formation of Christian centralized 


6. Lassus, of.cit., pp. 1o01ff. 7. ibid., p. 109. 
8. See A. Calderini, G. Chierici, and C. Cecchelli, La 
Basilica di S. Lorenzo Maggiore in Milano, Milan, 1951. 


edifices? At least as a working hypothesis, it might be 
kept in mind that in the fourth century both the Octa- 
gon of Antioch and §. Lorenzo in Milan were founded 
(the first certainly, the second possibly) under the 
auspices of the Imperial court. On the other hand, 
centralized throne rooms had apparently not been un- 
common in the Imperial palaces of the third and fourth 
centuries,” and their survival, if nothing else, is demon- 
strated by the Chrysotriklinios in the Sacred Palace in 
Constantinople. It has been maintained that this spe- 
cific throne room exerted a considerable influence, par- 
ticularly on Aix-la-Chapelle, and on Western church 
architecture generally.*° In any case, it seems worth 
while to explore the possible impact of such palace halls 
on centralized churches erected by the courts, from the 
Antioch Octagon to the Palatine Chapel at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and to combine such a study with an investi- 
gation of their character as martyria plain and simple 
(Grabar, 1, pp. 559ff.). 

A measure of simplification is essential in any book 
dealing with fundamental problems, and the intelligent 
reader will keep this factor in mind. Fundamental as 
the cult of relics, and hence the martyrium, is for the 
formation of ecclesiastical architecture in the East and 
West, it is not always easy to identify those elements 
of Western church architecture that can claim direct 
descent from the early martyria and their forerunners 
in pagan funeral architecture. The annular crypts, be- 
ginning with the late sixth century crypt of Old St. 
Peter’s in Rome, are a case in point. M. Grabar tends 
to derive them straight from Roman sepulchral struc- 
tures with closed and vaulted exterior ambulatories. 
But is it really true that such independent martyria 
were introduced directly into the interior of the basilica, 
thus imparting to the latter the character of a “smar- 
tyrium basilica”? To be specific, was a mausoleum such 
as the one presented by Montano (Grabar, 1, fig. 99) 
the model for the very crypt of St. Peter’s (1, p. 475)? 
Is it not rather the result of a longer and more com- 
plex development in which many an element inter- 
mingles, including not only such preliminary forms as 
the “high crypt” of Stobi (1, pp. 453f., 476), but also 
the corridors embedded in the foundations of the am- 
phitheatrical symthronot in the apses of St. John at 
Ephesos and St. John of the Studion at Constantinople? 
While the former are no doubt directly linked to the 
cult of relics, the latter would seem to have the addi- 
tional, or even the sole, purpose of regulating the pro- 
cessions of the congregation during regular services, 
rather than just the flow of pilgrims. Hence, the mar- 
tyrium would appear to form at best one of several 
roots from which spring the annular crypts of Western 
Europe. In any case, by the time these latter spread 
from St. Peter’s in Rome to the rest of the Occident in 
the course of the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, 
the link with the Early Christian martyria had become 
somewhat tenuous. On the other hand, it seems to me 


g. Cf. Lehmann, of.cit. 
10. H. Fichtenau, Byzanz und die Pfalz zu Aachen, Vienna, 
1951. 
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that a secondary source, the crypt of St. Peter’s in 
Rome, had become the mainspring of this development. 

The same may be said of the towers, square or 
round, that rise above the transepts of Carolingian 
churches, surmounting the High Altar. True, the idea 
of marking the site of the relic by a tower-like struc- 
ture may have originated in martyria and ultimately 
in Roman tomb structures. But by the time the motif 
penetrated into Western architecture, it had passed 
through centuries of development in the East which 
may have obliterated the original source even further 
than M. Grabar’s careful words (1, p. 414) appear to 
suggest. The two tall towers of the large church of 
Saint-Riquier, one rising from the transept, the other 
from the Westwerk, are in our opinion at best distantly 
related to the rotunda of Hexham and to the Mary 
Chapel at Saint-Riquier (1, pp. 413f.), nor do the 
wings of transept and Westwerk compare to the por- 
ticus of Hexham. The entire arrangement at the east 
end of the large church of Saint-Riquier (tower, tran- 
sept wings, and galleries) forms a complex unit and its 
ancestry includes, it would seem, a number of diversi- 
fied elements: the dome or tower above the High Altar 
(witness Koja Kalessi or the Ilissos church) ; towered 
cross churches as reflected in Tomarza in Asia Minor; 
cross transept churches with galleries such as Hagios 
Demetrios in Salonica; and even the column screens 
that cut off the ends of the transept of Old St. Peter’s 
in Rome. In brief, the original source, the martyrium, 
is hardly sufficient to explain the crossing tower of 
Saint-Riquier as a historical phenomenon. M. Grabar 
is fully cognizant of the complexity of the historical 
process. But since misunderstandings might arise, it 
seems important to rely on further research to clear up 
the specific family ties of a motif such as the crossing 
tower or the annular crypt and to establish, beyond 
their general origin within the realm of the cult of 
relics, their direct sources within Eastern or Western 
architecture. At the same time, it seems to me, some 
emphasis might be placed on the fact that in the course 
of time such elements as the crossing tower tend to 
lose most or all of their links with the ambiente from 
which they may have sprung. The ties between form 
and significance, indissoluble as they are at the begin- 
ning of the development, become tenuous in the end, 
and at times the reader might want to sever them be- 
fore M. Grabar is ready for that operation. 

To establish such family trees within the broad frame- 
work outlined by M. Grabar appears to be a task of 
prime importance. Within the large circle of martyria 
and structures linked to the cult of relics and venerated 
sites, specific groups can be worked out and possibly 
traced to their direct sources. The annular crypts ap- 
pear to be one such group. Another is represented by 
the martyria dedicated to the Virgin: one group in the 
West, among them the Mary Chapel at Saint-Riquier, 
seems to me to derive not just from the martyrium 
type in general, but specifically from the Pantheon in 
Rome, Sancta Maria Rotunda. Another group, in the 
East, may go back to the Tomb of the Virgin in the 


Valley of Josaphat and may have penetrated the West 
either directly or by way of an intermediary secondary 
source, perhaps in Constantinople. Other family trees 
would clarify the relationship of the various transept 
types, a crucial element within M. Grabar’s picture of 
the origins of Western church architecture under the 
impact of the cult of relics. 

Only a work of fundamental importance can form 
the starting point for fruitful discussions and M. Gra- 
bar’s, needless to say, is such a book. It comes at the 
end of a half-century during which new material has 
been accumulating in the field of Early Christian and 
Byzantine scholarship. M. Grabar’s work is manifest 
proof that the time has come for attempts to synthesize 
this material and to reappraise our approach to the art 
of the first millennium of our era, while continuing to 
collect material and to sift and check carefully what 
has been found so far. This reappraisal will eventually 
lead to a better understanding of Early Christian and 
early mediaeval architecture, both in the East and in 
the West. The great lines as laid down by M. Grabar 
will form a key pattern in this reappraisal and are bound 
to have a decisive influence on our approach. It is a rare 
pleasure for a reviewer to deal with a work of such im- 
portance to the fundamental problems of his own field. 
I should like therefore to express to M. Grabar both 
my admiration and my gratitude. 


RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER 
New York University 
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in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum: The Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries, 2 vols., London, British Museum, 1950. 
Pp. 225; 286 pls. £2 12s 6d. 


The clarity and order, the thoroughness of these 
volumes in the field they cover, make them notable. 
Among specialized records of this kind they are an 
achievement which owes its memorable quality to a 
balanced critical judgment and long and patient re- 
search. In the restricted sphere of attributions the 
authors show good sense and sensitivity. Even in those 
cases where injury or reworking has blurred the forma- 
tive life of a drawing and we are compelled to pass 
into areas of scrutiny or speculation where one must 
rely almost uniquely on the fine edge of a subjective 
response, in those cases, too, except in a few arguable 
situations, their trained and experienced eyes find solu- 
tions reasonable enough to persuade all but the most 
determined believer in his own opinion. 

Obviously, it is unsatisfactory to study drawings in 
reproductions or photographs, however accurate they 
may seem to be, and then, on the basis of such some- 
what distorted shadows, to differ in matters as subtle 
as form and derivation with those who have had the 
originals before them for long periods of time. The 
present reviewer is quite conscious that he has had to 
read these volumes under limitations imposed by con- 
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ditions brought about by the war and its aftermath 
which have prevented him from returning to Europe 
for almost fifteen years. But great drawings have a 
way of remaining in the memory, even though some- 
times blurred by absence. 

The project of summing up what is known about the 
Italian drawings in the British Museum goes back to 
the 1880’s, when an inventory was made. A. M. Hind, 
Keeper from 1933 to 1945, rearranged them in peri- 
ods and projected a catalogue. Rapid progress on it, 
however, was not made until the last war, when the 
corpus was evacuated from London. 

The text volume is in a sense a compendium of con- 
noisseurs’ opinions, though all could not possibly be 
cited. However, many are quoted, from Passavant 
down, and constant reference is made to Berenson’s 
profound study of draughtsmanship in his Drawings 
of the Florentine Painters and elsewhere, even though 
the authors do not always find themselves in agreement 
with him about attributions and identifications. 

The organization of material and the methodology, 
knowingly contrived, are scrupulously carried out so 
that the same facts of interest in the case of each draw- 
ing are unfailingly accessible in the same place and 
same sequence, including brief data on the life of the 
artist with bibliographical references, materials used, 
measurements, provenance, collectors’ names, their 
marks, if any, condition, a special bibliography for each 
drawing, and, finally, critical comment. The text vol- 
ume also contains a fairly long and valuable general 
bibliography and a special list of books and articles on 
Leonardo. The physical make-up of both volumes is 
simple and in good taste. The reproductions, while not 
supreme, are for the most part excellent of their kind 
considering the handy size of the format, the larger 
cuts being about 714” x 514”, the smaller 514” x 3%”, 
with many variations. 

As a piece of scholarship the work is impressive and 
implies not only an accurate and exhaustive knowledge 
of the drawings and the literature concerned with them, 
but a vast conspectus of information on the works of 
art with which, as sketches or studies, they have been 
or can be connected. Some of the comments are really 
in the nature of new attributions. Some are simply a 
shrewd analysis of a wide range of opinion at the end 
of which, in the absence of particularized and convinc- 
ing new knowledge, the drawing is left, as it should 
be, under the rubric “school of,” a term that may em- 
brace actual pupils or dottega assistants or that may 
also include less closely defined imitators. In the pres- 
ent state of the study of old master drawings, the final 
and possibly correct attribution is often a result of 
bringing into focus the latent rightness sometimes dis- 
cernible in many earlier wrong opinions. 

But old ascriptions of a certain kind are, as often as 
not, wide of the mark. In the so-called Cleopatra, a 
pendent object close to the left side of her neck un- 
doubtedly seems to be a snake. This drawing was an- 
ciently given to Mabuse on the basis of a faint inscrip- 
tion. It is actually a study (in reverse) for the engrav- 


ing of the subject and was recognized at the end of 
the last century as a Jacopo dei Barbari. Oddly 
enough, it is, it would seem, the only authenticated 
drawing of his known to survive. Some drawings call 
for intense concentration on extremely complex prob- 
lems, many of which are even now unsolved. The 
Janissary, for example, and the Turkish Woman, 
which carries meticulously written indications of colors 
for her costume, were once, with a kind of naive rea- 
son, believed to have been drawn by Gentile Bellini 
during his sojourn in Constantinople. Such well-known 
experts as the Tietzes and the Venturis reject the at- 
tribution. For morphological reasons they may indeed 
be right. There are five existing copies of these sheets 
and also, seemingly, of the Turkish Artist now in the 
Gardner Museum. Pintoricchio used two of them in 
decorating the Appartamento Borgia in the Vatican. 
Ludwig’s interpretation of Gentile’s will, mentioning 
“meis garzonibus mea omnia designa retracta de 
Roma,” is not accepted by the Tietzes or Lionello 
Venturi. 

Twelve drawings, counting rectos and versos sep- 
arately, are without conviction or much certainty at- 
tributed to Giovanni Bellini. The Tietzes and Gamba 
believe the Three Crosses to be authentic, but the 
authors, mostly perhaps on account of a surviving 
predella of the lost Carita altar-piece that Marcan- 
tonio Michiel gavé to Lauro Padovano, seem to feel 
this sketch might in fact be by that little-known artist, 
who may have been a miniaturist; but they leave it 
under the caption “attributed to Giovanni Bellini.” 
There is also in the museum a black chalk known to 
be a copy of the St. Benedict and his companion in - 
Giovanni’s Frari triptych. According to Mariette’s in- 
scription on the mount, it was restored by Rubens, 
whose retouching seems to have been rather extensive. 

The authors also disagree with the Tietzes about the 
origin of the volume of ninety folios. They give it, as 
it was anciently given, to Jacopo Bellini. More than 
that they do not admit of the Tietzes’ suggestion that 
some of the drawings in it are by Gentile. 

Botticelli’s Autumn is one of his finest and purest 
creations and is with reason famous. It has been vari- 
ously dated between 1475 and 1482. According to 
Horne, it was once in Vasari’s possession. The museum 
also owns a Head of a Youth that Berenson originally 
ascribed to Amico di Sandro but which, in his second 
edition, he decides is a youthful Botticelli. The authors 
seem to agree that it is both authentic and early. 

As an example of the tentative “feeling around” of 
many minds in their efforts to analyze and interrelate 
the debris of the past, we might point to a group of 
three drawings for figures in a Coronation of the 
Virgin. They passed from Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
collection to other hands and were listed in the Wood- 
burn sale catalogue as “F. Lippi.” Next, in 1875, they 
were labeled Cosimo Roselli. In 1896 they were 
ascribed by Horne to Francesco Botticini; by Beren- 
son in 1903 and 1938 to the same, with the comment, 
“unmistakably in the angels one recognizes Neri di 
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Bicci’s types”; then by the authors to an artist in- 
fluenced by Raffaellino del Garbo, namely Raffaello 
Botticini. 

Except for the saint’s figure, the drawing of St. 
Jerome in His Study is Carpaccio’s elaborate mise-en- 
scéne for his painting in §. Giorgio degli Schiavoni. 

Another example of a whole cycle of attributions 
is the Redeemer, which in 1879 was given to Giovanni 
Bellini, then by Morelli to Melozzo da Forli; in 1895, 
and before, to “Venetian school, manner of Cima”; 
later to Cima himself, “but not in his final manner,” 
an attribution doubted by the Tietzes, who seem to 
our authors to suggest that it is a Mantegna. Elsewhere 
we find that the Head of an Elderly Man in Profile 
has been attributed to such widely differing artists as 
Agnolo Gaddi (1800); Masaccio (Passavant); and 
at last, quite convincingly, by Berenson to Ghirlandaio. 
There is also a drawing of a Pope which obviously be- 
longs in a general way to the school of Fra Angelico. 
It has passed through these ascriptions: Stefano Fioren- 
tino, Raffaellino del Garbo, and Giusto d’Andrea. 
Under Benozzo we find a drawing of Two Saints 
Seated that has been given successively to Pietro Ca- 
vallini, Fra Angelico, Domenico di Michelino, Benoz- 
zo (copying Fra Angelico), and, finally, by the authors 
to the school of Benozzo. Even Vasari, though near in 
time to many of the artists under consideration, could 
mistake a Raffaellino del Garbo for a Fra Filippo. He 
could even seemingly take an Entombment by Benozzo 
for a Giotto and an Alunno di Benozzo for a Masolino. 
There is also sometimes back-tracking in the direction 
that attributions take. Two Saints Writing was ascribed 
in the Woodburn catalogue to Raffaellino del Garbo. 
Berenson believes it to be an early Ghirlandaio. The 
present catalogue returns it to Raffaellino. 

Eighty-eight folios of drawings of machines and 
some plans are ascribed to Francesco di Giorgio. They 
are bound in one volume which comes from the Har- 
ley Mss and probably, if it is original, once belonged to 
Federigo da Montefeltro (d. 1482). That much care 
has been given to transcribing the text of the Latin 
dedication can be seen in the printed version’s fidelity 
to the abbreviations and diacritical marks of the original. 
Di Giorgio’s hand seems visible only here and there. 
The compilation, however, may have been made by 
him. If so, it is an extremely interesting though brief 
survey of his grasp of the mechanics and engineering 
current in his day for both civil and military use. 

In their discussion of Leonardo’s drawings for a 
Virgin and Child with a Cat, the authors point out 
similar drawings in other museums, as they do, in an 
illuminating way, elsewhere in their study. While no 
painting is known to exist with such a composition, it 
is thought that the Madonna Benois, where a flower 
takes the place of the cat, may be an echo of this de- 
sign. The suggestion seems rather tenuous. 

Here it might be noted that sometimes there is a 
rather tiresome necessity of back and forward refer- 
ence between the text and the illustrations, which in 
making up the volume of plates probably could not be 


avoided. The cuts would certainly be easier to find if 
they carried the title of the drawing as well as the 
name of the artist. 

The discussion of the sketch for the Madonna and 
St. Anne is a little difficult to follow. It embraces, not 
without reason, the Arconati “schizzo,” the Louvre 
Virgin and St. Anne, and a cartoon described by No- 
vellara in 1501, as well as the Burlington House Car- 
toon, not to mention the mystical implications of the 
iconography and the vexed question of the date of the 
drawing and the composition. 

The public’s taste lags, and always will lag, far be- 
hind the refinements and insights of the connoisseur 
and the scholar. A heavy-handed drawing of an old 
man seen full face, from the Payne Knight Collection, 
realistic and pseudo-sculpturesque in execution, has 
been, it seems, the most frequently reproduced of the 
drawings in the museum ascribed to Leonardo. Though 
indirectly Leonardesque in origin, it is not an authentic 
creation of the master’s, but manifestly the work of an 
unknown right-handed draughtsman, an_ imitator 
whose silver point is dull and meticulous. A similar, if 
less popular, drawing is the Female Head, with tumid 
eyelids and long floating hair, that resembles the Ma- 
donna in the Virgin of the Rocks as well as the Ma- 
donna in the Virgin and Child in the Zurich Kunst- 
haus. It was once in the possession of Sir Peter Lely. 
As in the work of so many imitators, an inept accent 
on the picturesque replaces the intense, if obscure, 
meaning of the original. As a result of their study of 
the Leonardesque drawings in the museum, the au- 
thors claim that twenty-six, counting rectos and versos, 
are by the master’s own hand and fifteen, rectos and 
versos, by copyists or followers. Doubt hangs over a 
few, such as the caricatures considered to be his, and 
certain figures on the versos of original drawings are 
not absolutely convincing. 

Filippino’s not very enlightened, though historically 
important, sketch for the whole composition of the 
fresco of the Triumph of St. Thomas Aquinas in Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva, which Cardinal Caraffa com- 
missioned in 1488, exhibits in its perspective depth and 
agitation his emotionalized narrative style. There is 
also in it more than a little of his feeling for homely 
quotidian detail. While propagandistically intelligible 
and forceful, it is as a work of art almost negligible. 
The pen and ink sketch for the Death of Meleager is 
stiff with his characteristic excitement and journalistic 
muddle. Under his name a number of other drawings 
are catalogued, authentic as well as workshop, many 
of which are in silver point heightened with white in 
an effort to give them weight. They may be passed 
over without further comment. 

Except for the exquisitely noble Virgin for a Cruci- 
fixion which Berenson was the first to appreciate and 
that is one of the most striking of Fra Filippo’s crea- 
tions, the British Museum drawings after him, or from 
his bottega, are of no great moment, in which state- 
ment we find reason to include the Youth Holding a 
Rearmg Horse once thought to be by Antonio Pol- 
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laiuolo. The headless man on the verso of the Ma- 
donna Dolorosa seems a bit awkwardly stolid in tech- 
nique and form, but the authors feel that it is similar 
to the recto. They realize nonetheless that the dra- 
matic lyricism of the Virgin is far more interesting than 
the verso, about which one is inclined to share Beren- 
son’s adverse verdict. 

From among the drawings ascribed to Mantegna 
we might pick out the Man Lying on a Stone Slab. It 
is no study for a Pieta, notwithstanding Thode’s be- 
lief. Accepted without dissent in the critical literature 
quoted in the bibliography under this subject, and 
doubtless authentic, it seems in a vague way uncon- 
vincing, lacking as it does an indefinable something of 
Mantegna’s vivid, if often petrified, monumentality. 
~ The Madonna and Child with Angel is unimpeach- 
ably his, whatever its date. The Calumny of Apelles, 
on the other hand, which the authors place at the end 
of his life and which was accepted earlier by Forster, 
Morelli, and Colvin, is denied him by Berenson and 
Kristeller. The way the subject is conceived goes back, 
though reversed, to Lucian’s description. The draping 
is a trifle fussy but suggests Mantegna’s best manner. 
In composition, the drawing is motionless in its at- 
tempted motion and distantly recalls a classical bas- 
relief. The Mars, Venus, and Diana, “Venus” being 
a doubtful appellation, has been held to be authentic 
by Morelli, Kristeller, and Berenson. The authors find 
in it something that suggests a connection with the 
Studio of Isabella d’Este. The fragment entitled Virtus 
Combusta is the upper part of a composition in which 
the two figures to the right, Ignorance and Envy (?), 
are derived from antique cameos engraved by Battista 
Franco. The whole composition can be studied in a 
known engraving. In texture, the drawing is mar- 
moreal and overelaborated, as it might be intentionally, 
if made for an engraving. It would be inappropriate in 
a review to go into the complicated question of the 
source of the subject or the inner meaning of the al- 
legory. Forster thinks it is based on a passage in Galen’s 
mpotpemrixds. Marble-like and static in a similar way 
is the Hercules and Antaeus, a school-piece derived, 
like the engraving of the same subject, from an un- 
known original by Mantegna. Much the same com- 
ment might be made on another school-piece, the 
Fawn Attacking a Snake, of which the source is even 
less clear, though it has some connection with the an- 
tique Dancing Fawn. The rest of the Mantegna ma- 
terial in the museum’s print room need not detain us. 

A routine ink drawing for an Adoration of the 
Magi, sloppily executed, summary and without ten- 
sion, is attributed to the youthful Perugino. Far better, 
if still pale in feeling, is the Head of a Young Woman 
correctly given to him by Fischel. 

While not attempting to discuss the difficult problem 
of the drawing of Moses on Mount Sinai attributed to 
Pesellino, it might not be out of place to say that it is 
hard to prove that it could in any sense be his. It would 
also appear to be almost impossible to disentangle the 
relationship between the bottega of the Florentine en- 


graving which reproduces the composition and the 
bottega of the artist who made this elaborate pen and 
wash drawing on parchment for the engraving. Beren- 
son’s insight pointed in the right direction. 

The authors are absolutely correct in placing in the 
sixteenth century the drawing which is a copy of part 
of Piero’s fresco of the Dream of Constantine in S. 
Francesco in Arezzo. It once belonged to Ottley and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and was rather quaintly ascribed 
to Giorgione. Cavalcaselle thought that it was the 
original sketch for the fresco. 

There seems to be no reason for not including the 
Clemency of Scipio in the oeuvre of Pinturicchio, but 
the field of inquiry that would have to be gone over in 
discussing other drawings classified as “after” him is 
too dim and broad to be entered upon here. 

Pisanello’s study of Hanging Men for the back- 
ground of the S. Anastasia fresco in Verona is more 
painfully macabre and photographic than the Frick 
Collection drawing of similar figures. It is also not so 
near the hanged men in the fresco, which dates from 
the middle of the 1430's. These effigies are gravita- 
tionally astounding for that date. Pisanello’s heraldic 
eagles and patient dromedary lack just a shade, the 
latter the more noticeably, of his insistent vibrancy of 
rhythm. 

The Hercules and Hydra by Antonio Pollaiuolo is 
a sketch that owes its attractiveness to the intense rush 
and dynamism of the line. Unfortunately, as was 
pointed out twenty-eight years ago by H. S. Ede, a 
narrow strip is missing across the sheet, at the level of 
Hercules’ loins, where a worn fold must have been. 
The surviving two pieces, when pasted together, make 
a lame pseudo-composition in which the drawing’s 
original force is broken. From Antonio’s letter of June 
1494, we deduce that this remarkable, if damaged, 
pen and ink dates from about 1459 to 1460. 

The Pollaiuolo Prisoner Led Before a Judge and 
related drawings have given rise to much literature 
which the authors sum up judiciously without, it 
would seem, coming to hard and fast conclusions. 

The drawings attributed to, or after, Ambrogio de 
Predis, Ercole de’ Roberti, Cosimo Rosselli, Antonio 
Rosselino, and Sellaio are of no great interest as works 
of art. 

A rather heavy and hieratically kneeling S$. Erco- 
lano is in the authors’ opinion a study for the drapery 
of that saint in Signorelli’s altarpiece in the Duomo of 
Perugia. If this identification is, as it seems to be, cor- 
rect, we have on this sheet his earliest known drawing. 
That may explain the slightly wooden indecision one 
notices in the hatching, a sensation perhaps increased by 
a dull reproduction. The most powerful and repre- 
sentative sketch by Signorelli in the museum is that 
of a nude man thrusting a sword down the throat of a 
nude woman. Clark and Berenson believe it has some- 
thing to do with the Orvieto frescos. It does not, in 
any case, as our authors remark, correspond exactly to 
any figures in that undertaking, for which, even so, 
it may be a “first idea” never actually used. If that 
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were certain, we could definitely assign it to a date 
just after April 1500. Also for the same, now some- 
what mutilated, series of frescos we have, it is reason- 
able to believe, a sketch of Dante and Virgil Encounter- 
ing U golino (Inferno xxxmt, 1-90, but especially lines 
1-15, “La bocca sollevd dal fiero pasto...”). Asa 
drawing it is less energetic in line and modeling than 
the preceding. Four other drawings are justly cata- 
logued as copies of Signorelli, all from the Lawrence 
Collection. 

As in cases which were noted earlier, a number of 
strange attributions have been put upon a genuine 
drawing by Vecchietta of St. Francis Espousing Pov- 
erty. It has been assigned to Antonio Pollaiuolo, the 
Florentine School, the Umbrian School, Matteo da 
Gualdo, a pupil of Filippo Lippi, Bonfigli, and Lo- 
renzo da San Severino the Younger. In addition to 
patent morphological similarities to known works by 
Vecchietta, its rather saggy sculpturesque modeling re- 
minds one of the peculiar conception of form that 
strikes one in studying his statues in the loggia of the 
Casino de’ Nobili in Siena. 

The fifty drawings by Marco Zoppo in a volume of 
parchment folios were published by the museum in 
1923, though Dodgson did not ascribe them definitely 
to Zoppo. They were engraved by Novelli in his Di- 
segni del Mantegna at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Other names have been suggested, but Phillip’s 
ascription to Zoppo (1923) has been accepted by 
Fiocco and Shaw. The technique, pen and ink on 
parchment, may in some measure account for the cir- 
cumscribing insistence of the contours and a noticeable 
tendency to overemphasis that, in a sketchier style, 
shows up also in four studies for a Virgin and Child 
ascribed to this minor master. 

One hundred and fifteen or so anonymous draw- 
ings, counting rectos and versos, are recorded and 
commented on in the remainder of the critical text. It 
closes with indices of related works of art; of subjects; 
of former owners; of persons mentioned incidentally ; 
a list of engravings connected with the drawings; con- 
cordances of British Museum register numbers; refer- 
ences to Robinson’s Malcolm Catalogue and to Beren- 
son’s Drawings of the Florentine Painters. 

These volumes will for a long time be of much use 
to students of the history of one phase of Italian 
draughtsmanship. But the more carefully we examine 
them and the more intimately we realize how ad- 
mirably they fulfill their scope and purpose, the more 
it seems crucially important, since they contain, suc- 
cinctly set down, almost all that is factually known 
about the drawings, that we give thought briefly, be- 
fore concluding this review, to something of greater 
moment than tabulation, namely, the problem of the 
relationship, if any, of definitive catalogues to the ob- 
scure impulses which give rise to those combinations of 
vision and technical skill that alone make for creative- 
ness in art. At the same time, it might not be amiss to 
reflect on what relationship such publications have, if 
any, to a larger social complex which, by early recog- 


nition of an authentic creative gift, might encourage 
it and ultimately, with a resourceful aesthetic aware- 
ness, really support it and propagate its freshness and 
validity. To those for whom art, as art, precedes and 
is of greater consequence than its history or exposition, 
the problem of seeking, not description and recording, 
but vital interrelations between creative artists and an 
imaginative public, is not without urgency. 

All scientifically minded people will presumably agree 
that the scrupulous and inquiring mind, at work within 
a framework of agreed-upon concepts, is the only 
source of a right orientation of perceptive and logical 
organisms to external material and phenomena. But the 
resultant objectifying process supposed to be derived 
directly from this segment of the mind’s activity can 
become an over-all secular Alexandrianism which tends 
to reduce the sensual and conceptual worlds to mere 
corollaries of such categories of information and classi- 
fication as are at least useful because they are of con- 
venient and easy reference. The formulas and activities 
that grow up around uncreative fields of study related 
to the arts may in themselves be above praise. They 
may, moreover, give not a little satisfaction to those 
who like to collect fragments of knowledge that seem 
to need integration, as if integration, when apparently 
achieved, must of itself lead to some final good by a 
kind of unavowed Parmenidean hypothesis. The for- 
mularized attitudes that usurp attention in the fore- 
ground of such an Alexandrianism include a concealed 
dehydrating procedure, the end of which is, as not a 
few have felt and some at times have pointed out, 
something that resembles a herbarium. A false empha- 
sis, an unwarranted annexation, lurks in the back- 
ground of so strange an outcome. 

Yet in a sense the polarizing of the mind’s variety 
in an eliminating kind of projection was nothing new 
even in Theophrastus’ time, though the inception of its 
modern form was, one might stretch a point to say, 
adumbrated in the specialized field of botany by Lin- 
naeus’ Systema Naturae which, in setting up a schematic 
ground plan for phyla, genera, species, and even, by 
implication, for infra-specific categories, led in time to 
further dissections of the recalcitrant anomalies of 
creation in the hope of emending their classification so 
as to ,acilitate filing away every manifestation of life, 
no matter how puzzling, in the right compartment of 
a mental arrangement believed to have in itself real 
existence. There each “object” would become, so to 
speak, immovable in a temporal and spatial nexus of 
interrelations transcending the transitory. 

Like a gold dredge moving slowly over old “slick- 
ings,” this fascinating kind of analysis, as if by a me- 
chanical operation, washes out of the pulverized debris 
of the past some precious metal that at times can be 
used for purposes alien to the detachment of a schol- 
arly inquiry. But one cannot but remember that like 
a dredge it may merely succeed in turning a flowering 
orchard into a gravel pit and, in creeping forward, 
leave behind it a desert of stones. 

In one form or another, thoughts like these are 
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liable to rise up to vex anyone conscious, not only of 
the vitality still manifest in the art of the past, but of 
how, in a favorable environment, it put down deep 
roots into life. It was in reality pregnant with all suc- 
ceeding artistic developments, however variously each 
may have been inwardly attuned to its own vision. It 
lived brightly as an indispensable component in a true 
art of living and, one need not add, was an unequaled 
and luminous aspect of man’s tragic existence. 

Compared with the vivifying functions it had in its 
flowering, the immobility and sterilized isolation of 
such fragments of it as survive, pinned down for the 
most part in an alien environment supposed to en- 
courage a better understanding of its quality, may, 
when everything has been registered and catalogued, 
end by stifling all insight and participation in the trans- 
forming intelligence that alone can, now as in the past, 
keep art alive. 

The unforeseeable but self-disciplined creation of 
art has always owed its nature to its own significance 
in the step-by-step unfolding of revivified being. The 
communicative reality that is of its essence can never 
be frozen or exhibited in any systematic inventory of 
minutia or in commentaries, no matter how earnestly 
one may hope that, in their accumulation or arrange- 
ment, they will throw a revealing light on its life, the 
fragile splendors of which are from its roots up a spon- 
taneous event impossible to correlate with practical or 
historical matters and beyond anyone’s ability to pick 
to pieces. 


FREDERICK MORTIMER CLAPP 
New York 


FRIEDRICH WINKLER, Diirer und die Illustrationen 
zum Narrenschiff. Die Baseler und Strassburger 
Arbeiten des Kiinstlers und der altdeutsche Holz- 
schnitt, Berlin, Deutscher Verein fur Kunstwissen- 
schaft, 1951. Pp. 120; 15 figs.; 88 pls. DM 25.00. 


This well-designed book offers over forty of the 
most impressive pages of the Narrenschiff and many 
other illustrations in excellent linecuts—unfortunately 
reproduced on a soft pulpy paper interwoven with tiny 
dark fibers and therefore completely alien to books of 
the fifteenth century. From its general appearance, 
one might expect that this publication was intended for 
a wider circle of friends of the graphic arts, but this 
first impression is deceiving, for the rather stodgy and 
repetitious German text is quite unreadable for anyone 
but professional art historians. Needless to say, this re- 
mark is by no means directed against scholarly books 
in general. Nobody would call Panofsky’s work on 
Diirer a popular book, yet it offers much that is stimu- 
lating to a non-academic friend of the arts. 

The activity of the young Diirer from 1489, when 
he left Wolgemut’s workshop, until his return to 
Nuremberg about Pentecost of 1494 has been one of 
the most heatedly debated chapters in art history for 
over half a century. Winkler himself has been an im- 


portant participant in these debates for at least a gen- 
eration, and on this occasion he recounts all phases of 
the battle in such detail that the reader will often feel 
the argument could easily have been reduced both in 
volume and in temperature without hurting the sub- 
stance of the book, especially as the closing chapters 
are devoted to a historical survey of the literature. 

All this, however, should not prevent our recog- 
nizing the highly competent manner in which the 
author re-examines not only the entire early wood- 
cut oeuvre of the young Diirer up to the moment 
when he began to sign woodcuts with his monogram 
(1495/6), but also the inner development of this oeuvre 
and its relationship to contemporary woodcut produc- 
tion. What Winkler attributes to Diirer amounts to 
this: the St. Jerome of 1492; 18 (of 25) cuts in 
a prayer book, Basle, 1493; all 45 cuts in the “Ritter 
von Thurn, Basle, 1493; the Crucifixion in a Stras- 
bourg missal of 1493; Gerson as a Pilgrim, Strasbourg, 
1494-1502; 73 (of 105) cuts in the Narrenschif,, 
Basle, 1494; 4 woodcuts of an unfinished set called 
the Albertina Passion; the large Crucifixion with Four 
Angels; the Lamentation for Christ; the Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian; the large St. Christopher; and, finally, 
the Terence drawings on uncut blocks which the 
author dates 1491/2 because of their proximity to 
Schongauer. 

Although only one woodcut in this long list is docu- 
mented for Diirer, i.e., the St. Jerome (the block 
bears the artist’s name in contemporary handwriting), 
many of the others are now accepted as his work, 
but in some instances complete agreement will probably 
never be reached. The print specialists, Meder and 
Dodgson, are inclined to be more exclusive, and so are 
Panofsky and the Tietzes. At times the reader wonders 
whether Winkler has not gone a little too far in his 
determination to kill the phantom of the “Pseudo- 
Diirer” once and for all. On the other hand, he will 
notice with a sense of relief that the author does not 
revive Kurth’s attempt to discover the hand of Diirer 
the boy in Nuremberg book illustrations before 1489. 

In the opening remarks of the author’s discussion 
of the Narrenschiff illustrations, one would have wished 
for a new evaluation of the book itself. Instead, the 
author depends on the publication by Fr. Schultz of 
1913 in which the poet, Sebastian Brant, fares rather 
badly. Winkler makes the categorical statement that 
Diirer found the moralizing poems dry and uninspiring 
and that he depended on his own inventive powers, 
while the poet, after seeing the drawings, wrote the 
short rhymes which appear above and below the wood- 
cuts. Even if today the poems seem uninspiring, this 
does not prove that they seemed so to Diirer. Every- 
thing about these illustrations indicates that he was 
fascinated by the subject—certainly more interested 
than he was in the Ritter of Thurn. 

After this short interlude, we are back on safer 
ground where the author is an expert guide. It has 
always been noticed that the Narrenschiff illustrations 
are not uniform in style. The separation offers no 
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problems: Weisbach, Schultz, and Winkler, each work- 
ing independently, have arrived at almost identical 
results so far as the principal master is concerned, 
namely, that he is responsible for almost three quarters 
of the total (even though Weisbach started the op- 
position against the Diirer theory). This verdict is 
entirely convincing to this reviewer. Today it is almost 
universally accepted that this master was Diirer. The 
inescapable connection of these illustrations with 
Diirer’s early engravings was already noticed by von 
Rumohr in 1837, as Winkler points out in his most 
informative chapter on the Narrenschiff literature. 
In 1892 (400 years after it was made) Daniel Burck- 
hardt discovered the St. Jerome block which bears 
Diirer’s name, and attributed on this basis to Diirer 
not only the Narrenschiff, but also most of the other 
books listed above. Winkler states that a clear distinc- 
tion between different hands is seldom possible in 
fifteenth century books, and this observation becomes 
a good argument for Diirer’s authorship: Diirer 
simply was not available any longer when the book 
was in its final stages; therefore, local artists had to 
be employed for a small number of illustrations (one 
of these shows the date 1494, which was the year 
of publication and also the year of Diirer’s return to 
Nuremberg). 

Nobody before Winkler has paid much attention 
to the secondary Narrenschiff illustrators. At least two 
of them seem to him worthy of investigation. The 
better artist of the two is responsible for fifteen cuts, 
among them the Heintz Narr, whose hand Winkler 
has found in other Basle books. 

The author feels that the Diirer literature has some- 
what neglected the Narrenschiff in favor of the Ritter 
von Thurn, and that it has been overlooked that the 
former takes a far more decisive step toward a new 
realism in woodcuts that tries to break the tyranny 
of the rigid line. Woodcuts could not escape the in- 
fluence of Schongauer’s engravings, which had a pro- 
found effect on contemporary art far beyond their own 
medium. Many Narrenschiff pages recall Schongauer, 
but there also is a robust exuberance in the book which 
is foreign to Schongauer’s aristocratic art. Physical 
motions such as walking, running, fighting, eating, 
and drinking, or emotions such as fear, astonishment, 
rage, or pain, had never before been rendered in wood- 
cut with such convincing realism. The quivering out- 
lines, which at times look as though they were cut 
in rapid, jerky motions, greatly enhance the realistic 
effect. 

The author devotes an entire chapter—it is one 
of the most readable—to the trend toward realism 
in late fifteenth century woodcuts. He shows how the 
more advanced media of painting and engraving be- 
gan to impose their style on woodcut technique and 
to force it into a new direction. The first decisive step 
was taken by Wolgemut—a painter himself—in his 
Schatzbehalter of 1491. These illustrations are self- 
sufficient in terms of black and white; color could only 
obstruct, not enhance the extensive modeling and 
shading. 


After a brief discussion of the remaining book illus- 
trations, the author turns to the three large cuts of 
Basle and Strasbourg, the St. Jerome of 1492, the 
Crucifixion from a Strasbourg missal of 1493, and 
the portrait of Gerson. The Crucifixion was discovered 
in 1905 by Peartree and immediately identified by 
him as a work of Diirer. I am inclined to agree with 
the author’s contention that the superb quality of this 
woodcut and its importance in connection with the 
Basle book illustrations have not been sufficiently recog- 
nized. The lines are unusually delicate and expressive 
and Winkler points out that both cutter and printer 
were confronted here with unaccustomed demands 
and that the few existing impressions are quite uneven. 
The reproduction here is far superior to those in 
Schramm and in Heitz, although it was made after 
an impression with the border at the bottom broken 
off. The contrasts of light and shade are most delicate ; 
in fact here, as well as in the best Narrenschiff illus- 
trations, one can already sense the silvery air and 
sunlight effects of which Diirer was to become a 
master. The Crucifixion has been universally accepted, 
even by the Tietzes, who in general advocate a most 
radical purification of Diirer’s work. 

There is no such agreement on the portrait of Ger- 
son. The cut, which shows the famous excommunicated 
Chancellor of the University of Paris as a pilgrim, is 
a modernized version of the one that appeared in the 
Strasbourg edition of Gerson’s writings in 1489. The 
new version appeared in the fourth volume, which 
came out in 1502, but it is just possible (Winkler 
is almost certain of it) that the cut was made as early 
as 1494, when the first volume came out (this must 
be the case if Diirer is to be regarded as the artist). 
Panofsky has decided against Diirer’s authorship, but 
Winkler sees in the dynamic figure much of the spirit 
of the Apocalypse woodcuts and believes that only 
Diirer could have drawn it, although he concedes 
certain weaknesses for which he holds the cutter re- 
sponsible, This, of course, is an argument which al- 
lows completely arbitrary application and emphasizes 
the difficulties involved in the attribution of wood- 
cuts. Perhaps it should be added that Winkler believes 
with Hind that in this period draftsman and cutter 
were generally two different persons. 

It will seem that before Winkler, Kurth alone felt 
completely confident about Diirer’s direct authorship 
of the rather heterogeneous group of eight woodcuts 
which supposedly originated in Nuremberg prior to 
the artist’s earliest signed woodcuts. This is perhaps 
the most controversial chapter of the book and, sur- 
prisingly enough, also the one in which dissenting 
opinions are ignored as if none could exist. It appears 
that even those who accepted the so-called Albertina 
Passion have never felt quite at ease about it (see 
Meder’s remarks); neither does Winkler, and once 
again the cutter is blamed for certain mishaps which 
otherwise would be hard to reconcile with Diirer. 
Some passages indicate sloppy draftsmanship, rather 
than poor cutting. 

The other four woodcuts, all of them much larger 
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than any discussed before, are regarded by Winkler 
as experimental essays paving the way for the long 
series of large signed woodcuts to follow. The author 
believes that the artist turned to larger sizes mainly 
to improve the precision of cutting. This needs clarifica- 
tion, and I would like to suggest that the artist may 
have chosen larger sizes in order to assimilate wood- 
cut and engraving as much as possible. In proportion 
to the composition as a whole, the woodcut line could 
now be as delicate as the engraved line (only years 
later, when it had become possible to make woodcut 
lines ever finer and sharper, did Diirer return to 
smaller sizes). Furthermore, there were the large en- 
gravings of Mantegna and Pollaiuolo, which had a 
profound effect on Diirer—except in one respect, his 
engraving technique. 

The largest of these unsigned woodcuts is the 
Crucifixion with the Four Angels (actually, it should 
be named after the obstinate little windmill which is so 
unfortunately placed and always catches the eye). The 
most penetrating analysis of this work was written 
by Vitzthum (Berichte aus den Preuss. Kunstsamml., 
1926, xLvil, p. 79), who arrived at the perfectly 
convincing conclusion that it was pieced together, 
possibly after 1500, from various Diirer drawings after 
Italian models and particularly after an unfinished 
Crucifixion by Lorenzo di Credi. Vitzthum points 
out that in his known works Diirer never copied as 
extensively as is done here—except, of course, in his 
drawings. Winkler admits that good and bad things 
stand side by side in this work. For me, it is hard to 
see how the Crucifixion with the Windmill could have 
originated before the one of the Great Passion, where 
the Christ is much more in the Gothic tradition; and, 
of course, if it is later, the attribution to Diirer makes 
no sense at all. 

The other three large woodcuts are accepted by 
Winkler with the same confidence. He aptly describes 
the Lamentation as glistening with a frosty, metallic 
sheen, but no valid arguments are advanced here or 
for the last two cuts, the St. Sebastian and the St. 
Christopher (the latter not reproduced in this publica- 
tion). Unless it can be definitely established that these 
woodcuts originated before 1496 at the latest, their 
acceptance as works of Diirer will probably remain 
a matter of personal taste and temperament. 


HAROLD JOACHIM 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


ELIZABETH DU GUE TRAPIER, Ribera, New York, 
The Hispanic Society of America, 1952. Pp. xiv + 
306; 177 pls. $9.00. 


“On September 5, 1652, died Don Gioseppe 
Rivera,” wrote the parish priest in Posilipo. Last year 


1. I approve the attribution of this etching to Ribera and 
the suggested date, ca. 1635. But, for the sake of those who 
may be interested in heraldry, I make further comment on 
Miss Trapier’s fig. 61. The shield is an escudo cuartelado en 


was the tercentenary of the great Spanish painter; and 
Miss Trapier’s Ribera, though it is not so designated, 
is an opportune memorial to his genius. 

Because it is also the first monograph written in 
English on the painter and hence must introduce some 
readers to a subject quite new to them, I remark on 
the considerable mass of material, on the extent to 
which it has been worked by Miss Trapier and her 
predecessors, and on the complexity of the problems 
of connoisseurship and biography which engage them 
all. 

Within the last half-century no fewer than ten 
illustrated monographs on Ribera have appeared, three 
in French and six in Spanish, some of them rather 
slight works of vulgarization or encomium and others 
valuable essays in criticism. The sole book in German, 
by Mayer, has long—perhaps too long—stood unchal- 
lenged as the standard work; it was published first 
in 1908 and improved but not much expanded in 
1923. The promise of a third edition was never ful- 
filled, but Mayer’s article in the Thieme-Becker 
Kiinstler-Lexikon, with its enormous bibliography, 
probably contains such new material as he would have 
added. 

Miss Trapier offers a selected bibliography, adding 
a few titles omitted by Mayer and others too recent 
to be included by him. She does not, however, provide 
any of those lists which, by reason of their succinct- 
ness and various modes of classification, enhance the 
value of Mayer’s work; failing, moreover, to report 
the exact dimensions of the paintings, she leaves the 
older book still indispensable to specialists. In fact, 
she has elected to complement rather than supersede 
her predecessors and has chosen her halftone illustra- 
tions with a view to filling certain voids left by them. 
At the same time she succeeds in presenting a good 
idea of the artist’s production in the last three decades 
of his activity; and her set of illustrations constitutes 
by far the most generous album of Ribera reproduc- 
tions collected under a single cover. 

The plates, generally good though not superlative, 
occupy in most cases the whole page. It is regrettable, 
however, that the Naples “Prophets” on triangular can- 
vases are of inadequate size; reproductions of the entire 
series are nowhere else available. These deserve to be 
better known, for they are rare among Ribera’s works 
in possessing the triple guarantee of authenticity: 
signature, dated documentary evidence, and perma- 
nence in the same site for over three hundred years. 

One can appreciate the magnitude of Miss Trapier’s 
undertaking by remembering that the catalogue of 
Ribera’s works is long. There are eighteen more or 
less creditable etchings enumerated by Bartsch, of 
which the author reproduces thirteen, including one 
never published before: the “coat of arms of the Alcala 
de Gazules family.”* The paintings may be classified 


aspa with the arms of the Afan de Ribera, campo de oro, tres 
fajas de sinople, at top and bottom, and those of the Enriquez, 
escudo mantelado, 1° y 2° en campo de gules un castillo de oro, 
y el mantel de plata con un leén rampante de gules, at each side. 
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thus: (1) about 115 bearing genuine or plausible 
signatures, of which Miss Trapier describes and illus- 
trates sixty-six, together with details of sixteen; (2) 
about sixty almost universally accepted, of which she 
treats twenty-five, with details of five; (3) hundreds 
of “copies,” some good enough to bid fairly for ac- 
ceptance, some produced by the workshop, by imitators, 
by art students, or persons engaged to duplicate what 
was damaged, lost, or sold. Less concerned with 
“copies” than Mayer, Miss Trapier offers about fifteen 
examples. She has chosen commendably but would 
have done well to append a brief list of accepted works 
not discussed, lest it be thought that omission implies 
rejection. This is the more important because she ac- 
knowledges that her selection is not determined by 
her own direct acquaintance and explicitly admits that 
in a few cases of works now inaccessible her study has 
perforce been based upon photographs. 

Since Ribera had an unusual propensity for rework- 
ing certain themes, the ideal plan for a monograph 
presents difficulties, inherent and peculiar. When a 
master progresses in technique or intellectual capacity 
so that his last work is his crowning achievement, as 
in Velasquez’ case, the chronological plan is certainly 
the best. But Ribera advanced as he developed a 
favorite theme and retreated as he wearied of it or 
was forced to undertake what failed to inspire him. 
For this reason Mayer modified the normal chrono- 
logical order to treat like subjects as a group, with 
the result that his book creates the effect of an an- 
notated and partially illustrated catalogue. Miss 
Trapier’s style is much more readable, but her strict 
adherence to chronology shifts the reader’s interest 
from the aged St. Jerome, to the youthful St. Agnes, 
to the wasted Mary of Egypt, to angelic visitations, 
to the club-footed dwarf, to the Madonna, the Cru- 
cified, the Pieta, and back again to St. Jerome. In- 
evitably, this or some other meditative hermit must 
reappear after each interval of eight or ten quite dif- 
ferent themes. In this sort of order about 120 works 
are minutely, sometimes tediously, described, often 
with valuable color notes and much significant com- 
ment; yet the descriptive matter rarely faces the ap- 


Hence it seems in some measure appropriate to Fernando Afan 
de Ribera Enriquez Girén Cortés y Guzman, 3rd Duke of 
Alcala de Gazules, who, having survived his only legitimate 
son and grandson, died in 1637. With him the male line be- 
came extinct. However, the crown represented in this coat of 
arms is not that of a duke but of a marquis, which is described 
as corona de oro, adornada de piedras preciosas, realzadas de 
cuatro florones con doce perlas puestas entre éstos de tres en 
tres. Furthermore, the lining of the coat is not the ducal 
ermine but the vair of lesser noblemen. The border of the 
shield I take to be a difference, such as is used by an eldest 
son in the lifetime of his father, and the cross upon which the 
shield is set to be that of the order of Alcantara. Hence I 
believe this coat of arms to be that of the Duke’s son, Fernando 
Afan de Ribera Enriquez Mora Girén y Corterreal, Marqués 
de Tarifa, Knight of Alcantara (1629), who was born in 
1614, died in 1633, and was interred in the family mausoleum 
in the Cartuja de las Cuevas, Seville. If the coat of arms was 
designed at the behest of the Duke, it must have been intended 
for the use of the Marquis. As a frontispiece of the Pragmati- 
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posite plate; and the conscientious reader finds all 
the fingers of his right hand busy as he marks the 
text, the illustration, the notes (gathered at the end), 
and the references (needed to amplify the abbreviated 
notes). This is almost too much for normal digital 
equipment. 

A recent Spanish author has adopted a plan rather 
better suited to the study of Ribera: a biographical 
account including general criticism, followed by the 
album of plates with pertinent material on the reverse 
of the preceding page. Yet even this good scheme 
is wasteful and inflexible, preventing the juxtaposition 
of companion pieces; whereas Miss Trapier lets us 
look upon Moses and Elijah and upon St. Peter and 
St. Paul together, as indeed we should see them. 

The author writes tersely of Ribera’s life and en- 
vironment. She is not one of those who seek to 
popularize or to praise him. She speculates little and 
notes the circumstance that made painter and monarch 
grandfathers to the same child, not with incredulity— 
for the strange fact is proved—but with the concision 
of the sober historian. When, however, she judges 
Ribera, the artist, with invariably cool detachment, 
comparing him to his disadvantage with Rubens and 
Hals and even with Guido and Guercino, I feel, per- 
haps mistakenly, that she is not his lover but his 
apologist. 

The motive for her book may be indicated by this 
remark: “His place in the history of art has long been 
obscured by the innumerable works attributed to him, 
many of which bear false signatures and dates. Only 
after these paintings have been separated from his 
authentic @uvre will he take his place as an artist of 
force and originality.” How different is the idea of 
his own countrymen! José Lépez Jiménez, author 
of another recent monograph (1946), writes in his 
latest work, Los Museos de Pintura en Madrid 
(1951), that the fame of Ribera has only lately passed 
its zenith as the star of E] Greco ascends. José M. Santa 
Marina, for whom Ribera’s light has not waned, says 
(1943): “To mention the weaknesses of a master 
in order thereby to enhance his merits, is a sign that 
one does not love him. With Ribera it is necessary 


carum Regni Siciliae, novissima collectio, Palermo, 1635(?), 
it therefore seems unsuitable. For the latter purpose Miss 
Trapier thinks it was intended, though “it has not been pos- 
sible to see a copy of the book.” A unique copy of the Marquis’ 
poem, La fdbula de Mirra (Naples, 1631), exists in the His- 
panic Society of America; but, according to my recollection, 
does not contain a reproduction of this etching. If it had been 
reproduced in stone or bronze, it would have been appropriate 
to the Marquis’ tomb. Certain monuinents of the mortuary 
chapel of the Afan de Ribera were saved by Lopez Cepero 
when the Cartuja de las Cuevas was razed in 1836; but I do 
not know that the tomb of the last Marquis of Tarifa was 
among those salvaged. See C. Justi, Miscellaneen aus drei 
Jahrhunderten Spanischen Kiinstlebens, Berlin, 1908, 1, pp. 
121ff. For the heraldry, see J. de Atienza, Nobiliario espanol, 
Diccionario herdldico de apellidos espanoles, Madrid, 1948, 
pp. 14, 38f., 129, 1133; and F. Piferrer, Nobiliario de los 
reinos y seforios de Espatia, 6 vols., Madrid, 1847-1860, 1, 
Lam. 1, nim. 8, Lam. 21, ntim. 508. 
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to admire him in the Spanish way, with his defects 
and his qualities, that together are his humanity and 
the badge of his race. We would be thankful to foreign 
critics if they would leave us in peace, for we Spaniards 
are sufficient unto ourselves in knowing how to 
venerate our betters... .” Surely he rebukes us rudely 
and forgets that Ribera painted for men of what- 
ever race who could appreciate him. But he is right 
when he says that Ribera must be judged by the 
Spanish standard, not the Flemish or Italian, which 
are neither better nor worse but distinct and unsuited. 
Stars do rise and set and we see them from different 
points of view. Miss Trapier thinks that Ribera’s would 
shine more brightly if we could sweep away some 
clouds. She would therefore define his canon drastically. 
Brushwork is her chief criterion. 

One might think that a painter who signed and 
dated his products with a consistency rare among 
his contemporaries would have made the task easy for 
those who concern themselves with authenticity and 
date. But this is not the case. Dates in particular are 
unreliable. A zero may be taken for a six, a one for 
a seven, a six for a five, an eight for a nine. Critics 
read them according to their theories, restorers accord- 
ing to their guesses. Numerals in seventeenth century 
manuscripts, though penned, permit different read- 
ings; brushed on canvas, they may be virtually il- 
legible. The presence of a signature does not guarantee 
the authorship of the work, for a skillful forger could 
easily imitate a Ribera autograph, especially as examples 
were numerous and often available. Since they en- 
hanced the value of the work, the temptation must 
have been great. Conversely, the absence of a signature 
need not put authorship in doubt. Nor does the most 
patent forgery necessarily impugn the painting on 
which it appears. Finally, there is reasonable doubt 
whether Ribera was not occasionally willing to identify 
an approved workshop product as his own. His prede- 
cessors were accustomed to make paintings on contract 
with patrons, and only when the latter defaulted did 
artists dispose of ready-made works. But Ribera lived 
in a time of transition and in a great mercantile center; 
his father-in-law, Azzolino, member of the Roman 
Academy, worker in wax and metals as well as a 
painter good enough to be employed by the Ruffo 
family of Messina and the Doria of Genoa, seemingly 
acquired the reputation of a dealer; the rich ship- 
owner, Gaspar of Antwerp, called Roomer by the 
Flemings, certainly dealt in pictures and was probably 
more interested in exporting what he bought on the 
art market than in collecting for his own delectation. 
Ribera, with his salary earned as pintor de camara of 
the Viceroys and the time-consuming and extraneous 
duties of his office, had, as Miss Trapier says, few 
“pupils”; of actual apprentices he probably had none, 
for he would scarcely burden himself with the re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher; but he had doubtless many 
mature employees, trained in other ateliers yet glad 
to work in Ribera’s renowned and busy shop. Even 
the Duke of Alcala did not require that Jusepe ful- 
fill an order with his own hand but only that the work 


should issue “como de su mano,” and when the painter 
thought that his employee had wrought well enough, 
he may have affixed his signature. 

We have come to think of easel paintings as purely 
personal products; but, as with the modern architect 
or sculptor who does not jeopardize the integrity of 
his work if he employs others’ hands, so it was with 
many great seventeenth century painters. I do not 
wholly consent to Mayer’s implication that Ribera 
should be regarded as something of a “‘jobber.” He did 
have a characteristic stroke of the brush as well as 
a highly individual style. The brush became more dis- 
tinctive as the hand grew more expert; the style 
became more varied as the mind widened and the need 
to publicize its originality vanished with established 
fame. Only by allowing for considerable participation 
by anonymous employees can we account for those 
occasional reversions in the late period to conditions 
that would have seemed right if the date had been 
earlier and for those signed half-length figures in which 
the head seems marvelously achieved and the rest 
quite conventional and summary. A light area sur- 
rounding a head suggests to me that the master brushed 
in the composition, perfected the head, and left the 
rest to be accomplished by assistants. 

When I speak of anonymous employees, I am re- 
minded of that real person whose ascertained name 
inevitably suggests to English-speakers the convenient 
character we call John Doe. No signature of Juan Do 
appears on any extant Riberesque work; but he was 
always there, self-effacing, surely managing his brush 
in his own way, complicating the problem of those 
who would base the canon on the sweep of the brush 
and the revelation of the canvas weave through the 
thinner impasto. Juan Do outlived Ribera by four 
years and doubtless went on painting. He made, ac- 
cording to report, some beautiful Nativities. If we 
should by some chance be able to prove that the 
Valencia Adoration of the Shepherds, signed in 1643, 
restored before it was photographed and now irretriev- 
ably lost, was by Do following an earlier model, we 
might strike it from the canon. But would such a stroke 
enhance Ribera’s prestige? 

Those who hope to find in the abundant Ribera 
documents much evidence confirming the dated sig- 
natures must abandon that hope. Known records of 
contract and payment concern only those works made 
after 1637 for the Certosa di S. Martino and a single 
painting for the Cathedral of Naples. The latter, 
signed “Joseph de Ribera hispanus F. 1646,” paid for 
the following year, and occupying the same site at least 
since 1665, has everything that scholars demand of a 
touchstone for judging attributed works. Yet all who 
study Miss Trapier’s halftone, the first ever published, 
must see that there is nothing here that would lead 
any critic trained in modern methods to propose the 
authorship of Ribera. The documents stand and the 
work belies them. One might say that if a critic knew 
only this painting and its documentation, he would 
probably attach to the name of Ribera a completely 
distinct set of attributions, Neither the unusual copper 
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base nor a pupil’s participation can explain the anomalies 
of this alien Miracle of St. Januarius. Miss Trapier 
appreciates the misfit, confronts the reproduction with 
another, very apt, to point out the similarity to the 
style of the Bolognese Ludovico Caracci, and con- 
jectures that Ribera here altered his manner so that 
the work would harmonize with that of Domenichino, 
who had died leaving this part of his commission unful- 
filled. There are certainly instances of artists willing 
to adopt another’s manner in deference to a patron’s 
taste. But would Ribera, so late in life, so secure in 
position, have done this? Did he not merely agree 
to get the work done and assign it to some pupil of 
Ludovico? And did not someone else forge his name 
so that the authorship might conform with the record 
kept in the Archivio del Duomo? In any case, here 
is a documented work that shakes the very foundation 
of the canon. 

I have indicated that the canon is composed of 
about 175 paintings, including some lost during the 
Civil War in Spain and the Second World War. 
Lopez Jiménez has estimated that there are in exist- 
ence fewer than 150 genuine paintings by Velasquez. 
Thus Ribera appears slightly more productive than 
Velasquez, with whom it is fitting to compare him, 
for the Valencian was only eight years older, achieved 
exactly the same age (sixty-one years), interested the 
same collectors, and discharged similar extraneous 
duties as pimtor de camara. We must take into ac- 
count the probability that more of Ribera’s works were 
lost, since those sent to Spain were subject to the 
immediate hazard of transportation by sea. But, if 
we describe Ribera as only a little more fecund than 
the King’s painter, we must remember that Velasquez’ 
floruit extended over forty years, while Ribera’s ac- 
tivity in painting fell almost entirely, at least as Miss 
Trapier presents it, within the years 1626-1652. Cer- 
tainly we have no signed painting dated before 1626, 
when the artist hinted that a viper was tearing his 
name to shreds. The fact that most of the etchings 
are dated a little earlier has led Mayer to surmise that 
Ribera was primarily an etcher who later established 
himself in the art of painting, which he had acquired 
but scarcely practiced as a youth in Valencia. I believe 
that, on the contrary, the painter regarded his etch- 
ings much as we do photographs—as affording a 
relatively cheap way to publish his paintings for in- 
terested persons who could not possess or even see them. 
Wisely dedicated, etchings might also attract patrons. 
Nevertheless, Mayer’s curious judgment has apparently 
influenced Miss Trapier, who dismisses the Valencian 
heritage more briefly even than Mayer and allows a 
date surely earlier than that of the first etchings to 
only one painting—the Crucified of the Colegiata of 
Osuna. 

In her discussion of this unsigned and obviously 
early painting, she seems to me a trifle illogical. She 
comments that the profile of the Magdalen is one 
repeated later by Ribera, but that “impasto is used 
sparingly, the brush strokes are hardly visible, in con- 
trast to his usual technique.” Would she strike it from 


the canon were the tradition of Ribera’s authorship 
less strong? Perhaps not; for she has already said that 
“the suggestion that the Duke of Osuna . . . was the 
patron of Ribera is not supported by documentation 
but is based . . . partly on the fact that The Crucifixion 
by the artist, still in the Colegiata at Osuna. . . was 
probably painted for this Duke.” I fancy that the re- 
verse is true: that the knowledge that the Duke pa- 
tronized Ribera is the basis for attribution of the paint- 
ing—attribution which I believe fully justified by in- 
ternal evidence. It is incidentally a subtle sort of 
evidence, lacking the “usual technique” and lacking 
even more the blatant riderismo that was the criterion 
of eighteenth century connoisseurs and travelers. It 
was Bernardo de Dominici who first made the state- 
ment that Osuna granted Ribera a stipend of sixty 
doubloons a month—a statement so explicit that it 
appears to be founded on a document no longer extant. 
De Dominici’s story of Ribera’s catching the eye of 
the Duke by exhibiting a Martyrdom of St. Bar- 
tholomew, however; must be pure fiction, for Ribera 
had no need to win his patron by such a trick. The 
Viceroy of Valencia, Juan de Ribera, who died in the 
year when Jusepe came of age (1611), was an older 
first cousin of the Duchess of Osuna. This lady was 
the rich and extravagant Catalina de Ribera, daughter 
of an art-loving family and aunt of the Duke of 
Alcala. As the guest of her cousin, she stopped in 
Valencia en route to Sicily in 1610, was there again 
in 1613, moved to Naples in 1616, visited Rome in 
1618, and continued to occupy the Viceroys’ palace 
even after her husband had been recalled to Madrid 
to stand trial for treason. It is not without precedent 
for a Vicereine of Naples to be more interested in the 
arts than the Viceroy. Catalina de Sandoval, who 
relinquished the title to the Duchess of Osuna, pa- 
tronized artists far more than her husband, the Conde 
de Lemos. It is highly probable that the Duques de 
Osuna had begun to favor the young painter, who had 
the Duchess’ surname though he was humbly born, 
even before they were promoted from Palermo to 
Naples. Ribera’s course of study in Rome may have 
been subsidized by the Duques de Osuna, his trip to 
Parma in the suite of Mario Farnese arranged by 
them, his appointment as pimtor de camara a con- 
sequence of the satisfaction he gave them. 

But, in any case, the Crucified of the Colegiata, 
which still stands above their tomb, seems to me a 
purely Valencian painting. There is no more of Italian 
influence than Ribalta could have conveyed to Ribera. 
Miss Trapier’s comparison with Guido’s pastel is not 
so apt as seems to be the case when both works are 
reduced to the common medium of the photograph. 
I recognize more of Guido’s sterilizing influence in 
the late Crucified of Vitoria than in that of Osuna. 
Miss Trapier is right when she says of the early 
Crucified that “darkening . . . gives the misleading 
impression that it is more in the tradition of the 
Caravaggisti than is actually the case,” and of Ribera’s 
work in general that he was “attracted to the natural- 
istic tendencies and the disdain of tradition rather than 
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by the technique of Caravaggio; there is nothing of 
the latter in the distinctive brushwork of Ribera.” 

However, if we assume that the Osuna painting was 
executed between 1611 and 1615, we widen the al- 
ready long gap between it and the signed works dated 
1626. There must have been many important paint- 
ings made in the interval, else Ribera could not have 
attained the rank among painters accorded to him by 
Jusepe Martinez in 1625. Ribera was then thirty-four 
years old; Spanish contemporaries were competent 
painters at twenty. Since neither copying and re- 
storing nor sketching and etching would have won 
much fame, we must suppose that every early work 
has vanished, or that the immature products were so 
unlike the ripe that we do not recognize them, or that 
the gap must be filled by drawing discreetly from the 
long list of works that pass as copies and controversial 
attributions. I would risk dimming Ribera’s star in 
an effort to arrive at the truth. I propose a date well 
before 1620 for two unsigned works illustrated by 
Miss Trapier: the Rodriguez Bauza Deposition and 
the Cogolludo Nailing to the Cross. Of the latter 
I have seen what appears to be an exact duplicate in 
Mexico City and have notice of another in Chinchén, 
neither of these mentioned by Miss Trapier. The 
astute scholar Angulo [ifiguez has found evaporated 
Riberesque elements in the Mexico work but does not 
admit it to the strict canon; I once thought that a 
cautious critic would designate it “School of Ribalta.” 
Also on the vague borderland between Ribalta and 
Ribera stands the Louvre Pieta, 1722 (not 1725A), 
which Miss Trapier does not mention, though it is 
always catalogued as a Ribera. Only deference to 
the consensus has kept me from proposing that it is 
a Ribalta of about 1612. That there are grounds for 
doubt and vacillation is suggestive of Ribera’s training 
in the Valencian School. 

The Salvator Mundi and the less accomplished 
members of the Prado Apostolado, always attributed 
to Ribera, though inferior to the best of the set as it 
is now constituted, seem to be likely candidates for the 
gap. Miss Trapier has dismissed them with a word. 
They are thoroughly Valencian with no more Italian 
quality than is normal in Valencia. A Mocking of 
Christ in Seville and two representations of the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Bartholomew, one in Valencia and the 
other in Barcelona, different from each other and 
from the print (the Barcelona one bearing the im- 
possible date 1644), show Caravaggio’s influence modi- 
fying the pure Valencian style and may be of the brief 
Roman period. These Miss Trapier ignores. The 
originals of the Valencia Ordeal of St. Sebastian and 
the Dresden Martyrdom of St. Lawrence—if they 
are not the originals, ruined, recovered, and almost re- 
made by restorers—should amplify the list of early 
works. They are only a little more Caravaggesque than 
Juan Ribalta’s Nailing to the Cross, made in 1615. 
The Ribalta-Ribera problem has been briefly but 
soundly propounded by Juan Ainaud de Lasarte, who 
remarks how easy was the trip from Naples to Valencia 
and how likely an undocumented visit of Ribera to 


his homeland. Ainaud’s article is included among Miss 
Trapier’s references but has not changed her con- 
ception of Ribera as espaol italiantzado rather than 
as espanol valenciano, which he repeatedly said he was. 

If there be fault in this, it must be traced to early 
eighteenth century biographies. As one reads the ac- 
counts of Ribera written by the Spaniard Palomino 
and the Neapolitan De Dominici, one feels that the 
authors were treating not one but two distinct Riberas. 
Palomino has the artist born in Jativa in 1589 (by 
calculation), taught by Ribalta in Valencia, further 
influenced by Caravaggio in Italy, active in Naples, 
dead in 1656, survived by a daughter. De Dominici, 
basing his Life upon a manuscript of Paolo de Matteis 
(who was a son-in-law of Juan Do’s daughter), has 
Ribera born in Lecce, Kingdom of Naples, in 1593, 
to one Antonio Ribera, Spanish soldier, and Dorotea 
Indelli; taught by Caravaggio; temporarily converted 
to the manner of Correggio; active in Naples; married 
to Leonora Cortese; dead at some uncertain time 
after 1649, when he absconded from Naples; sur- 
vived by a son and two daughters, having lost one 
boy and one girl in infancy. The Italian account 
has the illusory virtue of greater specificity and the 
proved fault of the more serious errors. Worse than 
that, it establishes the concept of Ribera as an Italian 
painter—but a maverick among them, disrespectful 
of cherished tradition, offending the buon gusto, em- 
bracing the refractory Caravaggio, playing the ec- 
centric to gain publicity—all this though indeed he 
knew how to behave and could be agreeable when 
he wished. I would not blame De Dominici for worse 
than chauvinism; he simply did not know Valencia 
as Valencians knew Italy; and he could not guess 
how bad an influence his critique was to have on 
posterity. He probably had some documents concern- 
ing a Jusepe Ribera, son of Antonio, for, as we know, 
the painter had a homonym who was buried in the 
parish church of the Castel Sant’ Elmo in 1670, a 
military man perhaps and not a prisoner as some 
have surmised. The house in the parish of S. Maria 
degli Angeli, in which an adjutant’s daughter was 
born in 1651, was more probably the homonym’s; and 
the marriage record of a Jusepe Ribera in 1616— 
the bride’s name, which may have been Cortese, is 
lost—might fit the other better than the painter, whose 
first child was born in 1627. 

Modern Italian authors have produced no mono- 
graph on Ribera, but they have atoned for De 
Dominici’s errors by exhuming almost all the docu- 
ments on his life. They have given us the incontro- 
vertible date of his death, the names of his children, 
of his wife, Catalina Azzolino India, and of his father, 
Simén Ribera of Valencia. They have thus compelled 
their Spanish colleagues to discard a baptismal record 
concerning a Jusepe born to one Luis Ribera of Jativa 
in 1588 and to discover one pertinent to another 
Jusepe, born also in Jativa in 1591 to Simén Ribera 
of Rusafa, a suburb of Valencia. On the right track 
at last, Padre Vifies published in 1923 more notices 
of Simén, proving that he was a shoemaker and the 
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father of three sons by the earliest of three marriages. 
Miss Trapier is among the first biographers of Ribera 
who repeat none of the old mistakes. She makes one 
minor slip, however, when she describes Simén as a 
tailor—the word mistranslated is sabater, which in 
Castilian is zapatero and in English “shoemaker.” 
She does not mention a new notice, published obscurely 
in Valencia in 1949, found recently in the files of the 
seventeenth century genealogist Salazar y Castro. A 
paper of 1638 proves that the Inquisition had occasion 
then to investigate the parentage of the painter Jusepe 
Ribera and discovered that his father was Simon of 
Rusafa. But by an oversight, remarkable in view of 
the thoroughness of the Holy Office, Simén’s third 
wife, whom he married in 1607, was named as Jusepe’s 
mother and hence all data on the ascendants of the 
presumed maternal line are irrelevant. The name of 
Simén’s father was left blank, perhaps to be determined 
by another investigator in Valencia; but that of his 
mother is given as Juana Navarro of Teruel. It is an 
interesting fact tiiat there were at least two painters 
named Navarro practicing in Valencia in Jusepe’s time. 
The frequency of this surname would lead us to dis- 
miss the circumstance as coincidental had not Juan 
Navarro, painting in Castellén de la Plana in 1615, 
been designated as of Teruel. If we dare to presume 
that Jusepe, motherless at five or six, was reared by 
his paternal grandmother and trained in the art of 
her kinsmen, then we can better understand why the 
shoemaker’s son became a painter. In Jativa he could 
have seen the works of Jacomart and the Osonas, 
but these were primitives then little admired, and he 
could have met no living painter known to us. In 
Valencia Juan de Ribera, Archbishop and Viceroy, 
employed all the native masters, summoned artists from 
abroad, and acquired paintings through agents in 
Italy. The traditions of all the trades guilds were 
conservative. Boys of twelve became apprentices in 
their fathers’ crafts; at eighteen apprentice-painters 
were privileged by the Colegio de Pintores to leave 
the masters to whom they had been bound and work 
in shops of their choice; at twenty they could be- 
come diplomates by submitting a work acceptable to 
a committee of judges. Thereafter they enjoyed citi- 
zenship and the right to make contracts. If Jusepe 
stayed the course—and he would have been rash to 
abandon the advantages it conferred—he must have 
left Valencia no sooner than 1611. So far as I have 
been able to determine, all matriculates in the 
Accademia Romana were young masters. 

At any rate, we can be sure that Ribera learned 
Italian as an adult. That he learned it very badly is 
evidenced by the orthography and Hispanicisms in the 
appraisal he made of Finoglia’s frescos in 1626 and 
by the letters he wrote to Ruffo in his last years. The 
publication of these letters is another boon granted 
by the good Italian archivists. I rather wish that Miss 
Trapier had left them untranslated, not only because 
they are an exhibit of Ribera’s deficiency in Italian 
but because one passage in particular seems to me 
capable of more than one interpretation. Those “cane 
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di roga” [sic] which he asked Ruffo to send him, 
which Miss Trapier translates as “(measures of length) 
of this material for clothing of Saint Rosalia of which 
they tell me that in Messina there is the best made” 
—may not the words be “cane di roza,” interpreted 
as sections of cane (used as tubes) filled with rose- 
colored pigment, for the dress of Saint Rosalia, patron 
of Palermo, and do they not imply that Ribera, ill as 
he was, still hoped to paint this charming Saint? 

It is an ungrateful act and a vexatious duty to point 
out some inadvertent errors that have slipped through 
Miss Trapier’s manuscript and onto the printed page. 
There is, for instance, the statement that Juan Do 
was a pupil of Jerénimo Jacinto Espinosa, whereas 
he was actually the apprentice of the elder Espinosa, 
Jerénimo Rodriguez, whose style we do not know. 
It can matter to those who may look in vain for some 
trace of Jerénimo Jacinto’s well-known manner in 
the more precarious attributions to Ribera. There is 
also the statement that I identified a certain tattered 
Philosopher as “Seneca,” whereas I adduced many 
arguments to confirm the name of “Socrates,” which 
Mayer had seen upon one of several copies of the 
type existing till a few years ago in Palma de Mallorca. 
There is the unjustified questioning of Weisbach’s be- 
lief that Ribera invented the genre of these “Beggar 
Philosophers” with the contention that “Velazquez’ 
ruffianly Democritus” is earlier. If the Rouen Democ- 
ritus is that referred to, he is not truly a “Beggar” 
but, I think, an actor or court jester, playing the 
role in his own modern dress. As antecedents of 
Ribera’s Wise Men, though decently clothed, let us 
cite rather Plato and Aristotle, portrayed by a Spanish 
painter, Pedro Berruguete, for the Duke of Urbino 
one hundred and fifty years before Ribera and 
Velasquez. Why Ribera’s early Philosophers should go 
about in jirones I do not know unless there is a play 
upon the name Girdén, which belonged to the Duke 
of Osuna and was also the maternal name of the 
Duke of Alcala and of his brother, who habitually 
used it rather than the patronymic Afan de Ribera 
Enriquez. 

In Miss Trapier’s opinion the tattered man with 
the mirror should be entitled The Sense of Sight. But 
in this instance she builds theory upon theory, for 
what she offers on p. 80 as hypothesis she treats on 
Pp. 234 as fact. 

On one occasion she is even heedless of her own 
text. In her first chapter she names the three sons of 
Ribera correctly: Antén Simén Jusepe, Jacinto Tomas, 
and Francisco Antonio Andrés; but at the close of 
her third she writes: “It is strange that the document 
of 1652 should cite the two heirs as Antonio and 
Francisco, as one son was recorded with the name of 
Francisco Antonio Andrés and another with that of 
Jacinto Tomas, both young men at the time.”” What 
is strange is that De Dominici, more nearly right than 
is his wont—for here he speaks of the children who 
were Anna Do’s contemporaries—tells of Antonio, 
who became a judge, and of a boy who died in infancy 
(Jacinto, we presume), but completely ignores Fran- 
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cisco, a minor not yet eighteen at the time of his 
father’s death. Stranger still is the fact that no one 
has suggested that a certain Francisco Ribera, habitator 
de Valencia, who was reimbursed for designs for 
the ceiling frescos of S. Nicolas in Valencia in 1691, 
might be this forgotten youngest son of Jusepe. If this 
relationship were established, we might then account 
for the many quasi-Riberas evidently produced in 
Spain in the last half of the seventeenth century. 

An oversight of a different sort occurs in the dis- 
cussion of a certain Adoration of the Shepherds, which, 
according to the catalogue of the Galerie Espagnole 
du Louvre, 1838, was signed jJosEP A RIBERA 
HISPANUS, ET ACADEMICUS ROMANUS FACIEBAT 
PARTHENOPE 1628. Miss Trapier says, “No trace has 
been found of the work since it was sold in the King 
Louis Philippe sale, London, 1853.” But in 1924 the 
Museum of Aachen claimed to possess it, and the claim 
seems justified. There are, it is true, some minor dis- 
crepancies. The signature on the Aachen work is the 
same except that the final digit is read as 9. But 
Ribera’s 8, with its upstroke erased in the cleaning 
process, can readily be taken for his 9. The Aachen 
Nativity is bigger by eight centimeters in height and 
twelve in width than the “lost” work; but other 
evidence suggests that the Louis Philippe catalogue 
reports dimensions as revealed by the frame, whereas 
the modern practice is to dismount the canvas before 
measuring it. The Aachen picture matches the nine- 
teenth century description in every other respect. Are 
we to think that Miss Trapier overlooked the Aachen 
work (of which a photograph has been published), 
that she rejects it, or that she knows that it has again 
disappeared since 1924? 

Of course, none of this matters very much. What 
does matter is the validity of the characterization of 
the artist. This is difficult to estimate for the reason 
that Ribera had the sort of personality that wins not 
friends but lovers, not rivals but enemies, and rarely 
leaves anyone cold. His works still hold the power of 
the living man. Though confident of his own worth, 
he knew instinctively how he would rise only to fall 
in the volatile atmosphere of the royal court, yet hold 
his place in Naples, where it was the Viceroys’ lot 
to fall. I do not feel that he “rarely called upon his 
imagination,” unless by imagination one means fantasy. 
How can a.man unused to exercising his imaginative 
faculties have portrayed that “monstrous child,” the 
boy with the clubfoot and the soldier’s heart, that 
source of the courage to stand unembarrassed, draw- 
ing your eyes to his eyes, away from his deformity, 
asking no pity but rousing wistful admiration? Here, 
on Velasquez’ ground, Ribera scores. You do not turn 
away, as from the Child of Vallecas, wondering how 
such incomparable skill came to be squandered upon 
such an unworthy object; for Lo Spagnoletto saw 
in his Nivio the touching heroism of the wretched. 


Ribera loved to paint old men, not because he found - 


it profitable to run what another reviewer calls an 


“old skin factory,” nor yet because wrinkled brows 
and swollen joints afford the opportunity to display 
acuteness of observation or clever technique, but be- 
cause his sympathetic imagination could discover the 
greatest beauty in the wise old faces. We can be sure 
that his models were not reproduced with absolute 
fidelity, for they were never so grand as he imagined 
them. More vulgar men with brushes as expert have 
depicted, sometimes with tolerance, sometimes with 
mockery, the toothless mouth, the watery eyes, the 
palsied hands, and all the pitiable unseemliness of 
decrepitude; but Ribera had only profound respect for 
what Shakespeare, meaner in his picture of it, called 
the Sixth Age of Man. “The lonely grandeur of hills 
and sky” behind Ribera’s aged saints, I do not see. 
The men are grand and often lonely; the landscape 
but a backdrop. 

The “atmosphere of tranquil repose” I believe a 
rare thing in Ribera and the result of self-discipline. 
I find him, like most sensitive spirits, disturbed and 
rather quickened by disturbance. Stability of composi- 
tion he abhorred in his early period and formal balance 
always. Hence the word “static,” as applied to his 
figures, begs clarification. Ribera does not employ line 
to drive the eye but seeks to catch the one most telling 
moment in the course of movement. The effort is as 
old as Myron and the achievement easy to underrate 
now, when anyone with a sense of timing, the right 
light, a good lens, and a rapid shutter can fix such a 
moment on a photographic plate. Ribera worked in 
a far more difficult medium; but one has only to 
look at the early St. Sebastian, ghost of itself as it is, 
to foresee the imminent collapse of the body stretched 
to its limit in pain, The spectator must hold his own 
breath. The magnificent Martyrdom of the Prado (al- 
ways called of St. Bartholomew though, in my opinion, 
the age and type of the Martyr and most details rather 
suggest St. Philip) is another such case, eloquent too 
in its refutation of the judgment that the artist was 
“never skillful at depicting several persons together.” 

Ribera was an epicist among painters. Grave and 
rapt, moving with a lofty rhythm, mingling rude 
strength and exquisite grace, now lapsing into monoto- 
nous repetition, now rising to an exalted pitch, nar- 
rating the deeds of unhallowed gods and tortured demi- 
gods and describing with greater gusto and heroes 
of his Faith, he so compels attention that, reviewing 
Ribera, one reviews not a book but the man. 


DELPHINE FITZ DARBY 
Hyattsville, Maryland 


LOUIS HAUTECOEUR, Histoire de Parchitecture classique 
en France. IV: Seconde moitié du XVIII° siécle, 
Le style Louis XVI, 1750-1792, Paris, Picard, 
1952. Pp. 644; 357 figs. 4,250 francs. 


With appearance of its fourth volume, Louis Haute- 
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coeur’s history of Classic architecture in France reaches 
the end of the old régime.* 

He has covered a broad canvas. The figures of 
Fra Giocondo, Serlio, and Leonardo da Vinci, of 
Lescot, De Lorme, Goujon, and Primaticcio, of 
Ducerceau, of Salomon de Brosse, Le Muet, and 
Lemercier, of the two Mansarts, of Bernini, of Le 
Vau, Perrault, and Le Brun, of De Cotte, Lassurance, 
and Boffrand, of Gabriel, of Soufflot, of Bélanger and 
Ledoux attest the importance of the subject. The 
form is systematic, to the point of exhaustiveness: 
patronage and programs, institutions and individuals, 
types, materials, and construction. Even the classifica- 
tions run wild: porticoes of four and six columns, with 
pediments, without pediments, superposed, “colossal” ; 
organs of three, five, and seven towers, etc., etc. The 
series is a comprehensive, reliable work of reference, 
of enormous usefulness. It is ungracious to say that 
everything is there except the essential: study of the 
works of art as such, and of artistic creation. 

There was room for the enterprise. Hitherto, the 
chief study of the ensemble was the four volumes of 
Reginald Blomfield, 4 History of French Archi- 
tecture from 1494 to 1830, 1911-1921. These were 
written primarily from the old engravings, of Ducer- 
ceau, Marot, and others, of which reproductions sup- 
plied the chief illustrations. The text reflected the 
violent prejudices of the author, in favor of craftsman- 
ship and practical apprenticeship, of the Renaissance 
and of Academism as against the Baroque; in favor 
of Colbert, of Francois Mansart, of Perrault and of 
Gabriel, against Bernini and Jules-Hardouin Mansart. 
Some of these prejudices were reinforced by depend- 
ence on literary sources, such as the diary of Chantelou 
or the memoirs of Saint-Simon, rather than on archival 
documents, except the Comptes des Batiments du Roi 
as published by Guiffrey. Little use was made of pre- 
existing monographs; no use whatever of original 
drawings, so richly preserved, especially for the periods 
from 1664 onward. 

By contrast, Hautecoeur in principle knows all, uses 
all, up to the time of his writing the respective volumes 
—a time, for the volumes in hand, considerably prior 
to their publication. He is familiar with the mono- 
graphs and, through the monographs or on occasion 
directly, with original documents, including the draw- 
ings. The footnote bibliographies are exhaustive, and 
the works cited have been read with attention. Some- 
times, as notably concerning the Louvre, he had him- 
self previously published the manuscript designs, and 
had made most important historical contributions, for 
instance, as regards the authorship of its colonnade, 
and the derivation of the design of the Déme des 
Invalides. 

Some preliminary questions pose themselves as to 
the scope, the division, the terminology, and even the 
aesthetics. 


* Volume 1 (La formation de Vidéal classique: i, La Renais- 
sance; ii, L’architecture sous Henry IV et Louis XIII), issued 
in 1943, is to be reprinted soon. Volume 11 (Le régne de Louis 


What does the author mean by “Classic”? We can 
only infer his ideas from passing allusions and from 
the content of the volumes themselves. He means, 
quite conventionally, the work of the four centuries 
from 1500 to 1900 which made use of elements 
derived from antique art. He is concerned to bring 
out the national character which such an art, shared 
with other countries, took on in France. “France rests 
faithful to an ideal of logic, of clarity, of finesse.” It 
is a way of admitting the other meaning of the word 
“Classic,” a system regarded as embodying authori- 
tative principles, organized in a coherent whole—a 
system thus essentially academic. This aspect is not 
foreign to the author, 4s when he says, “Like all 
classics, Gabriel does not seek originality. . . .” To the 
degree that he follows this normative aesthetic, he is 
dealing with the negation of art. The characterization 
of individual creative masters, of individual creative 
works, has little part in this book. 

During the four centuries considered, architecture 
underwent many transformations, partly under foreign 
influences, partly through native development. Haute- 
coeur tends to consider anything contrary to his 
normative aesthetic as an aberration, for instance, “the 
excesses of the Baroque and the Rococo.” He likes to 
think of such aberrations as foreign, even where this 
gives to other nations the credit (in his view, the 
discredit) of artistic creation. On the other hand, 
where he approves a movement, a chauvinism, per- 
haps unconscious, seeks to vindicate its French origin. 

The subdivisions which Hautecoeur adopts are the 
conventional ones in France, based on political chro- 
nology—by centuries and reigns, rather than by move- 
ments. This, as contrasted with the purely artistic 
periodization almost universally preferred elsewhere— 
Renaissance, Mannerism, Baroque, Neo-Classicism, 
Romanticism—further serves his implicit academic out- 
look. 

In Volume 1, i, La Renaissance, a chief problem, 
especially for Book One, “Les origines du style classique 
au début du xvr® siécle,” is the contributions of the 
Italians and of the French. Hautecoeur considers this 
Early Renaissance soberly, with immense knowledge 
of the instances. He stresses the achievement of 
Domenico da Cortona (Boccador) in the Paris Hétel 
de Ville, 1532-1549. His Second Book, “La forma- 
tion du style classique,” defines the High Renaissance 
as beginning about 1535 or 1540 and extending to 
around 1595. “Un style est né, qui va, durant trois 
cent ans, régner sur la France.” In discussing the 
formation of this style, he separates civil architecture 
from religious, following the former, whether central 
or provincial, almost year by year, and dividing the 
latter systematically by features. Thus the essential 
contributions to its creation have to be disengaged by 
the reader from the mass: Serlio’s Ancy-le-Franc, 
finished 1546; Philibert de l?Orme’s Saint-Maur, 


XIV) appeared in 1948, and Volume 111 (Premiére moitié du 
XVIII® siecle, Le style Louis XV) in 1950. 
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1541-1546, his Anet, 1546-1552, his Chateau Neuf 
at Saint-Germain, 1556, his tomb of Francis I, 1557- 
1558, his Tuileries, 1563; Goujon’s parts of Ecouen, 
after 1545, his project for Fontainebleau, 1558, his 
Fontaine des Innocents, 1549; Goujon and Lescot’s 
Hotel Carnavalet from 1545, their Louvre from 
1546; Primaticcio’s Monceaux, 1549-1560; Bullant’s 
works for the Montmorency from 1552; Ducerceau’s 
chateaux from 1565. In this whole period of the later 
Renaissance, as indeed throughout the work, Haute- 
coeur gives much space to “des _provincialismes 
savoureux,” such as the Breton religious ensembles. He 
contends that while the Italian origin of the motifs 
may be easily observed, nevertheless the decoration 
of the French Renaissance is original, since it proceeds 
by “unions nouvelles, par dérivations, par déforma- 
tions.” 

Volume 1, ii, covers architecture under Henri IV 
and Louis XIII. Well as this traditional division, 
following the religious wars, corresponds with the his- 
tory of France and of building activity there, it cuts 
across the history of art. Many elements of Mannerism, 
originating in Italy in the second quarter of the six- 
teenth century, had reached France early, especially 
in the work of II] Rosso at Fontainebleau, whose Gal- 
lery of Frangois I (1535-1540) has itself much 
originality. The conception of Mannerism, so effec- 
tively elaborated by German scholars, is not employed 
by Hautecoeur. What he says of the Baroque is un- 
thinkable outside of France: “Il n’y a pas différence 
d’origine entre le classicisme et le baroque; il y a tout 
au plus différence d’esprit; le baroque est un classicisme 
exalté; il est un peu le miles gloriosus de l’architecture ; 
mais il parle toujour le romain” (p. 219); and he adds 
innocently (p. 784), “Le baroque, qui fleurit en 
Italie, n’est pas inconnu chez nous.” Unthinkable else- 
where, except perhaps in England, where a reviewer 
of the new book on Blenheim, in the Times Literary 
Supplement, July 11, 1952, laments: “It is a pity not 
to recognize the Baroque as a national style. . . .” Thus 
we do not find in Hautecoeur, as we might have 
hoped, the discussion of what we call Mannerism and 
Baroque in France, in relation to “Classicism’—ex- 
cept briefly and superficially in a final summary. 

The reign of Louis XIV, with its seventy-odd 
years, occupies Volume 1, in two parts. The rhetoric 
of the author’s introduction lets the classical spirit of 
architects “définir en leur Académie les régles d’une 
Beauté universelle et donner les parangons d’un style 
épuré.” Another of his remarks, to be sure, is very 
true. “Never has a reign . . . left so many great and 
fine monuments.” The first part takes us to 1675, 
under “Les créateurs du classicisme”: Francois Man- 
sart, Le Vau, Le Notre, and Perrault, to the advent 
of J.-H. Mansart. One might well contend that 
Francois Mansart and Le Vau, not to speak of Le 
Notre or Le Brun, were very great Baroque masters, 
their period that of the High Baroque in France. All 
this is implicit, though scarcely explicit, in the careful 
study of Francois Mansart, from whom he produces 
important manuscript designs. Hautecoeur—to cite his 


own words of reproach to Germain Brice—“‘ne pouvait 
plus estimer ce qui restait de pittoresque dans |’oeuvre 
de Mansart,” aspects so well brought out meanwhile 
by Anthony Blunt and Rudolph Wittkower. With the 
same reservations, we can admire Hautecoeur’s treat- 
ment of Louis Le Vau. An admirable example of his 
historical method is his presentation of the early work 
of Le Vau at the Hétel Lambert, from 1640—com- 
pact of knowledge of family, business, and personal 
relationships. Of Claude Perrault, correcting Charles 
Perrault’s tendentious accounts, Hautecoeur had al- 
ready, in 1927, established the actual degree of re- 
sponsibility for the colonnade of the Louvre. Of the 
Chateau Neuf de Versailles much has been learned 
since 1948 which Hautecoeur did not discover or 
analyze. 

Part ii of Le régne de Louis XIV is devoted pri- 
marily to the work of Jules-Hardouin Mansart. On 
some of his first works, the Chateau du Val, 1674- 
1675, and the Hétel de Noailles, finished 1679, both 
at Saint-Germain, as well as the Hotel de Lorge, be- 
fore 1676, Hautecoeur newly assembles interesting 
material. He considers these works to have anticipated 
several developments of the eighteenth century, as 
well as possibly the Chateau of Clagny, for which pay- 
ments began in 1674, but of which he believes 
Mansart’s design to be of 1676. Alfred Marie has 
meanwhile found an additional drawing, still unpub- 
lished, of an early state of the building. Whatever 
Mansart’s indebtedness may have been to any earlier 
design of Antoine Lepautre, his final design—the first 
great chateau of the time to be effectively new—had 
much that was original, especially through its disposi- 
tion as a building primarily of one story. In previous 
publications Hautecoeur has well stressed Mansart’s 
debt to his uncle, Frangois, notably for the plan of 
the Invalides. 

The staff of Mansart and the question of his per- 
sonal responsibility for designs receive very little at- 
tention. Hautecoeur cites Mariette as having indicated 
that Mansart limited himself to furnishing sketches, 
of which, we may add, not a single one is known— 
although both his official archives and family collec- 
tion are preserved. He also cites Saint-Simon as in- 
dicating that Mansart’s talent was only that of his col- 
laborators, but does not quote either of the two passages 
in which Saint-Simon makes this charge very definite 
in the case of Lassurance. The facts and the dates, 
he assures us, show the “inanity” of this. Now it is 
true, as he says, that at Val and in the Hdtel de 
Noailles Mansart had not yet constituted his future 
office. But, as to a later period, we know very definitely 
that it was De Cotte who proposed the peristyle of 
Trianon, and that the final plan of the Place Vendéme 
in 1699 was “suivant lidée de M. De Cotte.” Above 
all, we now know that the actual drawings, many of 
which Hautecoeur reproduces as Mansart’s own, were 
by Dorbay, by Lassurance, or by Pierre Lepautre. 
“Ts it not the custom,” he asks, “of all the great 
architects?” Not of all; certainly not of the great 
creators from Michelangelo to Borromini and down 
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to Charles Garnier. We believe, with Hautecoeur, that 
Mansart was indeed a great architect, by “the precision 
of his specifications, the rapidity of the execution, the 
grandeur, the magnificence, the regularity of disposi- 
tion”—and, we might add, the brilliance of concep- 
tion, which, we believe, was conveyed to his staff 
chiefly, if not wholly, by oral indications. Such were 
the ideas of the wings of the Chateau of Versailles, 
set back outside the pre-existing gardens, of the stables, 
and of other grand compositions. His was the responsibil- 
ity for the choice of personnel, and for recommendation 
of their new ideas, such as the substitution of columns 
in the Chapelle de Versailles embodied in Lassurance’s 
masterly drawings, or of new phases of style, such as 
that inaugurated by Pierre Lepautre in 1699. 

One may see from the two full volumes devoted 
to the eighteenth century that this is the period which 
most interests the author. It is likewise the part of the 
old régime which has the greatest number of surviving 
monuments. Actually, even two volumes do not cover 
the whole century. Volume mr does not begin until 
after the death of Mansart in 1708, and scarcely be- 
fore the death of Louis XIV in 1715. Volume tv ends 
with the death of Louis XVI in 1792. The Revolu- 
tion and its aftermath will follow in Volume y, still 
to appear. From certain notes, we gather that gardens 
and their structures under Louis XVI have been post- 
poned to that volume, which apparently is to include 
a discussion of the advent of Romanticism. 

Volume ut, Premiére moitié du XVIII® siécle, Le 
style Louis XV, which appeared in 1950, starts with 
brief mention of the private commissions of Robert de 
Cotte from 1700 on, and with decorations from that 
time; but essentially it begins with the Regency. The 
limitation by title to the first half of the century means 
that it is chiefly devoted to what the French generally, 
and the author by the heading of his principal chapter, 
call the “style Louis XV”—i.e., the Rococo in France. 
They balk at calling it the “Rococo,” in spite of the 
use of the term in just that sense by Victor Hugo and 
the Goncourts. The year 1754 saw the death of 
Pineau, the principal master of its later phase, the 
genre pittoresque. Thus this volume deals largely with 
the same period as the central portion of my own 
Creation of the Rococo, 1943, and with the same 
topic, the “createurs du décor nouveau.” Hautecoeur 
was familiar with some of the articles in periodicals, 
prior to the war, which preceded that book; but he 
only came to know the basic one, “The Development 
of the Cheminée 4 la Royale,” 1936, in time to add 
a footnote to Volume m1 (ii, p. 663) and, belatedly, the 
book itself, which he says, in a footnote to the In- 
troduction to Volume m1, only reached France after 
his work had already been set. 

How did he do by himself on these creators? Not too 
well. He quotes, as to Pierre Lepautre (1, ii, p. 660), 
the passage of Mariette where we read that “Mansart, 
surintendant des batiments, se servit souvent de sa main 
pour rédiger et mettre au net ses pensées. Ainsi Pierre 
Lepautre eut beaucoup de part 4 tous les ouvrages qui 
se firent dans la suite. .. .” He supposes, however, that 
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Lepautre merely followed the style of Mansart’s de- 
signs of 1684 and 1685. He overlooks the passage in 
Gabriel’s register which says, “Paultre represente qu’il 
a travaillé longtemps sous les ordres de M. Mansart 
du temps de Msrs. Colbert et Louvois” [i.e., before 
their deaths in 1683 and 1690]—a representation 
which Mansart, from his answer, evidently accepted 
as true. In speaking of the last years of Mansart, es- 
pecially as to the Chapelle de Versailles and as to 
the choir of Notre Dame de Paris, so enormously in- 
fluential later in the eighteenth century, Hautecoeur 
gives no indication that the new treatments were 
initiated in designs by Lassurance and Lepautre. 

Among the architects, a crucial case is that of Robert 
de Cotte. Hautecoeur says, “It is difficult to determine 
the relation of J.-H. Mansart and of Robert de Cotte 
in the works executed in the last years of the reign 
of Louis XIV, at the chapel of Versailles and the choir 
of Notre Dame . . . but one must avow that the later 
works of Robert de Cotte do not have the brilliance 
of these productions.” The difficulty exists only be- 
cause both men leaned on Lassurance and Pierre 
Lepautre, who died, respectively, in 1724 and 1716. 
De Cotte’s gallery of the Hétel de Toulouse (1718), 
where Vassé had a larger part than Hautecoeur realizes, 
was certainly very brilliant, as was the Salon d’Hercule 
(1713-1714 and 1725-1736), where again first 
Lepautre and then Vassé were responsible. Hautecoeur 
deplores that De Cotte’s own house on the Quai 
d’Orsay is gone, and says that to judge him we would 
need the drawings which he furnished for it. Hautecoeur 
is unaware that these are preserved, the sketches 
this time from De Cotte’s own hand (“ma chambre,” 
“mor cabinet”). They show how feeble was his own 
invention. 

It is only the further phase of the Louis XV style, 
culminating in the genre pittoresque, which Hautecoeur 
is prepared to relate to the Rococo. “To understand 
the transformation which took place,” he writes, “one 
must not limit the view to France. . . . The Rococo, 
which came to reign above all in central and eastern 
Europe, was spread by Italian artists or artists educated 
in Italy; it is the universal legacy of the Baroque.” 
This is the thesis I have tried so hard to overthrow, 
giving to the French themselves the credit for this 
brilliant invention—a gift which many Frenchmen, 
such as Germain Bazin, are still eager to repudiate. 

Hautecoeur considers that Oppenord, though re- 
strained as an “old pupil of J.-H. Mansart” (when? 
or how? ), was one of the creators of this art, and that 
Pineau, belonging to the group of pupils of Mansart 
(!), was among the artisans of this transformation. 
But, he says, “The true propagator in France of the 
decorative exuberances dear to certain Italians was 
Juste-Auréle Meissonnier.” He does great injustice 
to Pineau by saying of Meissonnier, “his projects for 
interior decorations are perhaps the only works truly 
‘Rococo’ which France has known.” This is to say 
that the only true Rococo is Italianizing Baroque- 
Rococo, such as Meissonnier’s cabinet for Bielenski, 
and to say that Pineau’s interiors of the Hétels de 
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Roquelaure and de Villeroy are not Rococo. Hautecoeur 
realizes that certain designs attributed to Leroux and 
Jean-Frangois Blondel are really Pineau’s work, but 
not that his hand is doubtless to be recognized like- 
wise in rooms of related character at the Hétels de 
Matignon and de Soyecourt, probably also at the 
Hotel de Soubise—all told the earliest, the latest, and 
also the finest examples. Pineau it was, and not Meis- 
sonnier, who created the interiors of the Rococo— 
purely French. 

Actually, Hautecoeur does not confine his Volume 
tir to the half-century or to the style stated in its title. 
He runs far beyond 1750 and the “style Louis XV,” 
as he himself calls it—essentially the Rococo, ending 
in France about that time. He continues to the end 
of the reign of Louis XV in 1774, and even a bit be- 
yond, in a chapter called “Les tendences académiques.” 
This is devoted primarily to the later work of Ange- 
Jacques Gabriel. Hautecoeur remarks that while people 
call this the “style Louis XVI,” it would merit more 
justly to be called the “style Gabriel.” He recognizes 
it as an academic reaction, as a return to the grand 
gout of Louis XIV, and considers, properly, that it 
has nothing to do with Neo-Classicism. 

Volume Iv is entitled Seconde moitié du XVIII° 
stécle. Le style Louis XVI, 1750-1792. Again there 
are overlappings and confusions in the chronology of 
reigns and style. But it is obvious that here Hautecoeur 
is considering the Louis XVI style as one primarily 
representative of Neo-Classicism— indeed, he begins 
the volume with a chapter on “The Return to the 
Antique.” It is thus not the Neo-Academism of Gabriel, 
but the Louis XVI style proper, felt in actual French 
practice not long before he began to reign in 1774. 

It is this Louis XVI style on which I outraged the 
French in 1931 by a paper, “Les influences anglaises 
dans la formation du style Louis XVI.” Jean Adhémar, 
for instance, has begged me to reconsider the matter. 
The question occupies a large place in Hautecoeur’s 
book; indeed, he discusses expressly and repeatedly that 
paper of 1931. 

His own exhaustive presentation of French examples 
should suffice to show whether there are French fore- 
runners of the Louis XVI style proper sufficient to 
evoke it without English influence. We shall see 
that they were quite inadequate to do this. They are 
far behind the early English Neo-Classicism of Burling- 
ton, in date as well as in thoroughgoingness. 

Let us take first Palladianism, to which Hautecoeur 
gives a large place. While conscientiously rehearsing 
the early British examples, he does his best to make a 
case for the independence of the French. He cites 
Marly, 1679, as an early French cubical villa rotonda. 
Issy, 1681, was also an isolated block. He goes on to 
speak of this primary Palladian type as one which the 
French architects of the beginning of the eighteenth 
century imitated, but the works he can produce, such 
as Bouchefort (1705), are very few and highly ex- 
ceptional. Then elapses a long interval, for the French 
examples from the second half of the century which 
he cites do not begin before the sixties. During this 


entire interval the type was commonplace in England, 
as were the other features he mentions as charac- 
teristically Palladian, like the free-standing portico and 
the colossal order. 

We come now to the direct Classical influences ex- 
ercised on both countries. Here Hautecoeur is very 
much at home, having published in 1912, at the be- 
ginning of his career, Rome et la Renaissance de 
PAntiquité a la fin du XVIII® siecle, Essai sur les 
origines du style Empire, which he repeats in several 
chapters of his latest volume. I remember gratefully 
what a help this was to me when I published my Jef- 
ferson studies in 1915 and 1916. Hautecoeur stresses 
very effectively the influence of Piranesi’s engravings 
in calling fresh attention, from the mid-century on, 
to the long-familiar Roman monuments. He likes to 
think that Robert Adam (b. 1728) was primarily in- 
spired by Piranesi (b. 1720) and Clérisseau (b. 1722). 
We readily agree that both Piranesi and Clérisseau 
were already well settled in Rome when Adam ar- 
rived, at twenty-six, in 1754, but Adam brought 
with him the long-established traditions of English 
Neo-Classicism, and we know from Piranesi’s ex- 
travagant dedication of his Campus Martius to Adam 
that their relation was far from being that of master 
and pupil. 

As a criterion of Neo-Classic decoration, charac- 
teristic of Adam and of the Louis XVI style, I chose 
the Classical arabesque. Hautecoeur, saying truly that 
it is not the only criterion, nevertheless takes twenty 
pages to “examine the facts.” He stresses that painted 
arabesques in France had flourished from Berain on- 
ward, through Audran, Watteau, and Huet, to about 
1736. This is uncontested, but it has nothing to do 
with Neo-Classicism. The decorations of Gabriel at the 
Garde-Meuble, which he cites as illustration of the 
mode “grecque” of 1755-1770, still chiefly inspired 
by the Louis XIV style, have little more. “Our artists 
had studied at Rome, just as Adam had, the grotesques 
of the Vatican and the antique stuccos.” But had they? 
The eighteen folios of drawings sold by Clérisseau to 
Catherine the Great in 1779, which Hautecoeur saw 
in St. Petersburg, he does not describe as containing 
any such. Hautecoeur thrice implies that Clérisseau 
had used arabesques in decorating rooms before he left 
Rome in 1768, once referring definitely to the café 
of the Villa Albani, but elsewhere he states that its 
adornment was by views of Dalmatia. I cannot agree 
that, as to Adam and Clérisseau, “their common 
studies and admirations, their friendship, explain the 
similarity of their works.” In 1771 Clérisseau was in 
London, where we must suppose he certainly saw ex- 
amples of the arabesque decorations which Adam had 
been executing since 1759, whereas the first and only 
known example which Clérisseau himself designed, the 
salon of the Hétel Grimod de la Reyniére, was in 
course of execution not before 1775. Hautecoeur, who 
would like to believe it was earlier, is honest enough 
not to suggest that Clérisseau could have made the 
design before 1772. 

Aside from Clérisseau, the crucial points in the adop- 
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tion of the arabesque in France are the activity of the 
sculptor Lhuillier, and the availability of reference 
matter, especially on the Loggie of Raphael. Lhuillier, 
recommended to Bélanger by Clérisseau, returned 
from Rome in 1769. Did he bring sketches of the 
arabesques of the Loggie, as Hautecoeur allows us to 
think? All we know positively is that he brought an 
album with antique friezes and vases (p. 479). Lhuil- 
lier’s first work was on the casino of Lauraguais at 
the Hotel de Brancas; it has no arabesques and in- 
deed, except that its interior has columns, still belongs 
to the style Gabriel. In the dining room of Maisons, 
which Bélanger redecorated for the Comte d’Artois, 
1779, Lhuillier’s bas-relief over the door is after an 
engraving from Angelica Kauffmann. The panels of 
the salon of Bagatelle, 1777, by Lhuillier and Dus- 
seaux, are close to Raphael’s models, which Camporesi 
had published so magnificently in 1776. His was the 
first of many volumes showing the ancient and Renais- 
sance arabesques. Most significant of all is the title of 
the French edition of Columbani’s New Book of 
Ornaments, issued in London in 1775: Recueil des 
ornements composés, lorsqu’on voudra s’en servir, pour 
embellir les chambres a PAnglais. 

One would be foolish to suppose or to contend that 
the influence was all in one direction. Very specific 
instances may be cited where the British followed 
the French. Thus the colossal projects of Peyre, made 
on his first arrival in Rome in 1753, and published 
in his Livre @ architecture, 1765, were the inspiration 
of projects of John Soane’s about 1779. But, fer 
contra, we must not forget that Colin Campbell had 
published in his Vitruvius Britannicus, 1714 (II, p. 
27), a temple “prostile, hexastyle, eustile,” long an- 
ticipating Peyre’s published “Modéle d’un portail dis- 
posé comme celui des temples antiques” (1765). For 
furniture, Sheraton, in 1793, copied directly a plate 
of a frieze from Salembier about 1777. Long before 
that, however, the plates of Lock anticipated the first 
designs of Riesener, 1772, which can be traced directly 
to them. The essential point in this chassé-croisé, 
as Horace Walpole called it, was that the instances 
of English priority are by far the earlier ones, and 
he, who knew both capitals so well, was the first to 
remark this. 

By postponing until Volume v, for consideration 
under Romanticism generally, the jardin anglais and 
its fabriques, the author incidentally minimizes further 
the English influences on the style Louis XVI; he also 
places out of order some of the earliest monuments 
of the reign of Louis XVI and of the Louis XVI 
style. 

Though the formal discussion of work under the 
Directory is still to come, one begins under Louis XVI 
to see work which foreshadows what is called the 
style Directoire. This is a very interesting develop- 
ment, of considerable originality and influential also 
in England, which awaits satisfactory analysis. 

All this is aside from what Palmerston called “any 
damned question of merit.” In pointing out various 
English priorities and influences, we have not been 
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claiming for the English any superiority, except in 
originality at certain moments, such as the French had 
at other times. The French, with their professoinal 
training and skill, as contrasted with an amateur tradi- 
tion in England (embracing Wren, Vanbrugh, Bur- 
lington, and Kent), often show a smoothness and ac- 
complishment which is greater than that of their island 
neighbors. 

The picture of French “Classicism” over four cen- 
turies which emerges from these volumes is very im- 
pressive in its continuity and total achievement. One 
who knows Paris well, for instance, cannot fail to 
be struck by the remarkable skill of generation after 
generation in adapting its contributions to what went 
before: from the Louvre of Francis I, for instance, 
with its enlargements and connection with the Tuileries 
and its gardens, the Cour de la Reine, the Champs 
Elysées (planted under Colbert), the insertion, in 
between, of the Place de la Concorde, with its adjuncts 
to north and south, the clearing of the space around 
the Carrousel, the flanking of the gardens by the 
Rue de Rivoli, the enlargement of the Louvre, the 
building of the Arc de Etoile, which make one of 
the grand compositions of all time—a triumph for any 
body of architects and for any nation. 

Although Hautecoeur thus, as we have said, misses 
the artistic essentials, his book, in the latest volume as in 
the others, is a mine of information, assembled both 
from books and documents and from personal observa- 
tions. Again and again his account of individuals—as, 
to take one instance, Servadoni—is the most complete 
and instructive we know. His lists of works embody- 
ing special features, such as organs of every classifica- 
tion, or of churches built at the end of the eighteenth 
century, are of dazzling comprehensiveness. Such 
knowledge extends not only around Paris, but through 
the provinces. There are some thousands of illustra- 
tions, plans and halftones, in the text. While those 
of any one monument are scattered by the varied 
classifications, they may be found by the very ex- 
cellent indices. All told, a marvelous instrument of 
reference, creditable alike to the knowledge and in- 


dustry of the author, and to the courage of the pub- = 
lisher. 
FISKE KIMBALL 
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ARNOLD HAUSER, The Social History of Art, 2 vols., E. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. 1,022; * 
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If by the “social history” of art we mean an ac- 


count of the changing material conditions under 

which art was commissioned and created in the past, 

such a history is one of the desiderata of our field. 

Documents there are, of course, in profusion, but it — 
still is not easy to lay one’s hands quickly on informa- ie 
tion regarding, say, the recorded rules and statutes of Pi 
lodges and guilds, the development of such posts as com 
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that of the peimtre du roi, the emergence of public 
exhibitions, or the exact curricula and methods of art 
teaching. What precisely is our evidence for the role 
of those “humanist advisers” of whom we have heard 
a good deal of late? When did a job at an art school 
become the normal stand-by of young painters? All 
these are questions which could and should be answered 
by a social history of art. Unfortunately, Mr. Hauser’s 
two volumes are not concerned with these minutiae 
of social existence. For he conceived his task to be 
quite different. What he presents is not so much the 
social history of art or artists as the social history of 
the Western world, as he sees it reflected in the vary- 
ing trends and modes of artistic expression—visual, 
literary, or cinematic. For his purpose, facts are of 
interest only insofar as they have a bearing on his 
interpretation. Indeed, he is inclined to take their 
knowledge for granted and to assume a reader who, 
familiar with the artists and monuments under dis- 
cussion, merely seeks guidance about their significance 
in the light of social theory. 

The theory that Mr. Hauser offers us as a key to 
the history of human thought and art is historical ma- 
terialism. His basic approach is exemplified in such 
statements as, “Nominalism, which claims for every 
particular thing a share in being, corresponds to an order 
of life in which even those on the lowest rung of the 
ladder have their chance of rising” (p. 238), or, “The 
unification of space and the unified standards of propor- 
tions [in Renaissance art] . . . are the creations of the 
same spirit which makes its way in the organization 
of labor . . . the credit system and double entry book- 
keeping” (p. 277). Mr. Hauser is deeply convinced 
that in history “all factors, material and intellectual, 
economic and ideological, are bound up together in 
a state of indissoluble interdependence” (p. 661), and 
so it is perhaps natural that to him the most serious 
crime for a historian is the arbitrary isolation of fields 
of inquiry. Woelfflin, for instance, comes in for strong 
criticism on the score of his “unsociological method” 
(p. 430), and Riegl’s Kunstwollen is rejected for its 
“romantic” idealism (p. 660). He seems less conscious 
of the fact that this insistence on the “‘indissoluble in- 
terdependence” of all history makes the selection of 
material no less arbitrary. Where all human activities 
are bound up with each other and with economic facts, 
the question of what witness to call for the writing 
of history must be left to the historian’s momentary 
preference. This is indeed the impression one gains 
from Mr. Hauser’s book. Artistic styles are mainly 
questioned for the interpretation of periods in which 
more articulate documents are rarer. Thus the first 
volume, which reaches from the “magic naturalism” 
of the Old Stone Age to “the baroque of the Protestant 
bourgeoisie,” concentrates on the analysis of sculpture 
and painting, though the Homeric epic and Greek 
tragedy, the Troubadours and Shakespeare are each 
in their turn related to the stylistic and social trends 
of their period. In the second volume, which extends 


from the eighteenth century to the present day, literary 
forms of expression, notably the social novel, and the 
film come to the fore, though the related movements 
of the Rococo, Classicism, Realism, Impressionism, 
and Symbolism are also evaluated for what they may 
tell us of the underlying crosscurrents of society. 

So far as the visual arts are concerned, Mr. Hauser’s 
starting point seems to be the superficially plausible as- 
sumption that rigid, hieratic, and conservative styles 
will be preferred by societies dominated by a landed 
aristocracy, while elements of naturalism, instability, 
and subjectivism are likely to reflect the mentality of 
urban middle-class elements. Thus the geometric char- 
acter of Neolithic, Egyptian, Archaic Greek, and 
Romanesque art may seem roughly to fit this first 
approximation, since the “progressive” revolutions of 
Greek and Gothic naturalism are each connected with 
the rise of urban civilizations. But Mr. Hauser is too 
conscientious and too knowledgeable a historian to 
be satisfied with such a crude theory. He is, more- 
over, well aware of the many instances which seem 
to refute it, and so we watch him almost from page 
to page thinking out ever new and ingenious ex- 
pedients in order to bring the hypothesis into harmony 
with the facts. If an Egyptian king such as Akhnaton 
initiated a shift toward naturalism, the movement must 
be rooted in urban middle classes (p. 61); if the urban 
culture of Babylon, on the other hand, exhibits a rigid 
formalism, this must be due to the hold of the priests 
(p. 65). If the classical age of Greek art is also the age 
of democracy, this can be explained by the fact that 
“classical Athens was not so uncompromisingly demo- 
cratic nor was its classical art so strictly ‘classical’ as 
might have been supposed” (p. 95). 

In the course of these attempts to rescue his basic 
assumption, Mr. Hauser makes many shrewd and 
illuminating remarks on the limitations of sociological 
explanations (p. 70), on the impossibility of account- 
ing for artistic quality by a “simple sociological recipe” 
(pp. 103, 162), on the. possibility of time lags between 
social and stylistic changes (pp. 132, 293, 643), on 
the different stages of development in different artistic 
media (p. 153), and even on the futility of too facile 
comparisons between social structures and stylistic fea- 
tures (thid.). The more one reads these wholesome 
methodological reminders, the more one wonders why 
the author does not simply give up his initial assump- 
tion instead of twisting and bending it to accommodate 
the facts. And then one realizes that this is the one thing 
he cannot do. For he has caught himself in the in- 
tellectual mousetrap of “dialectical materialism,” which 
not only tolerates but even postulates the presence 
of “nner contradictions” in history. 

A brief methodological digression may serve to 
elucidate the cause of Mr. Hauser’s theoretical pa- 
ralysis. To us non-Hegelians, the term “contradiction” 
describes the relation of two “dictions” or statements 
which cannot both be true—e.g., “Socrates drank 
hemlock” and “Socrates did not drink hemlock.”* Now 


1. Cf. K. R. Popper, “What Is Dialectic?” Mind, N.S., XLIx, 1940. 
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we all know that there are many apparently con- 
tradictory statements, both of which seem true—e.g., 
“Socrates was mortal” and “Socrates was not mortal” 
—but we also know that this apparent contradiction 
is simply due to using the term “mortal” in a dif- 
ferent sense each time. If the context leaves doubt as 
to what we mean by “not mortal,” we choose an- 
other term or qualify it somehow so as to remove any 
contradiction. This, however, is not the way of the 
dialectician. Mr. Hauser, for instance, can describe a 
style as “‘classicistic and anti-classicistic at the same time” 
(p. 627), or he can pronounce the terms “symbolism” 
and “impressionism” to be “partly antithetical, partly 
synonymous” (p. 896) without feeling the need to 
discard them. For Hegelians believe to have discovered 
the secret that Socrates’ being both mortal and not 
mortal “‘harbors contradictions,” and that this, indeed, 
is true of all reality. Now within the fantasy-world 
of Hegel’s metaphysics there was at least a reason 
why the distinction between statements and objects be- 
came blurred. For Hegel, of course, believed that 
reality was “identical” with the process of reasoning 
and that history was nothing but the unfolding of the 
Absolute Idea in time. Within this system the con- 
tention that any separate phase or aspect of history 
must “harbor contradictions” (in the mind of God, 
as it were), which are resolved in the cosmic syllogism 
of its totality, is at least of a piece with the rest. Ma- 
terialists who do not believe that reality is only the 
thinking process of the Absolute have no such excuse 
for retaining “dialectics.” Clearly, material objects as 
well as human beings, societies, or periods may be 
subject to conflicting pulls, they may contain tensions 
and divisions, but they can no more “harbor con- 
tradictions” than they can harbor syllogisms. The 
reason why Marxist critics so often forget this simple 
fact is that they are mostly concerned with the analysis 
of political systems. It may be true or not that “Capital- 
ism”—if there is such a thing—contains “inner con- 
tradictions,” if we take capitalism to be a system of 
propositions. But to equate the conflicts within capitalist 
society with its “contradictions” is to pun without 
knowing it. It is where the politicians turns historian 
that this confusion becomes disastrous. For it prevents 
him from ever testing or discarding any hypothesis. 
If he finds it confirmed by some evidence he is happy; 
if other evidence seems to conflict he is even happier, 
for he can then introduce the refinement of “‘con- 
tradictions.” Much as it is to Mr. Hauser’s credit that 
he rejects the cruder version of historical materialism, 
according to which “the quality of the actual means 
of production is expressed in cultural superstructures” 
(p. 661), such a theory might at least be tested and 
found wanting. His more esoteric doctrine, according 
to which “historical development represents a dialectical 
process, in which every factor is in a state of motion 
and subject to constant change of meaning, in which 
there is nothing static, nothing timelessly valid” (ibid.), 
denies the very possibility of such a test. Of course it, 


2. Cf. my review of Charles Morris, Signs, Language and Behavior, in ART BULLETIN, XXXI, 1949, pp. 70ff. 


too, rests on a Hegelian confusion. Granted that when 
we watch history we always watch changes, there 
is no reason why, given the evidence, we should not 
be able to describe such changes just as well as we 
describe changes of the weather. Mr. Hauser’s “fac- 
tors” may conceivably be “in motion” (e.g., the trade 
winds) but they cannot change their “meaning” be- 
cause meaning is a term that does not apply to things 
or forces but to signs or statements. And, contrary 
to the belief of the dialecticians, we can make perfectly 
valid statements about these signs—else the hiero- 
glyphics could never have been deciphered and the 
chronology of red-figured vases never established.’ If 
Mr. Hauser finds that he is concerned with entities 
in history which constantly elude his grasp, if he finds 
that the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy, rationalism 
and subjectivism constantly seem to change places in 
his field of vision, he should ask himself whether he 
is looking through a telescope or a kaleidoscope. If one 
approaches the past with such statements as “The late 
Middle Ages not merely has a successful middle class 
— it is in fact a middle class period” (p. 252), one 
cannot but run into various barons and dukes who will 
serve as “contradictions.” And if the Duc de Berry 
sponsored such unhieratic works as the Trés Riches 
Heures, Mr. Hauser need not revise his notion of 
aristocratic styles; he merely finds his view confirmed, 
for “even in court art . . . middle class naturalism 
gains the upper hand” (p. 263). 

But it is in Mr. Hauser’s discussion of the social 
significance of French classicism that the dialectic 
tangle becomes well nigh impenetrable. “The archaic 
severity, the impersonal stereotyped quality, the die- 
hard conventionalism of that art [of Le Brun] were 
certainly in accordance with the aristocratic outlook 
on life—since for a class which bases its privileges on 
antiquity, blood and general bearing, the past is more 
real than the present, . . . moderation and self-discipline 
more praiseworthy than temperament and feeling—but 
the rationalism of classicistic art was just as typical 
an expression of the middle class philosophy . . . the effi- 
cient, profit-making burgher had begun to conform 
to a rationalistic scheme of living earlier than the 
aristocrat . . . and the middle class public found pleasure 
in the clarity, simplicity and terseness of classicistic art 
more quickly than the nobility” (p. 451). “Classicistic 
art certainly tends towards conservatism . . . but the 
aristocratic outlook often finds more direct expression 
in the sensualistic and exuberant baroque” (p. 623). 
“There arises in French art and literature a curious 
proximity and interaction of classicistic and baroque 
tendencies, and a resulting style that is a contradiction 
in itself—baroque classicism” (p. 627). It is in this 
way that we are led to the contradiction referred to 
above—the style that is classicist and anti-classicist at 
the same time. 

Perhaps the above quotations have somewhat illumi- 
nated the path by which Mr. Hauser arrives at this 
logical absurdity. He has built into the groundwork 
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of his system a psychology of expression that is simply 
too primitive to stand the test of historical observation. 
For though I have called superficially plausible the 
theory that rigid noblemen will like a rigid style and 
that agile merchants will be eager for novelty, the 
contrary assumption—that blasé aristocrats love ever- 
new sensual stimuli while strict businessmen, with 
their “double entry book-keeping,” want their art neat 
and solid—sounds equally convincing. And so Mr. 
Hauser’s sociological explanations really turn out to 
be psychological fallacies. 

To be sure, it would not be fair to blame Mr. Hauser 
for adopting a type of reasoning which admittedly has 
deep roots in the tradition of art history on which he 
relies, Specious arguments about expression are not, 
alas, Mr. Hauser’s monopoly. His analysis of Man- 
nerism is a suitable case in point. It is closely modeled 
on Max Dvorak’s inte >retation, to which he pays 
tribute (p. 357), and a. zh it lacks the sweep and 
subtlety of Dvorak’s lectures and articles, it may have 
its value as the most detailed discussion of Mannerism 
that has so far appeared in the English language. Mr. 
Hauser is well aware of the roots of this interpreta- 
tion in contemporary art movements; indeed, he is at 
his best whenever he can point to the “conditioning” 
of historians by their own period. But he has no qualms 
about following Dvorak and Pinder in projecting “ex- 
pressionist” and even “surrealist” attitudes into Man- 
nerism. The style (and he insists that it was a distinct 
style, whatever that may mean) becomes “the artistic 
expression of the crisis which convulses the whole of 
Western Europe in the sixteenth century” (p. 361). He 
sees it connected with “the religious revival of the period, 
the new mysticism, the yearning for the spiritual, the 
disparagement of the body. . . . The new formal ideals 
do not in any way imply a renunciation of the charms 
of physical beauty, but they portray the body . . . bend- 
ing and writhing under the pressure of the mind and 
hurled aloft by an excitement reminiscent of the 
ecstasies of Gothic art” (idid.). One wonders what 
Benvenuto Cellini would have done to anyone who 
told him that he “disparaged the body,” or how Giam- 
bologna would have reacted on hearing his Mercury 
compared to the “ecstasies of Gothic art.” And was 
there more “yearning for the spiritual’ at the court of 
Cosimo I than in the household of Cosimo Pater 
Patriae? Was there more of a “crisis” in the Europe 
of 1552, when Bronzino painted his Christ in Limbo, 
than in 1494, when the French descended on Italy 
and the Florentines drove out the Medici and fell 
under the spell of Savonarola—while all the time 
Perugino went on painting his utterly serene composi- 
tions? In other words, can we really use such gen- 
eralities as “explanations,” or are we just shifting the 
responsibility into another, less familiar field? To at- 
tribute to the Zettgeist of an epoch the physiognomic 
characteristics we find in its dominant artistic types is 
the constant danger of Geistesgeschichte. No one would 
deny that there is a genuine problem hidden here. 


3. Raffaello Borghini, I) Riposo, Florence, 1584, pp. 71f. 
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There is such a thing as a mental climate, a pervading 
attitude in periods or societies, and art and artists 
are bound to be responsive to certain shifts in domi- 
nant values. But who, in the middle of this twentieth 
century, would still seriously assert that such crude 
categories as “sensuousness”’ or “spirituality” correspond 
to identifiable psychological realities? To say with Mr. 
Hauser that the Renaissance was “world-affirming” 
and therefore given to placing figures in a “coherent 
spatial context,” in contrast to the “other-wordly” 
Mannerists (p. 388), whose treatment of space betrays 
the “‘weakened sense of reality of the age” (p. 389), 
may sound impressive, particularly when coupled with 
a reference to Spengler. But is all this true? Can we 
continue to teach our students a jargon which beclouds 
rather than clarifies the fascinating issue at stake? 

Those of us who are neither collectivists believing 
in nations, races, classes, or periods as independent en- 
tities, nor dialectical materialists untroubled by the dis- 
covery of “contradictions,” prefer to ask in each in- 
dividual case how far a stylistic change may be used 
as an index to changed psychological attitudes, and 
what exactly such a correlation would have to imply. 
For we know that “style” is really a rather problematic 
indication of social or intellectual change simply be- 
cause what we bundle together under the name of 
art has a constantly changing function in the social 
organism of different periods and because here, as 
always, “form follows function.” It is curious that all 
his insistence on “dialectics” has not prevented Mr. 
Hauser from comparing, say, Mannerist art with late 
Gothic art as if they were commensurable. Before we 
ask ourselves what they “express,” we must know into 
what institutional framework they are meant to fit, 
and this frame of reference clearly changes between 
Gothic and Mannerism. In this sense, Borghini’s ac- 
count of the origin of Giambologna’s Rape of the 
Sabine Women as a deliberate challenge to the con- 
noisseurs who had doubted his power to create a monu- 
mental group, and the story of its subsequent naming 
and placing, tell us more about the background of 
Mannerism than all the religious tracts of the Counter- 
Reformation taken together.® It is not a story to be 
found in Mr. Hauser’s book. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, the most serious objection to his approach is that 
it by-passes the social history of art. 

It is true that the author sometimes interrupts his 
description of styles and movements to devote brief 
sections to the social position of artists or the organiza- 
tion of their work. Although there is little organic rela- 
tion between these passages and the main argument 
of the book, the information he supplies should be of 
use to the student. Mr. Hauser is a prodigious reader 
who has consulted most of the comparatively few 
studies which exist in this field. His chapter on the 
social position of the artist in the ancient world is 
mainly based on B. Schweitzer, Der bildende Kiinstler 
und der Begriff des Kiinstlerischen in der Antike, 
1925. He might have made even more use, in later 
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chapters, of H. Huth, Kiimstler und Werkstatt der 
Spatgotik, 1924, and of H. Flérke, Studien zur nieder- 
lindischen Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte, 1905, both 
of which works are mentioned in his notes. He missed 
Jean Locquin, La peinture Whistoire en France de 
1747 @ 1785, 1912, which would have told him so 
much about the social and political background of 
classicism, but he has made extensive excerpts from 
W. Wackernagel, Der Lebensraum des Kiinstlers in 
der Florentinischen Friihrenaissance, 1938, which 
gives substance to his chapter on the social position of 
Renaissance artists. But even where he can thus rely 
on excellent groundwork, his preoccupation with gen- 
eralities makes him careless of the significant detail. 
To find him speaking of the “Luke Guild” in Flor- 
ence (p. 311) shakes one’s confidence in his reliability, 
for there was no such body. And where can Mr. 
Hauser have found evidence for his statement that 
Botticelli and Filippino Lippi were the “close friends” 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici or that Giuliano da Sangallo 
built the Sacristy of San Lorenzo for him (p. 303)? 
Sometimes it is only too clear how the information 
compiled in his reading is transformed in the re- 
telling. His impression of Bertoldo di Giovanni’s rela- 
tion with Lorenzo is obviously derived from Bode’s 
monograph: “Bertoldo lived with him, sat daily at his 
table, accompanied him on his travels, was his con- 
fidant, his artistic adviser and the director of his 
academy. He had humor and a sense of tact and al- 
ways maintained a respectful distance from his master 
despite the intimacy of the relationship” (p. 304). How- 
ever, this is not social history, but historical fiction. All 
we really know from documents about this relationship 
is that (a) Bertoldo wrote one bantering letter to 
Lorenzo dealing mainly with cookery; (b) that a room 
in the Medici Palace was called “del Bertoldo ouvero de 
Chamarieri”; (c) that Bertoldo died in Poggio a 
Cajano; and (d) that on one occasion “Bertoldo 
schultore” is listed among the retinue of thirty-one 
that Lorenzo took with him to the baths at Morba— 
far below the musicians, by the way, and right above 
the barber. Would not this list have told the reader 
more of the social history of art than the romance 
about the tactful confidant? One hopes that Bertoldo 
was not taken along as a “cameriere” for his skill or 
trustworthiness in cookery (for those were the days of 
poisonings), and that he was at least allotted one of the 
fourteen beds available for the thirty-one members 
of the retinue. 

One more example must suffice to show how dan- 
gerous it can be for the historian to think himself 
“in the know” about the past. Speaking of Donatello’s 
position, Mr. Hauser says: “What he himself thinks 
about the relation between art and craft is best shown 
by the fact that he plans one of his last and most im- 
portant works, the group of Judith and Holofernes, 


4. The inscription is quoted by H. Kauffmann, Donatello, 
Berlin, 1935, p. 172. The manuscript source (not known to 
Kauffmann) is a letter of condolence on Cosimo’s death to 
Piero il Gottoso by F. Francischus cognomento paduanus, 
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as a decoration for the fountain in the courtyard of 
the Palazzo Riccardi” (p. 311). This Palazzo, of 
course, was the Medici Palace and, as it happens, 
the group was not planned as a “decoration” (though 
it stood above a fountain) but was charged with an 
unusually explicit social and political message. Piero 
il Gottoso had placed under it the Latin inscription, 
Regnia cadunt luxu, surgunt virtutibus urbes, etc. 
Apparently the Medici wanted, by this exemplum, 
publicly to proclaim their continued belief in what Mr. 
Hauser would call their “middle class virtues” —a proc- 
lamation much needed in view of the criticism their 
princely magnificentia had caused. When at last Piero 
di Lorenzo’s “reign” did fall luxu, the citizens of 
Florence must have bethought themselves of this 
prophetic image, for they placed it in front of the 
Palazzo Vecchio as suitable reminder. Mr. Hauser, 
of course, need not, and possibly could not, know all 
the evidence,* but he gives no sign of really seeking 
out the vivifying contact with texts and documents. 

Whatever the historian’s individual outlook may be, 
a subject such as the social history of art simply cannot 
be treated by relying on secondary authorities. Even 
Mr. Hauser’s belief in social determinism could have 
become fertile and valuable if it had inspired him, 
as it has inspired others, to prove its fruitfulness in re- 
search, to bring to the surface new facts about the 
past not previously caught in the nets of more con- 
ventional theories. Perhaps the trouble lies in the 
fact that Mr. Hauser is avowedly not interested in the 
past for its own sake, but believes that “the purpose of 
historical research is the understanding of the present” 
(p. 714). His theoretical prejudices may have thwarted 
his sympathies, for to some extent they deny the very 
existence of what we call the “humanities.” If all 
human beings, including ourselves, are completely con- 
ditioned by the economic and social circumstances of 
their existence, then we really cannot “understand” 
the past by ordinary sympathy. The “man of the 
Baroque” was almost a different species from us whose 
thinking reflects “the crisis of Capitalism.” This is 
indeed the conclusion which Mr. Hauser draws. He 
thinks that “we are separated from all the older works 
by an unbridgeable gulf—to understand them, a special 
approach and a special effort are necessary and their 
interpretation is always involved in the danger of 
misunderstanding” (p. 714). This “special approach,” 
we may infer, demands of us that we look on the more 
distant past from the outside as on an interplay of 
impersonal forces. Perhaps this aloof attitude accounts 
for the curious lack of concreteness in Mr. Hauser’s 
references to individual works of art. The illustrations 
seem to exist only as an afterthought of the publishers, 
and their captions have a strangely perfunctory charac- 
ter. Has a “social historian” really nothing to say 
about Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Good Government other 


copied in B. Fontio’s Zibaldone, Cod. Ricc. 907, fol. 142Vv. 
Fontio notes on the margin of the distich, “In columna sub 
Iudith in aula medicea.” 
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than that its master, “the creator of the illusionistic 
town panorama, takes, with the greater freedom of 
his spatial arrangement, the first important step in the 
artistic development leading beyond Giotto’s style” 
(pl. xxu1, 1)? Even in the comparatively few descrip- 
tions of earlier works of art, the qualities Mr. Hauser 
emphasizes are more often than not those the works 
“ought to have,” rather than those we see. Thus we 
read that in the dedicatory mosaics of San Vitale 
“everything complicated, everything dissolved in half- 
tones is excluded . . . everything is simple, clear and 
obvious . . . contained within sharp, unblurred out- 
lines . . .” (p. 143). This, of course, is as it should 
be with aristocratic works, but surely such a descrip- 
tion is quite misleading. His similar remarks about Le 
Brun’s “orthodox style” almost make one wonder 
whether he has ever looked at one of these paintings 
with a fresh mind. 

The same sense of remoteness is certainly responsible 
for the difficulty of Mr. Hauser’s style. The book is 
translated from the German, and the author was not 
always well served by his translator, who puts “the 
free arts” (die freien Kiinste) for “the liberal arts” 
(p. 322) and is capable of writing: ““The perspective 
in painting of the Quattrocento is a scientific concep- 
tion, whereas the Universum of Kepler and Galileo 
is a fundamentally aesthetic vision” (p. 332). But the 
basic character of the writing cannot be blamed on the 


translator. It is rooted in Mr. Hauser’s approach, 
which may be illustrated by the following specimen, 
neither worse nor better than many others: “For even 
where Italian culture seems to succumb to the Hispanic 
influence it merely follows an evolutionary trend re- 
sulting from the presuppositions of the Cinquecento” 
(p. 363).The abstractions set on their course here are 
in the thought, not in the language. The remarkable 
thing is how this bloodless, cramped style changes 
when the author reaches the “generation of 1830,” 
“our first intellectual contemporaries” (p. 715). Here 
he permits himself to trust his own responses and 
sympathies; the pace quickens, and we are given tell- 
ing quotations and are made to feel that we are con- 
cerned with people rather than with “factors.” These 
are the chapters where first literature and then the 
film predominates, but they include, for instance, a 
page on Impressionist technique alive with the thrill 
of intuitive understanding (p. 872). Such pages, no 
less than the various penetrating asides scattered 
throughout the two volumes, only increase one’s regret 
that a misconceived ideal of scientific sophistication 
has all but cheated the author and the reader of the 
best fruits of an immense labor. 


E. H. GOMBRICH 
The Warburg Institute 
University of London 
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LETTERS TO 


Sir: 


On p. 193 of my article, “Castelseprio and the 
Byzantine ‘Renaissance,’ ” published in the September 
1952 number of the ART BULLETIN, with reference 
to the medallions of the apse of the church and their 
possible interpretation as a Deesis, I omitted to men- 
tion the occurrence of this type in a fresco of S. Maria 
Antiqua ascribed by Wilpert to the vir century, by 
Griineisen to the early years of the vi. This would 
be the earliest existing complete example of the Deesis 
and further evidence, in my opinion, of the Alexandrian 
origin of iconographic types later adopted by mid- 
Byzantine art. 

C. R. MOREY 
Princeton University 


Sir: 


In the September 1952 ART BULLETIN, Creighton 
Gilbert brings up the controversy concerning the 
identity of the foreground figures in Piero della Fran- 
cesca’s Urbino Flagellation (in the article, “On Sub- 
ject and Not-Subject in Italian Renaissance Pictures,” 
p. 208). Mr. Gilbert says, in part: 


A standard theory (actually a truly romantic inven- 
tion of the early nineteenth century!) calls the 
central youth the murdered Count of Urbino, and 
the two others his counselors whose bad advice led 
to his assassination. However, though types and ante- 
types are common enough as between Old and New 
Testament, and between the lives of Christ and 
the saints, one between Christ and a modern man 
would be far from regular. Moreover, there is not 
a really neat parallel between the two stories, nor 
between the two representations. 


It is with the last statement quoted from Mr. Gilbert 
that I should like to take issue here, for in an investiga- 
tion of Flagellation iconography in connection with 
my doctoral dissertation (The Flagellation of Christ: 
A Study in Iconography, State University of Iowa, 
unpublished, August 1951), I found what could very 
well be the basis for a connection between Christ’s 
Flagellation and the conspiracy between two men in 
the death of the Count of Urbino. 

Originally, under the three figures in the right fore- 
ground of Piero’s Flagellation, there was visible the in- 
scription, “Convenerunt in unum” (See Guida del Pal- 
azzo Ducale di Urbino, Urbino, n.d., p. 84). The phrase 
comes from the second verse of Psalm 2: “The kings 
of the earth stood up, and the princes assembled to- 
gether, against the Lord and against his Christ” 
[ Astiterunt reges terrae, et princtpes convenerunt in 
unum adversus Dominum, et adversus Christum ejus|. 
The use of the phrase in connection with Christ’s 
Scourging stems no doubt from the Church liturgy, 
where in its complete verse form it was found as a 
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part of the service for the first nocturne in Good 
Friday (Hans Graber, Piero della Francesca, Basel, 
1922, p. 27). In the Acts of the Apostles this verse 
was pointed to as prophetic of a coalition of Herod 
Antipas and Pontius Pilate, thus of the two peoples, 
the Jews and the Gentiles, with the purpose of de- 
stroying Christ. After quoting the verse from the 
Psalms, the writer of the Acts says (4:27-28), address-. 
ing his words to the Almighty, 


For of a truth there assembled together in this 
city against the holy child Jesus, whom thou hast 
anointed, Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles and the people of Israel (28), To do 
what thy hand and thy counsel decreed to be 
done. 


The reason for Herod and Pontius Pilate being par- 
ticularly singled out here is made evident in chapter 
23 of Luke’s Gospel, where it is related that on Good 
Friday morning Pilate sent Jesus to Herod, in order 
to have Herod’s opinion in the case against Christ, 
since Christ, being a Galilean, was one of Herod’s 
subjects. Because of this honor which Pilate paid 
Herod, “Herod and Pilate were made friends, that 
same day: for before they were enemies one to an- 
other” (Luke 23:12). 

This reconciliation between Herod and Pilate is 
cited by Rufinus in the late fourth century as having 
been prophesied by Job (12:24): “He changeth the 
heart of the princes of the earth” (Migne, P.L., xx1, 
cols. 359-360). In the Benediktbeuren Passion from 
the fourteenth century, the stage directions show that 
in this drama the reconciliation is signalized by the 
exchange of a kiss between Herod and Pilate, much 
in the manner of the Kiss of Peace used in the Church: 
“Tunc Iesus induiter veste alba et reducant Ihesum 
ad Pilatum. Tunc conveniunt Pilatus et Herodes et 
osculantur invicem” (Das Drama des Méittelalters, 
ed. Richard Froning, Stuttgart, 1891-92, p. 497). 
Here it should be noted also that a form of the verb 
convemire is used, indicating that the connection with 
the prophecy of the second psalm was well known, 
to the point of using the wording found there. Again, 
a familiarity with Church liturgy is probable. 

Consequently, it appears that the two dignitaries 
in the left-hand portion of Piero’s Flagellation must 
represent Herod and Pilate, Herod wearing the turban, 
and Pilate, seated, holding the rod of authority. And, 
finally, this identification should admit the possibility 
of a parallel between the background conspiracy against 
Christ, and the modern conspiracy in the foreground, 
with the Count standing in an wmnitatio Christi pose. 
Even though the representation of the central standing 
figure may not be an actual portrait of the Count, 
I think the “romantic” theory might still survive. For 
Sir Kenneth Clark (Piero della Francesca, London, 
1951, p. 19) points out that the style dates the paint- 
ing ca. 1455-1460, at least a decade after the death 
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of the Count in 1444, thus giving Piero no living sub- 
ject for portrait purposes. 

The reason for the Flagellation scene being selected 
by Piero to illustrate the Jewish-Gentile conspiracy 
is probably, as Mr. Gilbert declares (p. 209), the rich 
classical architectural setting of Pilate’s house, in which 
Piero could introduce a fairly complicated use of per- 
spective. The visual perspective in the painting points 
up a perspective in time also, with the earlier incident 
set in the background, and the modern one in the fore- 
ground. 

PAUL D. RUNNING 
Saint Olaf College 


Sir: 


I am grateful to Mr. Running for collecting these 
glosses on the text “Convenerunt in unum.” They 
all refer to the place of Pilate and Herod in relation 
to Christ, especially in the Flagellation; thus it is cer- 
tainly reasonable that the text should be inscribed on 
any painting of the Flagellation. But it can hardly be 
used to show that a Flagellation symbolizes something 
else. One is therefore surprised at Mr. Running’s 
conclusion, that it bolsters the view that the three 
foreground figures represent the murdered Count of 
Urbino and his evil counselors. That conclusion seems 
not so much correct or incorrect as unconnected. 

What the text would indicate is suggested by Mr. 
Running when he mentions that Pilate appears (he 
suggests Herod, too) in the left background, while the 
inscription is near the right foreground figures. This 
indicates some link between the two groups. If as a 
next step we inquire the nature of that link, we seem 
as far as ever from the Count of Urbino. 

I omitted discussion of this text from my article 
first because some parts of Mr. Running’s allusions 
were also known to me and they seemed to show 
simply that the text refers to any Flagellation and 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the theme; and, 
second, because of the problem of the inscription’s 
disappearance. We cannot say whether it was original 
(and we know to our sorrow that inscriptions are 
more likely to be later adjuncts than anything else 


on Renaissance painting surfaces) or just where it was. 
I have suspected that it was under the center, and 
that its association with the foreground figures was 
closest simply because they were in the foreground. 
For these reasons, the matter seemed to involve more 
problems than profit. 

But if we do assume its originality and its right- 
hand position, and hence the link of the foreground 
figures to Pilate, what do we learn? Who are figures 
attached to Pilate in a Flagellation? They can only 
be courtiers and official dignitaries, a fact underlined 
if we recall from the Psalm that those who “converunt 
in unum” were “principes.” These are the added 
functionaries, anonymous supers or extras, who ex- 
tend and duplicate a major actor’s status, as happens 
in so many Renaissance pictures. They are the officials 
who converse among themselves while one’s business 
is transacted with another one of them in a govern- 
ment office today. I believe then that this inquiry con- 
firms a conclusion which I reached without this evi- 
dence in the paragraph quoted by Mr. Running: “they 
are not specific persons; they have to be the ever- 
recurrent bystanders at public events in Italian Renais- 
sance pictures.” 

Mr. Running’s exhaustive treatment of the com- 
mentaries on this text tends to aid us, if anything, in 
excluding from the painting references to events other 
than the Flagellation, since they stick to it so closely. 
At another point he provides an example of the Renais- 
sance procedure mentioned in his quotation of me, 
that types and antetypes are most likely between Old 
and New Testament and least likely between them 
and modern events. For “Convenerunt in unum” 
links Psalm and Gospel, but provides no foothold at 
all for a modern allusion. 

I am most pleased to have furnished the occasion 
for bringing to print a section of Mr. Running’s manu- 
script dissertation, through stimulating him to write a 
letter. It will certainly have future value in research, 
even though I cannot see that the inferences drawn 
have a basis in the materials assembled. 


CREIGHTON GILBERT 
University of Louisville 
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1. Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor of THE 
ART BULLETIN, Department of Art, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. Contributors are advised to retain an 
accurate carbon copy of their articles. 


2. All manuscripts must be typewritten and double- 
spaced, on one side of the paper only, on sheets of uniform 
size (preferably 814 x 11 inches) and regular weight, 


numbered consecutively. 


3. Footnote references in the text should be clearly des- 
ignated by means of superior figures, placed after the punc- 
tuation marks, 


4. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively and typed 
double-spaced on separate pages subjoining to the article. 


5. Legends for plates should be typed on separate pages 
following the footnotes. 


6. Good photographs, made directly from the work to 
be reproduced, are requested for the illustrations. Photo- 
stats and prints made from half-tones, gravures, collotypes, 
or other reproductions are not acceptable as copy. Please 
consult the Note by Clarence Kennedy, “The Selection of 


Copy for Illustrations,” THE ART BULLETIN, XXXI, 1949, 
pp. 135-138. 


7. Each photograph or drawing should be clearly marked 
with its figure number on the reverse. Marking should be 
done lightly with a soft pencil. Do not type or write heavily; 
the marks will show through on the finished plate. 


8. Contributors are responsible for obtaining permissions, 
whenever necessary, for the reproduction of photographs. 


g. Drawings should be in India ink on white drawing 
paper or cardboard. 


10. Words, phrases, passages, or titles intended to be 
printed in italics should be underlined in the typescript. This 
includes titles of works of art, titles of books, poems, and 
periodical publications, and technical terms or phrases not 
in the language of the article; but does not include direct 
quotations in a foreign language, foreign titles preceding 
proper names, place names, names of buildings, or words 
anglicized by usage. 


11. Italicize: ibid., idem, op.cit., and loc.cit.; but not: 
ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., infra, passim, q.v., saec., 
scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (s.v.), supra, versus (vs.), 
vide; nor: cf., col., e.g., etc., ff. (following), fol., fols. 
(folio, folios), i.e., 1., ll. (line, lines), p., v., vv. (verse, 
verses), 


12. Double quotation marks should be used for primary 
quotations; single quotation marks will be reserved for a 
quotation within a quotation. 


13. In citing from periodicals, the title of the article 
should be in roman within double quotation marks, and the 
title of the periodical in italics. Thus: 


Adolph Goldschmidt, “The Decoration of Early Mainz Books,” 
Magazine of Art, xxx, 1938, pp. §79-581. 


14. In the case of books cited, the form of reference 
should be as follows: (1) author’s name, preceded by his 
given name or initials, and followed by a comma; (2) title, 
italicized, followed by a comma; (3) the edition where 
necessary, followed by a comma; (4) place of publication, 
followed by a comma; (5) if desired, the name of pub- 
lisher, followed by a comma; (6) date of publication, fol- 
lowed by a comma; (7) reference to volume in Roman 
numerals without preceding “Vol.” or “V.” and followed 
by a comma; (8) page or column number, preceded by 
“p.,” “pp.” or “col.,” “cols.” Thus: 


Mary H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929, p. 60. 

Charles Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, 2nd ed., Paris, Librairie 
Auguste Picard, 1925, 11, pp. 72-78. 


15. In English titles of publications, capitalize all prin- 
cipal words; in Latin, in addition to the first word, capitalize 
proper nouns and adjectives derived therefrom; in French, 
Italian, and Spanish, in addition to the first word, capitalize 
proper nouns but not the adjectives derived therefrom; 
in German, capitalize all nouns but not the corresponding 
adjectives, except those derived from names of persons. 


16. Upon first reference, titles and bibliographical data 
should be given amply as in paragraphs 13 and 14. In all 
succeeding references, the shortest intelligible form should 
be used. Such abbreviations as idid., loc.cit., and op.cit. 
should not ordinarily be used to refer farther back than the 
preceding page. 


17. All references should be verified before the manu- 
script is submitted for publication. Articles that are incom- 
plete in this respect will be returned to the author for com- 
pletion before acceptance. 


18. The funds of THE ART BULLETIN do not admit of 
an expenditure of over ten per cent (10%) of the cost 
of composition for alterations in articles once set up in galley 
proof. In order that contributors may be spared the expense 
of exceeding this allowance, they are urged to prepare their 
manuscripts as nearly as possible in conformity with the 
above rules. In cases of doubt as to form, contributors are 
referred to A Manual of Style published by the University 
of Chicago Press. 


19. Authors of articles will receive fifty offprints free 
of charge. Authors of Notes will receive twenty-five off- 
prints of the Notes section free of charge. Twenty copies 
of the whole back section will be sent free of charge to 
authors of Reviews of Books and Exhibitions and ten to 
writers of Letters. The privilege of obtaining additional 
offprints at cost has been discontinued. 


20. The name of the institution with which an author 
is connected will be printed at the end of his contribution; 
brackets will be used to denote that the author is a student 
at that institution. 
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